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SPIRIT of Freedon 
» 
Trackless and sto 
Faint symbol of thin 
The seagulls whee 
The stormy petrel 
The mighty billows 
The proud mares bre 


And chant the SOW 


Author and (fod of 
In every breast a lo 
Thou fo the patriot s 
To hattle with oppres 
The tyrant down: t 
Thou dost Mspire thie 
Which dares forbid 
Th py rast domain wu 


That moa cage wo 


(or clip her u ings 


( 
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lost love the sea, 


van wild and free, 


ernity. 


oar and tearle SS Prodi, 


through the foam . 


te mipe stx roar, 


j thee sounding shore 
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, —_ 2 i 
ye OV OTWMWOTE : 


thou dost plant 


he tree, 
sf courage ine 

to strike 

captive s chain. 
Ay rty 


. ? 
fade of the sould 


of man to er plors 
fyranny 


} inged thought, 


hould fly too far. 
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Thou lov’ st the eager thought and life of men 
Instinct with strength of their high pare ntage. 
Nor wouldst thou hare us bow in abject fear 
And faint, reluctant homage to thee pay, 
Wrong from us by 0 erpowe ring maje sty. 
Wouldst thou not hare us sons of God, free-born, 
Free like thyself, as we thine Hmnage bear ? 

Dost thou not call us to high enterprise, 

To master earth and SC and scale the heave ns > 
To hroader conque st. nobler rictories : 

To greater trinmph of self government ; 


Ti 


share thy wondrous thoughts and wall, “ ith 
thee ? 


ITI. 


By love of treedom led, 
Our Pilgrim Fathers fled 
Orer the zea, 
Her long they toiled and prayed, 
Hi 14 deep foundations laid, 
Here they a stronghold made 
For Liberty. 


For Liberty they fought, 
And with their life-blood bought 
Our native land: ‘ 
Where Wow in peace we dwell, 
Low Grassy mounds still tell 
Where many a hero fe ll 
With sword in hand. 


Led by that noble hand, 

Millions from every land 
Have hither come. 

For some ¢ ralted end 

Doth God His children send, 

And here all stations blend 
Tn our fair home. 


Strong Saron, Freedom's he ir, 


Foremost to do and dare, 
Leader of men ; 

Brave T uton, Norseman bold 

From fastnesse x of cold 

Whence stormed the Viking old 


(frim dragon den Ms 


Warm-hearted Celt, and Hun 
Of swarthy hue, blithe son 

if Italy . 
Lone Hebrew, exile worn, 
Cast out with stripes and scorn— 
All seek this blessed bourne 


OF lihe rty ! 
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From Orient’s dark domain, H l the Lord make plain 
{rmenia’s tears and pain, T en hare sought in vain 
With one accord Since time's first morn: 
Ri joicing pilgrims go ( th by Freedow s might, 
And, streaming westward, flow H first shall see the light 
R Where hope’ s high heacons glow, Vast Owers for man and right, 
Led by the Lord. < vet unborn. 


‘rom Dy bio ya's gqioom . ten. Wateh ye we 
} Ethio, gl H ! watch | ll, 


; To slare ry’ s hopeless doom L vise traitor sell 
The negro Caine: / edom for gold b 
But lola mighty roice, G f the Lord of Love, 
"Mid hlood and battle-noise, Ss i the heavens above, 
Bade even the slave rejoice St agle, ye ntle dove, 
In Freedom's name. 1/ w hehold ! 





The Red Man, in despair, 
Fled to his mountain lair 
And fore st wild a 

Anon sweet Lihe rty 
Inrites him to her knee 
And hids him, too, be free 


’ 


Hi r native child , 
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Hou oft, by tyrants driven 

Hare these in battle striven 
For kingly pride 

Now cools their hostile hlood, 

Vou for the Common good, 

In freedoms brotherhood, 


Stand they allie d. 


Vourished hy Freedom, here 
Shall a new race appear, 
From mani, one >; 
Beneath her ample shield, 
[pon this wide-spread field, 


Shall ancient strifes he healed— 














New life he qui. 
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iV. 
In the titanic struggle yet to he, 


When right and light and human ihe rty 


With powers ot greed and tyranny engaye 

In mortal combat, final war to wage— 

A world-wide struggle cOmaNY Oi Apacs 

In many a waking land and longing ,ate=- 
My country, do thou make a raliant fight 

And for the people s COLILSE put forth thy might ! 
And Way the Lord of Hosts who made thee Tree 
Make thee. great quardian of liberty, 

To lead the nations, marching in the ran, 

The fearl SN champion of the rights of manu— 
Arm thee with light. and with immortal fire 
Thine altars keep aflame. thy heart inspire 

Lest commonweal be counted littl worth. 


And Freedom. throttled. pe rixh row the earth I 


) sacred Freedom. nid has lored thee lona, 
And long tor thes his precious hlood has shed. 
In this thy new-found home fore mer dive /] : 


Thyself au angel show, full-panoplied 











Oppression to lestroy, old wrongs to right, 
The weak to quard and hopes untold fulfill 4 
Hope of brare neartyrs and of patriots gone 
Who died rejoicing that thou couldst not di NM 
Hon for the time ly CON, that bright ie day 
When thou shalt bhi S81 hear to every land, 


Till men wo more their fellows shall oppress | 


From struggling Cuba trampled in her blood : 
From Grreece where hrave Leonidas awakes. 
Startled from sleep hy the intolerable ery 

OF C'rcte heleaquered hy the Iscariot nations— 
Kuropa, shameless, harloting with Islam— 
Wake Ones again to face oe erwhelming foes 
And stir the sluggish pulses of the world! 
From lone Armenia's HHASSACT infernal, 

Sil ria hop less fastnesse x of cold, 

And far-off, ocean girdled Philippines— 

O Freedom. hear thy martyrs cry to thee! 
The fying remor of thy coming power 
Affrights thie tyrant hearing thy great name, 
While glimmering hope lights many a wistful eye 


From thy new splendor in the western sky / 
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CREW AT PIVOT GUN, UNITED STATES CRUIS 


A WARSHIP'’S 
HOW IT IS PLACED 


By HENRY HAR 


THEN the U.S. S. Buffalo formerly the 
Victheroy, of the Brazilian Navy—left Rio 


on her way to American waters, she was 
minus her battery of fighting guns, and with no 
more power of offense or defense than an ocean 
steamer. Rear Admiral Walker remarked of 
her: 

‘The Buffalo, now making her way north, is 
like a bulldog without teeth—formidable in ap- 
pearance, but unable to bite.”’ 

To naval men three prime factors are nece ssary 
in the make-up of an efficient warship —namely: 
a stanch hull, fair speed, and a powerful battery 
of guns. Without either of these a man-of-war 
could not be considered complete ; and not the 
least in value is the last item. Modern guns 
well placed, and of great penetrative power, are 
as essential to a battleship or cruiser as the ord- 
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WORKED. 
st fortification. In plain truth, a 


( rely a platform for the battery. 
ess is necessary to the formation of a 


ind speed is requisite for the 
of the guns to the place where 


es upon her engines for her mo- 


is generally to her guns that 
To the average American, who 


miliar with the outward appear- 


n’s war vessels, the batteries 
inner in which they are worked 
untity. 


val guns ineludes a number 


hree headings : the small arms, 
battery, and the main battery. 
1 size from the Lee rifle, with a 


of an inch, to the enormous 
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breech-loading rifled cannon, with a calibre of 
13 full inches. Between these will be found the 
one, three and six pounders, and the three, four, 
five, six, eight, ten and twelve inch guns. The 
first seven of these use projectiles put up in one 
piece like the ordinary central-fire revolver cart- 
ridge, but of course much larger. This type is 
called rapid-firers. 

The others—the eight, ten, twelve and thirteen 
inch guns —are slow-firing, the projectile being 
entirely separated from the charge of powder, 
thereby necessitating double handling. In guns 
having a calibre of six inches or less, the breech 
mechanism, which has to be opened and closed 
each time the piece is fired, is made light in 
weight, and can therefore be manipulated rap- 
idly by hand ; while in the guns of greater cali- 
bre the breech mechanism is so heavy that con- 
siderable time is required in operating. In the 
ten, twelve and thirteen inch guns, the breech- 
block itself is so heavy that machinery has to be 
used to open and close it. 

In arranging the battery of a battleship like 


the Indiana and Massachusetts, care must be taken 
to include guns of different types. For instance, 
the Jndiana, if armed only with four thirteen- 
inch guns, would not be able to put up the fight 
she could under the present arrangements. The 
thirteen-inch gun, owing to the length of time 
required to get the ammunition from the maga- 
zine on a carriage, and to and up the armor-proof 
passage, cannot be fired, under service conditions, 
more than four or five times an hour. 

In these unchivalrous days an enemy could 
not be expected to wait so long between shots ; 
so, to keep the ball rolling, eight eight-inch and 
four six-inch guns are added to the battery, the 
latter being capable of pouring out one hundred 
and twenty hundred - pound projectiles each 
minute. As each has an energy of 3,200 foot 
tons and a penetrative power of 114 inches of 
steel, it will be easily seen that they are needed 
on our battleships. By the term foot-ton is 
meant that there is stored up in the projectile, 
imparted to it by the explosion of the powder, a 
force that would raise a certain number of tons 




















PLACING 12-INCH GUN IN TURRET OF MONITOR “* PURITAN.’ 
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(3,200 in the six-inch gun) one foot high in one 
second of time. This scale is used in computing 
the power of all naval guns in this country. 

The placing of a warship’s battery has been a 
subject of controversy for years. Each country 
has its own ideas, and in nothing is there so 
much difference between the vessels of the vari- 
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ous nations as in the arrangement of the guns. 
Since the inauguration of the new navy the 
United States have made radical changes in this 
matter, probably the greatest being the construc- 
tion of double-story turrets on the vessels of the 
Alabama class. This plan consists of placing 
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‘ , : : . 
two thirteen-inch guns in the lower part of a ~* & 5 
; ‘ ‘ . <a z 
double turret and two eight-inch guns in the & = fe)) 
. ah * . = > 
upper portion. The advantage claimed is the ¢ 4 ; 
centralizing of fire and better opportunities for | § . 
— - . z5 5 Jj} 
Until the introduction of Eriesson’s Monitor * 4 z 
the arrangement of a warship’s battery was lim- 32 & oo 
ited to broadside, forward and stern fire. The 2 4 Po g 
, , = 4 > 
guns were placed in rows along each side of the =z % 2 x e, 
caccial #9 » 2) 
deck, with the muzzles projecting through square 2 7 £85 
pa $3 fa 
oles cut in the bulwarks. ie range fore and = = m 
holes cut in the bulwark rl f l z= m 2 
,; P : zt > 
aft was necessarily restricted, and it was only by 2 - £3 
E ‘ . : = =a 2 > ay 
yawing the ship that a broadside could be fired. = 5 A 
‘ ‘ Pow m ro 
Compare the crude system of those days with ¥ 5 4 BIBS & & &® 
‘ - , ane ‘ Se ‘ 26 oO : 
the scientific disposition of the guns on the *% 3 : ES ee ae 
. . . = fo} 
Indiana. for Instance, ys je 2 4 ss g 4 +4 3 
are : os . a * ¥ @eBaoa 28 
Her four thirteen-inch guns are placed in bar- & ~ ; ee a ee 
bette turrets forward and aft, covering between 3 4 -% EP Rae b 
psec 5 eee 5 7 55 s7¥R # Yo 
them every pomt ofthe compass. Theeighteight- = | 555 oe ie RR 
. : ° : => s2< ee Bee 
inch guns are arranged in smaller turrets, two = Z ae | i 
on each side, widely apart, and high enough to = © nes w 
. ‘ ee , : 5 2 2 = 
fire over the thirteen-inch turrets, having a train 2 3 = tie 2 
> . _ = cana 
of fourteen degrees across the fore and aft line; = ~ 4 i c eo 
, ‘ - om cu 
the four six-inch guns are in armored casemates 2 3 re 
. 25 a | 
on the main deck at the outboard angles of the 7 = a2 ¢ ? 
. . ~ > J 7) 
superstructure, and the thirty smaller rapid + z : 3 
» > N 
firers are scattered about to the best advantage. 3 ® s¢ 
It is possible to so train the heavier guns that a 2 oe 
. . . 2 od 
terribly destructive fire can be concentrated on 2 = 
a, 7 e ‘ = == 
any given point, and that without changing the = 35 =} 
. ; = = == = 
course of the vessel. 5 zm x2 
‘1 ¢ . . . = “ 
In describing the battery of a battleship it is >> 


well to commence with the one, two and three- 
pounders, which take their name from the weight 
of their projectile. These guns are placed in the 
fighting tops, along the top of the superstruc- 
ture and on all high platforms commanding a 
good range of the enemy’s decks. They are now 
manned by the marine guard, which in the old 
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navy was employed solely in sharpshooting and 


as infantry in landing parties. tridge. This cartridge is in four parts, the shell 


lhe ammunition used in the rapid firing guns containing the powder, the powder itself, the 
is fixed—that is, put up in the form of a ear- fuse and the projectile. The shell is a metal 
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TRAINING A SIX-INC 


cylinder similar to that used in the ordinary 
revolver. The powder is peculiar in appearance, 
being in grains a little larger round than a lead 
pencil, flat at each end, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, with channels running longitudin- 
ally through it for the purpose of giving the 
igniting tlame a large surface to consume, thus 
insuring more rapid combustion. 

The shell is filled to within an inch of the 
brim with powder, a little excelsior is packéd 
down upon it, and the base of the projectile is 
forced into the top of the shell till it is backed 
against the powder, where it is made fast by 
compression. Projectiles are of two kinds, 
armor-piercing and common. The former is 
made of a very highly tempered steel, and is 
filled with a high explosive. The common pro- 
jectile is used in firing on a comparatively ex- 
posed point where no penetration is necessary. 
These one, three and six-pounders are very rapid 
guns, it being possible to discharge one hundred 
rounds a minute when well served. 

The fuse used in exploding these shells, which 
is the same employed in all projectiles, is quite 
interesting. When the gun is fired the projectile 





HE BREECH-LOADER, 


is hurled from the shell, which remains in the 
breech. The shock breaks a wire which, previ- 
ous to discharge, holds a plunger in place in the 
interior of the projectile. As the projectile trav- 
els through the air the plunger is free, and when 
it strikes against an object, such as the side of a 
ship, the plunger recoils against a small percus- 
sion cap. The spark from this ignites the pow- 
der in the projectile, exploding it with great 
force. 

The value of the one, three and six pounders 
is thoroughly recognized by naval experts. The 
rapidity and comparatively small expense of their 
fire makes it possible to send a perfect shower 
of projectiles on the deck of an enemy’s ship, 
killing and maiming and wrecking everybody and 
everything not protected by armor. They are 
absolutely invaluable in case of an attack by tor- 
pedo boats. The latter move so rapidly that it 
would be almost impossible to stop them with 
the large, slow-firing guns. A few three and six 
pounders, well manned, will effectually keep a 
torpedo boat away from a battleship. 

The three, four, five and six inch guns should 
be classed with the smaller rapid-firers, as they 
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DEWEY’S GUNS IN ACTION AT MANILA BAY, MAY Ist, 1 


DRAWN BY L. F. A. LORENZ 
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are handled in the same manner. 
inch is constructed for use 


The three- 
ashore, and is gener- 
ally mounted as a howitzer. The four-inch gun 
thirty-three pounds, 
the weight of the charge being about sixteen 
pounds. 


fires a projectile weighing 


The penetrative force of the armor- 
piercing projectile is seven inches of high-grade 
steel. The gun itself weighs about 5,400 pounds. 

The five and six inch guns resemble the four- 
inch in many particulars. They are rapid-firers, 
and are worked by the same method. The pro- 
jectile for the five-inch weighs sixty pounds, and 
thirty-two pounds are needed to impel it. The 
six-inch gun weighs seven tons, and, with a 
charge of powder weighing fifty pounds, sends 
its hundred-pound projectile six miles at a ve- 
locity of 2,000 feet a second. 

All these guns use two kinds of powder—that 
already described, and another class known as 
smokeless powder. The latter looks like glue, 
and it comes in strips from four to fifteen inches 
in length, three-quarters of an inch wide, and a 
little thicker than an ordinary visiting card. The 
strips are made in tight bundles which will 


about fill the shell. Smokeless powder gives 
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slightly more speed and energy than the ordi- 
nary kind, and is accompanied by a 
sharper report when fired. 


much 
The discharge comes 
with a flash at the muzzle, but no smoke. Ona 
bright day a greenish tint, caused by the genera- 
tion of chlorine gas, can be noticed. 

To the average layman a secondary battery— 
that already described—is of secondary import- 
ance, as scen from a spectacular point of view. 
It is to the monster thirteen-inch gun, or to the 
twelve or ten inch guns that the visitors to our 
warships flock. Even the eight-inch, with its 
length of twenty feet, attracts a goodly share of 
attention. The fact that the battleships carry 
eight of these in their batteries, and that the 
combined eight can hurl a ton of solid steel eight 
miles and penetrate fifteen and a half inches of 
armor, make them objects worth studying. 

The eight-inch gun is capable of being fired 
every ten seconds ; but such rapidity is danger- 
ous, and three shots a minute is considered the 
proper thing. In this gun the projectile is sep- 
arated from the powder, and, owing to its weight, 
is generally handled from the magazine to the 
gun-breech by hydraulic, pneumatic or electric 
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power. In loading the slow-firing guns, such as 
the eight, ten, twelve and thirteen-inch, the pro- 
jectile is lifted to the breech by power, placed in 
the chamber, and on that smooth surface is 
pushed up the bore by means of a rammer till it 
reaches the rifling, when it will go no further 
until it is fired; then the powder is put in be- 
hind it, the breech is shut and locked, and the 
gun is discharged. 

The powder used in the guns of the main bat- 
tery is in the form of hexagonal grains, weighing 
eleven to the pound. Each ‘‘grain’’ has a hole 


provided. The cruisers and smaller vessels are 
equipped with the eight, six and four-inch, ac- 
cording to size. 

As stated before, the largest gun in the service 
is the thirteen-inch. It is before such a stupen- 
dous piece of ordnance as this that the average 
citizen stands in amazement It is hard for him 
to realize that such a monster can be handled 
and fired from a floating platform. Thirty-three 
feet in length, it weighs nearly seventy tons, 
and, with a quarter of a ton of powder, hurls a 
steel projectile weighing more than half a ton— 





A SIX-INCH BREECH-LOADER, UNITED STATES CRUISER ** NEW ARK.’’ 


running through it, and is strung on a piece of 
cord like beads. A number of these strings are 
bunched together and covered with cheesecloth, 
thus forming a charge. 

In the naval service the classification of a war- 
ship is determined to a certain extent by the 
size and power of her guns. For the largest bat- 
tleshiy s, such as the Indiana, Oregon and Massxa- 
chusetts, the great thirteen-inch guns were de- 
signed. lor ships of the Jowa class twelve-inch 
guns were considered sufficient, and for second- 
class battleships, like the 7eras and the ill-fated 
Maine, a main battery of four ten-inch guns is 





the same that helped sink Cervera’s fleet at 
Santiago—a distance of twelve miles. 

It is no child’s play to manage this Titan. 
Powerful machinery is needed to train and load 
it, and the cost of firing is appalling to contem- 
plate. When you consider the weight of the pow- 
der alone, and the fact that it is worth thirty-five 
cents a pound, you will realize that a nation at war 
must have money for combustion. The charge 
is valued at $175, the projectile $350, and the 
wear and tear to the gun of each shot $500, 
making a total of $825. When the Jndiana fires 
all her guns Uncle Sam is out about 86,000, 
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In manning the batteries on a vessel of war The great guns are aimed by means of ‘‘ range 
twelve men are allotted to every gun with the finders’’—instruments invented by naval officers 
exception of the ten, twelve and thirteen inch, for the purpose of divining the range of an ene- 
mounted in turrets. In the latter case, the gun} my. One used to a considerable extent in the 


being mounted in pairs, twelve men are divided service consists of two telescopes, placed one at 
between them. Each man has a certain duty to each end of a base line (some measured length 


perform, and, under the thorough system of of the vesse ‘hese telescopes are directed 
drilling in the United States Navy, he is gener- upon the target, the distance of which deter- 
1 ally letter-perfect in his work. Thesix menofthe mines the angle between their axes, thereby 
thirteen-inch crew are designated as follows : cap- varying the resistance of two conducting bod- 
tain, first plugman and sponger, second plugman ies, and causing the deflection of a galvano- 
and sponger, liftman, return-lever man, trainer. meter, which is graduated in yards, so that 
The duty of the captain is to exercise a gen- the distance 1 be read off directly. The 
' eral supervision over the crew and to handle the working of this finder is so simple that en- 
hydraulic rammer. The first plugman and_ listed members of the crew are sometimes sta- 
sponger has his station at the rear end of the tioned at it 
plug platform, and the second plugman and From the f ing the reader can easily un- 
sponger at the front end of the plug platform. derstand that placing and fighting the battery of 
By the plug is meant the piece of steel used to a modern mar var is a science in itself. It is 
close the breech. The liftman attends to the a mistake to vine that all is smooth sailing 
lift-lever, the return-lever man to the return- and _ perpetual days in Unele Sam’s Navy. 
lever, and the trainer turns his attention to the In fact, the naval officer of the present day must 
lever controlling the hydraulic training gear. In embody in himself the learning of a college pro- 
drill and in action everything runs like clock- fessor, the scientific skill of an expert, the court- 
work, each man seeming a component part of an’ esy of a Brum ind the dash and bravery of 
intricate piece of mechanism. a 1D’ Artignan 
— . sesh. ——_ 
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STOOD on the bridge at midnigl 

| The scene was surpassing, sul 
Soft clouds to the westward were s lding 

As the moon to its zenith did 


It cast a bright golden reflection 
On the ocean’s billowy roll. 
The moment was one of rapture, 
j Its gladness and joy filled my s 


Do you think from the verses prece 


} 
5 
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It is nature alone I adore? ; 
Well, hardly! Though nature’s e1 g ‘ 
Other things on this earth I lo a 
I stood on the bridge at midnight a 
The bridge of a fine battle-ship - Ht 
Four hours I'd peered through the rkness “a 
That no Spaniard might give us 
Four hours I'd longed for that mor ; 
Four hours Pd walked to and 1) 
My relief had been called and was | 
And soon T could “‘turn in” be 4 
That’s why I was filled with such } 
As I’ve said, there are things I 
At times, than all nature’s enchat a 
’Tis mv snug little bunk I ado 
* Lines written by a young ofticer of t Navy, o% Santia luly 3d. 1898, 
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OFFICER'S QUARTERS, JOHNSON’S ISLANI 


EPISODE OF THE CIVII 


By FREDERICK BOYD STEVENS 


“HE recent death of Leonard B. Johnson, of pebbly beach 


Sandusky, Ohio, recalls to mind a thrill- The blockhous 


ing chapter in the War of the Rebellion. embankments 
As the owner of Johnson’s Island, made famous main of the 
as a prison for Confederate officers, his name has nance were 


become inseparably connected with the history magazine is cra 


of his country. With fifteen hundred to three old church is 
thousand or more men—the flower of Southern cers’ quarters, 
chivalry, the professional gentlemen and the rich soon be gone. 


planters of the seceding States—inside its tall the prison will 


stockades; with its 
wooded shores rising 
in clean-cut outline 
from the center of 
Sandusky Bay, the 
green waters of Lake 
Erie stretching far be- 
yond the line of vi- 
sion, and the bustling 
little city unfolding in 
the distance like the 
perspective of a pano- 
rama—Johnson’s Isl- 
and was then pictur- 
esque and beautiful. 
Although shorn of 
many of its trees, it 
still retains much of 
its natural freshness, 
and delights the eve 
with its restful seclu- 
sion and air of peace 
and quiet. But there 
is a sense of loneli- 
ness, a sadness sur- 
rounding it all. The 
Vol. XLVI. —22. 





JOHNSON ISLAND CONSPIRACY. 


WARK 


ks inhospitable and desolate. 
s are in ruins, and the earthen 
the two forts are all that re- 
strongholds where heavy ord- 
planted. The stone powder 
ked and falling into decay ; the 
shambling wreck, and the offi- 
now used for cattle sheds, will 
In a few years not a vestige of 
remain, and only the unpreten- 
tious graveyard on the 











LEONARD B. JOHNSON, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY W. A. BISHOP 


high knoll toward the 
south, with the white 
tombstones marking 
the last resting places 
of those who died in 
an enemy’s land, will 
be there as a memo- 
rial of the bitter strife 
waged between the 
brothers of the North 
and South. 

There is a picture 
that arises before my 
eyes “to-day, and | 
again plainly see the 
orderly rows of the 
little houses assigned 
to the Confederates. 
In front of the cot- 
tages are small beds 
of shells neatly ar- 
ranged into pretty de- 
signs of stars and 
circles and flowers. 
Seated before the low 
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there, and that it was the scene 
of one of the most sensational 
plots of the Civil War. 

While the North was resting 
in fancied security, the prisoners 
on Johnson’s Island were pa- 
tiently waiting for the signal that 
meant liberty to them—that meant 
the striking of a stupendous blow 
by their friends of the South ; the 
/| capture of the man-of-war Michi- 
gan; the throwing open of the 
prison gates at Camp Douglas, 
near Chicago, where 8,000 Con- 
federates were confined ; the re- 
lease at Camp Chase, near Co- 
lumbus, of 8,000 more, and of 
about 4,000 at Camp Morton, 








PLAN OF JOHNSON’S ISLAND AND SANDUSKY CITY, WHICH WAS SUPPRESSED lear Indianapolis. Attacks on 


BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINAL DKAWING BY W. A, BISHOP. 


doors are bearded men industriously carving 
rings and watch-charms from pieces of colored 
stone picked up along the beach. They smile 
when children are among the visitors, and proffer 
them the little trinkets that have been skillfully 
wrought with the rude knives. 

Long years have spanned a chasm that seemed 
impassable. The evil passions of the past have 
been blotted out, and the reconstructed Union 
has joined the hands that were parted and ce- 
mented the friendships that were broken. The 
little island is now the scene of happy reunions. 
From every State the veterans come, and again 
the blue and gray commingle. They retell the 
deeds of field and camp-fire; they renew the 
pledges of good comradeship, and proclaim a 
common fealty to the 


these places were to be made 
simultaneously. Upon the cap- 
ture of the Michigan the 5,200 officers on the 


island, all of whom had been secretly supplied ” 


with revolvers, were to overpower the 600 
Union soldiers on guard, and, under cover of 
the guns of the warship, make their escape, com- 
mand the 20,000 liberated Confederates, and 
with this powerful army sweep the unprotected 
Northern States across the entire breadth, carry- 
ing death and desolation in their sway. At the 
same time General Early was to begin his attack 
upon Washington, rendering it impossible to 
send troops to the assistance of the North. 
The time was well chosen for this gigantic con- 
spiracy. It was in the year 1864, when the 
Northern Democrats, dissatisfied and threaten- 
ing, were about to declare, in national conven. 





old Hag that still floats 
over them all. 

The historians have 
neglected the story of 
Johnson’s Island. It 
is a mere memory now 
in the minds of the 
older generation, and 
as one looks over the 
peaceful isle to-day, 
as it lies in the pretty 
land-locked bay, he 
can scarcely realize 
that it was once peo- 
pled with troops, that 
the bravest leaders of 
the Southern armies 
were imprisoned 
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tion, that the war was a failure. The North was 
teeming with discontents, and Canada was over- 
flowing with sympathizers with the South. It 
was the original intention to strike the blow dur- 
ing the session of the Democratic convention in 
Chicago, where 4,000 Confederates were waiting 
for instructions. General Early postponed his 
attack on the Capital, which disarranged the 
plans in the West ; and this delay, together with 
the miscarriage of the plot at Johnson’s Island, 
saved the North. 

Sandusky, the theater of these stirring events, 
was a thriving town full of business and life. 
Its importance had been greatly in- 


September 7th, 1865, by order of the War De- 
partment. The Government at that time en- 
deavored to pure hase the island for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent military post there, 
but Mr. Johnson declined to dispose of it. At 


the time of his death he was still in possession 


of the greater part of it, having only recently 


sold fifty acres to the Fifth Regiment, Ohio Na- 

tional Guard, to be used as a camping ground. 
One of the sad reminders of those dark days is 

the little cemetery on the south shore, where 206 


Confederates were buried. Twenty of the bodies 
have been removed, and many others, doubtless, 





creased since the establishment by the 3 
Government of a military prison on a 
Johnson’s Island. In its original state 
the island was covered with a heavy 
growth of oaks, and was a favorite 
resort with the Indians. It was for- 
merly owned by a man named Bull, 
and was then known as Bull’s Island, 
and was the site of the old custom 
house of the port. Mr. Johnson pur- 
chased the property in 1852, and rented 
it to the Government in 1861 as a 
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ENTRANCE TO SANDUSKY HARBOR, OFF CEDAR POINT, WHERE THE GUN HICHIGAN’ 


LAY AT ANCHOR, 
depot for Confederate prisoners, Company A, 
Hoffman Battalion, taking possession January 
Ist, 1862. Companies B, C and D were shortly 
after added, and in 1863 six more, all known as 
the One Hundred and Twenty-cighth Regiment, 
O.V. 1. The first prisoners were taken there in 
April, 1862, and the prison was eventually used 
almost exclusively for Confederate officers, the 
number varying from 2,000 to 3,200. During 
the full period of its occupancy about 15,000 
prisoners were confined there, nearly all of 
whom were at one time or another exchanged. 
The last prisoners were sent to Fort Lafayette, 


THE GUNBOAT 

** MICHIGAN,” 

would be taken 
away if relatives 
knew that the 
missing ones were 
resting there. For 
many years the 





graves were 
marked only with 
rude wooden 
headboards, formed of rough planks upon 


which inset ns had been earved with jack- 


knives by t comrades of the dead Con- 
federates. The letters were skillfully engraved, 
and usually e the name, rank, and dates of 


birth and of 
records Wel 
official list 


ago a party 


1 of the deceased. In facet, these 
chief authority from which the 
ifterward compiled. Not long 
journalists from Georgia visited 
the cemeter | were impressed with the fact 
that the place was fast falling into decay.  De- 
termined to rescue from oblivion the identity of 
their soldier dead, upon their return home the 
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newspaper men raised by popular subscription 
in the South enough money to defray the ex- 
pense of the 
Only a few of the original 
headboards are 


erecting a marble tombstone at 
head of each grave. 
wooden and 
these are preserved as souvenirs of the love that 
the Southern soldiers bore for their dead friends. 

In order that the be de- 
scribed may be clear, the topography of Johnson’s 


Island must be understood. 


now in existence, 


situation about to 


The island is one 
mile in length and half a mile in breadth, rises 
fifty feet above the lake level, and contains 500 
acres. It is located at the mouth of Sandusky Bay, 
overlooking Lake Erie, and is an ideal spot, on 
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it succeeded, might have changed the entire for- 
tunes of war. 

The person who took the most active part in 
this carefully planned plot was Major C. H. Cole, 
a man of undoubted bravery, remarkable cool- 
and He 
was of medium height, stockily built, and his 
frame was well knit and 
were gray, keen and cold. 


ness, undaunted nerve and courage. 
muscular. His eyes 
He looked unflinch- 
ingly into another's face, and his whole de- 
An esti- 
mate of his reckless character and bravery may 
be formed when an incident that occurred 
shortly after his capture is cited. He had been 
arraigned before Major 


meanor indicated firmness and daring. 











THE BEACH AT PUT- 
IN-BAY WHERE THE 
‘ISLAND QUEEN ”’ 

WAS CAPTURED. 
account of the protec- 
tion afforded, 
prison. 


for a 
Surrounding 
the grounds were stock- 
ades twelve feet high, 
surmounted with plat- 
forms upon 
tinels kept 
and night. 
of three 





which sen- 


VIEW OF PUT-IN-KAY 


guard day 
Sandusky lies to the east a distance 
miles. West and south are broad 
stretches of the bay, while to the north the lake 
reaches away for a distance of fifty miles. Two 
fortresses formed of earth supported heavy can- 
non that commanded a sweep of the entire sur- 
roundings, and the man-of-war Michigan patrolled 
the waters in the immediate vicinity, ever on the 
alert for the slightest indications of an uprising. 

With this feeling of strength the thought of an 
invasion from the enemy never entered the 
minds of the Federal troops stationed on the 
island until they were awakened to a realizing 
sense of their danger by the discovery, in the 
nick of time, of a daring conspiracy which, had 











Generals Dix, Heintzel- 
and Hitchcock, 
and on his way to the 
deck attempted to drop 
a lighted cigar into the 
powder magazine of the 
ship, and blow up alk 
on board, himself in- 
cluded. This was the 


man 














ISLAND, WHERE TIE ‘‘ PHILO PARSONS’’ LANDED. 


man whom Jacob Thomson had selected to fire 
the opening gun in the great conspiracy. 

Major Cole had a good record in the Southern 
army. He a member of the Fifth Ten- 
Confederate Regiment, of which his 
brother was colonel. Called to Richmond he 
was assigned to the secret service, with orders 


was 


nessee 


to report to Thompson, who was formerly Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Buchanan, but at that 
time a trusted Confederate leader with head- 
quarters in Canada. The command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio, with headquarters at 


Sandusky, was given Cole. Major Thomas 


Hinds, afterward a judge in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was in command in Illinois, and sta- 
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tioned in Chicago. In- 
diana was assigned to 
Major Castleman, with 
headquarters in Cen- 
tralia. At each of 
these places there were 
Northern allies work- 





ing in conjunction 
with the Confederates. 


It had been 


to mak the attacks 


planned 











on Johnson’s Island 

and Camps Douglas, 

Chas ind = =©Morton 

simult ously on 

Monday, ml ptember OLD BLOCK HOUSE, NSON’S ISLAND. 
19th, 1864 Cole’s FROM A PHOTOGRAI isHor. 


part was to capture the warship Michigan, and 
under cover of her guns release the officers on 
the island, cut all telegraph wires, seize a train, 
run down to Columbus, help liberate the South- 
ern soldiers confined in Camp Chase, return to 
Sandusky and establish temporary headquarters 
of the Confederate Department of the Northwest. 
General Trimble, of Maryland, who was ranking 
Confederate officer on Johnson’s Island, was to 
have been made commander-in-chief of the new 
department. Major Hinds, in addition to attack- 
ing Camp Douglas, was instructed to capture 
one of the iron steamers that ran between Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee. 

Major Cole made his preparations systematic- 








ally and skillf His first move was to estab- 


lish himself Sandusky under the guise of a 


wealthy oil s} itor of Titusville, Pa., organiz- 
ing the Mount Hope Oil Company, with Judge 


Filmore, of Buffalo, as president, and himself as 
Thompson is said to have paid 
over to Cole $60,000 in gold, part of which was 
deposited in ink at Sandusky to the major’s 
credit. Accounts were also opened in Phila- 
delphia and Belmont, N. Y., in the name of 
John Bell. Having such a comfortable bank 
account Cole at once took rank as a substantial 
business man 


secretary. J 


He had pleasant apartments in 
the West House, gave fine dinners, was affable 
and jovial, and it was not long before he became 
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a general favorite. To the officers of the Michi- 
yan, Whom he assiduously courted, he strove to 
make himself especially agreeable. They were 
always welcome guests at his banquets. The 
wine he served them was the finest to be had, 
and his cigars were of the choicest brands. He 
was a good story teller; his conversation was 
sprightly and amusing ; his wit was spontane- 
ous ; his money was free as water. He was an 
ideal companion, and the result which he had 
cunningly contrived, was to give him full access 
to the man-of-war he had so adroitly planned to 
capture. In fact he was in such good favor that 
he succeeded in having two Confederates en- 
rolled as seamen on board the Michigan, and 
ten men enlisted as Union soldiers and stationed 
for duty on Johnson’s Island. 

Associated with Major Cole was John Yates 
Beall, a man whose bravery was unquestioned 
and whose fidelity to the Southern cause was 
sincere and heartfelt. He was in West 
Virginia, was a graduate of college, possessed of 


be rn 


a bright intellect, and qualified in every way to 
command respect and admiration. He had been 
the owner of a large plantation in Jefferson 
County in his native State, and at the time 
the war broke out 
$2,000,000, 


was estimated to be worth 
At the call of his country to arms 
he gave up everything, organized Company 
G, Second West Virginia Infantry, afterward a 
part of the celebrated ‘‘ Stonewall Brigade,’’ and 
went to the front. Later on he became Cole’s 
second officer and was one of the most energetic 
men in the secret service. 

An 
also played an important part in these opera- 
tions. She was an ardent sympathizer with the 
Southern cause, and applied to Thompson for 
some assignment whereby she could prove her 
loyalty and usefulness. 


English woman, known as Annie Davis, 


At first he was suspi- 
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—— 
cious of her, but she was so persistent that he 
finally allowed her to act as messenger between 
himself and Cole. In this capacity she devel- 
oped such faithfulness and tact that she soon be- 
came one of the most trusted members of the 
inner circle. She was a handsome woman, of 
shapely form and snapping, coal-black eyes. Her 
dark, curling hair was worn short that she might 
readily adopt a masculine disguise, and she was 
as versatile in the number of characters that she 
assumed as she was quick witted in extricating 
herself and friends from trying situations. On 
one occasion she had been sent to Richmond 
with important dispatches from Sandusky. She 
had joined Major Cole in Washington, and they 
had proceeded to New York, where, in the par- 
lor of the St. Nicholas Hotel they met twe Fed- 
eral officers, accompanied by their wives. Miss 
Davis recognized the ladies as old schoolmates, 
and introduced Major Cole as her cousin. Later 
in the day Cole was arrested by the provost 
guard on the charge of being a Confederate spy. 
No dispatches nor incriminating papers were 
found on his person, but it was still deemed ad- 
visable to hold him on suspicion. On being 
taken to prison the first thought that flashed 
across his mind was that Annie Davis had be- 
trayed him. He however, the 
great injustice he had done her, for upon becom- 
ing apprised of the situation she inimediately 
went to her friends and pleaded for his release. 


soon learned, 


‘‘He is not my cousin,’”’ she said, with tears 
in her eyes. He is my 
My father opposed the marriage and 

Major Cole is not a Southern spy, 
but an oil operator living in Sandusky.’’ 

So well did she present her case that her 
former induced their husbands to 
Dix and secure Cole’s release. 
When the major entered the hotel he was met 
by Annie Davis, who, 


‘*T told you wrong. 
husband, 
we eloped. 


schoolmates 
call on General 








RESERVE POWDER MAGAZINE NEAR THE OLD EASTERN FORT. 


in the presence of her 
friends, threw her 
arms around his neck 
and cried, ‘‘Oh, my 
husband, 
kusband !”’ 
Utterly at a loss to 


my dear 





understand her mean- 
ing, yet trained to 
evince no surprise at 
any sudden _ turn 
events might take, 
Cole returned her 
greetings of affection. 
When alone he asked 
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for an explanation, and when given 
the woman added, ‘‘I am not your 
wife, but I shall be when you tread 
the deck of the Michigan as her cap- 
tor.”’ 

No less intrepid and fearless than 
the daring co-workers whom he had 
employed was Jacob Thompson him- 
self. There was no project too haz- 











OLD 





ARMY CHURCH, 


ardous for him to undertake, no risk 
that he was not willing to assume 
personally. 

While Major Cole was in his room 
one day at the hotel in Sandusky, he 
was notified that his aunt was in the 
parlor and desired to see him. He 
knew at once that the caller was not his 
aunt, but promptly gave orders that 
he would receive her in his apart- 
ments. An apparently elderly lady, 
quietly dressed in black, was ushered into his 
presence. When the servant had gone and the 
veil was removed the features of Jacob Thomp- 
son were easily recognized. In this character 
of a curious old woman from the country he 
was taken aboard the Michigan, visited every 
nook and cranny of the ship, and made a 
mental note of her machinery, arms and appur- 
tenances. 

To men like Thompson, Cole and Beall, and 
to a woman like Annie Davis, the dangers at- 
tending the formation of a great conspiracy such 
as they had planned, entered into no part what- 
ever of the considerations. Their calculations 
were all based on the results to be obtained in 
the event of success. And of this success they 
felt assured. The details had been carefully 
arranged and skillfully executed. All was in 
readiness for the first fatal blow. 

On the morning of September 19th Major Cole 
left Detroit for Sandusky, where he had _pre- 













STONE POWDER MAGAZINE, 
viously made an engagement to en- 
tertain the officers of the Michigan 





4, . . 7. 


OFFi€ ERS’ HEADS ARTERS AND PARADE GROUNDs, 


on board ship, at five o’clock that evening. Some 
of the wine had been drugged, and it was the in- 
tention when the feast was at its height for Cole 
to rush on deck and give a signal to Beall, who 
would make the attack from a steamer that was to 
be seized that same day. In the meantime Con- 
federates on numerous little fishing boats were to 
swarm up the sides of the man-of-war, and, with 


the two Southern seamen already pn board, batton 


down the hatches, making prisoners of all who 
were below. Cole, once in possession of the deck, 
was to turn the guns, which were always ready for 


action, on the fortifications at Johnson’s Island, 
and under cover of the shot and shell the prison- 
ers were to rise against the Union soldiers. Short- 
ly before | ing Detroit Major Cole sent this 
telegram to Major Hind’s assistant in Chicago : 


‘*Derroir, September 19th, 1864. 
stock in the Mount Hope Oil Com- 
‘clock to-day. Be prompt. 

*“*C. H. Coz.” 


Close out 


pany befor 
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The interpretation was clear to the conspira- 
tors. It meant that the attempt to capture the 
Michigan would be made that afternoon, and di- 
rected that Camps Douglas, Chase and Morton 
should he attacked at once. 

Cole and Beall took passage on the steamer 
Philo Parsons, which ran between Detroit and 
Sandusky, making stops at various places on the 
Canadian side of the Detroit River. When 
Windsor and Malden were reached several Con- 
federates got aboard. At Malden there were 
twenty men, who carried with them an old-fash- 
ioned trunk tied with ropes. All the men 
looked somewhat rough, but their appearance 
attracted no suspicion, as at that time a great 
many were fleeing into Canada to escape the 
draft, and many more who had gone there were 
forced to return for the lack of money. Major 
Cole was on terms of intimacy with Captain 
Atwood, the commander of the vessel, and the 
two were together in the pilot-house, chatting 
and laughing, when Beall gave the signal. 

With a quick movement Cole covered the cap- 
tin with a revolver. 

Thinking it a jest, yet frightened at the seri- 
ous look of his companion, Atwood exclaimed, 
‘Why, what does this mean, major ?”’ 

‘Tt means,’’ replied Cole, coolly, ‘‘ that you 
are my prisoner, and that I take possession of 
this ship in the name of the Confederate States 
of America.’’ 

During the few minutes that were required to 
make the captain a prisoner the rough-looking 
men who had gone aboard at Windsor and 
Malden were busily engaged in cutting the ropes 
that bound the old trunk, and the hatchets and 
revolvers which it contained were quickly taken 
out and distributed among the Confederates. 
The crew of the Philo Parsons, taken completely 
by surprise, surrendered almost without a strug- 
gle, and were placed below the hatches. Among 
the attacking party was a competent engineer, 
and sailors well qualified to take charge of the 
vessel. As soon as Cole was in fuil possession 
he ordered the prow of the steamer turned to- 
ward Put-in-Bay Island, which was reached 
about noon. Lying at the wharf was the steamer 
Island Queen, bound for Cleveland with 300 pas- 
sengers, mostly unarmed soldiers, on their way 
to be mustered out. Quickly running alongside, 
the Parsons made fast and captured her, and 
the two vessels were steered to Fighting Island, 
where the prisoners were compelled to land. 
The boats then steamed rapidly toward San- 
dusky, and when within a short distance of the 
Michigan Major Cole was rowed to her in a 





small boat, in order that he might keep his en- 
gagement with the Federal officers. 

Thus far everything was working satisfac- 
torily. There had not been the slightest hitch 
in the proceedings, nor was there the least sus- 
picion that anything was wrong. Smiling and 
confident Cole went over the side of the big gun- 
boat. He was received cordially as usual. At 
the dinner he was at his best. His laugh was 
hearty and his wit was sparkling. The ward- 
room echoed and re-echoed with the peals of 
merriment. The drugged wine was beginning 
to have effect. His prize apparently within his 
grasp, Cole toyed with it as a cat plays with a 
mouse. But he delayed one moment too long. 
As he was draining the glass to his last toast an 
officer from Johnson’s Island entered. Tapping 
Cole on the shoulder, the officer said : ‘‘ I arrest 
you, major, as a Confederate spy.”’ 

Cole’s face never changed, but his heart sank 
within him. The great conspiracy had failed. 
Upon being searched papers were found in his 
possession that proved beyond a doubt his guilt. 
Always quick in an emergency, he implicated 
twelve innocent citizens of Sandusky, among 
them the proprietor of the hotel where Cole was 
stopping. Arrests were immediately made, and 
in this way Annie Davis learned what had hap- 
pened, and rowing out to the fishing boats that 
were waiting for Cole’s signal, notified their oc- 
cupants and they in turn informed Beall. In 
this way Cole covered the escape of his friends, 
and afterward secured the release of the arrested 
men by frankly telling why he had implicated 
them. 

As soon as Beall learned the turn affairs had 
taken he scuttled the Jsland Queen in full sight 
of the crew of the Michigan, and ran the Philo 
Parsons over to the Canadian shore, where she 
was also sunk. 

The failure of the plot to capture the Michigan 
carried with it the abandonment of the proposed 
attacks at the other points. Knowledge of the 
miscarriage of the Johnson’s Island plans were 
quickly communicated to the other leaders, and 
the entire conspiracy that had been months in 
formation was, on the eve of consummation, 
shattered in an instant. 

Major Cole was betrayed by a Colonel Johnson 
of Kentucky, who dropped a letter giving an 
outline of the plot, on the wharf at Malden, just 
before leaving there on the Philo Parsons, on the 
morning of September 19th. The letter was 


found shortly afterward and sent to the provost 
marshal at Detroit, who telegraphed the fact to 
the officers of the Michigan. By some mistake 
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THE JOHNSON 
the dispatch was forwarded to the commanding 
officer at Johnson’s Island, and it was the merest 
accident that the message reached the ship in 
time to prevent its capture. Colonel Johnson 
afterward cut throat with 
during his confinement at the barracks 
in Cincinnati as a witness for the United States. 

The Confederate 
notice that 


his while suffering 


remorst 


government 
Cole should be regarded as 


promptly gave 
a pris- 
and that two Federal officers would 
as hostages for him. 


oner of war, 
be held 
Cincinnati by a military court, of which General 
Heintzelman was president, and was convicted 
of the charge of piracy and of being a Confederate 


Cole was tried in 


spy. He was sentenced to be hanged on John- 
son’s Island, February 16th, 1865, and was con- 
fined there until he attempted to escape, when 


he was transferred to Fort Lafayette. By some 


means or other the Confederates in Canada were 


made acquainted with every move regarding his 
case, and 
when it 
decided to re- 


was 


move him 
arrange- ° 
ments were 


aM eis: werom & dip iy 
Te eee 
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made, under 
the leader- 
ship of Beall, 
to attempt a 
rescue \ 


a 
| 


train on the 
Lake Shore 
road on 
which Cole 


was supposed 
to be a pris- 
oner, Was CONFEDERATE CEMETERY, JOHNSON’S 
wrecked ISLAND. 

near Buffalo, but it proved to be the wrong 
one, and he was safely locked up behind the 
walls of Fort Lafayette. In the meantime 
public sentiment had softened toward him, 
and General M. D. Leggett, afterward com- 
missioner of patents, two of the ladies who 
the Island Queen when captured, 
and many others petitioned successfully for 


were on 


a computation of sentence to life imprison- 
ment. In 
habeas corpus at the instance of Jacob Thomp- 


1866 he was released on a writ of 


son, escaped to Canada and thence to Mexico, 
Finally, 
he was pardoned by the President, returned 
to the United States, and made his home in 
Texas. 


3eall was arrested a short time after his at- 


where he served under Maximilian. 


ISLAND 
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tempt to free Cole, and despite the persistent 
efforts of his friend, John Wilkes Booth and 
others, was executed on Governor’s Island, 


241 IS60. In 
his brother | rote 


February his farewell letter to 


* Remembe 


that Lam not 


indly to my friends. Say to taem 


ff committing any crime against 


society. I dic country. No thirst for blood nor 
lucre animate my course. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lon will repay.’ Therefore, show no 
unkindness t soners ; they are helpless.”’ 


Annie D 3 
ish subject, 
trict Court « 
Webster- Ashbuton 
While Cole was 
him and asked him his wishes as to her future 
course in life. He replied that he hoped to see 
her well married before he died, and she shortly 


is captured, and being a Brit- 
tried in the United States Dis- 
charge of having violated the 
but acquitted. 
iwaiting execution she visited 


treaty, was 


Coe 
AM 1, | LAS 
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afterward wedded the man who succeeded Cole 
as secretary of the Mount Hope Oil Company. 
Thus was the great conspiracy of Johnson’s 
Island planned and thus did it fail, adding one 
more chapter to the sad history of the Civil 


War. 


Each day some death reminds us of an 


AN 


AINTING pict- 


sisbing’s busi- 







ness. Some 
painters paint pict- 
ures of people, some 
paint pictures of land- 
scapes, and others 
paint pictures of dei- 
ties saints, but 
sisbing sticks to the cow, and after 
to faithfully 
‘* Bossie’s *’ 


or 


many years devoted 


transferring likeness 
from pasture to canvas he has come 
to depend upon her as his ‘‘ most 
valuable friend.’’ It be 
mitted, incidentally, that Bisbing 
now and then gives a little attention 
to the herds that bleat, 

! stances are more or less departures, 
Even though he may be able. to portray the 
sheep as well as he portrays the cow, his prefer- 


may ad- 


but those in- 


ence rather gocs in the direction of the latter ; 
and in this particular instance it is the cow that 
is to come under consideration with the artistic 
conceptions of Bisbing. 

Bisbing has made a deep study of his model, 


Madame Cow, and although he cannot bring her 


to his studio and consign her to the pedestal, 
with instructions to ‘‘remain in that position,”’ 
‘raise the head a little,’’ ‘‘let that foot assume 
a more natural position,”’ etc., he is willing to go 
to her in her own grand duchy, and he is partial 
to her peculiar lines of beauty, to the shapes 
and spots that nature has given to her sometimes 
slick and sometimes shaggy hide—even to the 
exclusion of all other kinds of models. Bisbing 
admits that ‘‘ Bossie’s’’ fee for posing has never 
been paid, and that if a day of reckoning ever 
comes he will be at a loss to know in what kind 
of coin she will be entitled to her remuneration. 


The 


means. 


school of theosophy may find him the 
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ures of cows is, 
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incident of war times—thrilling or pathetic— 
half-forgotten in the cares and strife of our busy 
lives. But in a few more years the actors in 
those tragic scenes will all have passed away. 
There will remain only the written histories, the 
musty records and the roll-calls. 


PAINTER. 


ERWIN. 
And who is Bisbing? Well, Bisbing was 
once an American, and still is an American— 


‘an American artist in Paris.’”’ A long time 
ago Bisbing had a studio overlooking Inde- 


pendence Park, in Philadelphia, but now he 
has a studio which overlooks a forest of Mansard 
roofs and chimneys in Paris. Bisbing—as well 
as other members of a certain select little club of 
ten or eleven celebrities, known as the Paris So- 
ciety of American Artists—has a few ideas of a 
pronounced kind on the subject of how American 
artists living in America are unappreciated by 
the American public, and particularly on the 
subject of an American artist ceasing to be an 
American after he has been five vears away from 
America (according to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ), and therefore being subject to tariff duty on 
(If 


you want to stir up a hornet’s nest, just ask 


the pictures he sends to his native country. 


Bisbing or Weeks or MacEwen or Pierce about 
the ‘‘ wisdom”? of that Treasury Department in- 
terpretation of what constitutes an American ! 
You will find Bisbing in a studio in the Rue 
des Martyrs, Montmartre section of Paris, which 
would .be a ‘‘den’’ were it not a little too spa- 
cious to aptly receive that name. He lives alone 
and declares the company to be quite satisfac- 
tory. Inthe summer he packs traps and goes 
to Holland where the France and 
other countries have cows, but not just the right 
kind of cows to suit Bisbing. 


cows live. 


The Dutch cow is 
the more artistically developed specimen. She 
‘takes a better picture.’”?’ Out on the big 
meadows up there in Holland she is the queen of 
her kind, homely and lovely at the same time. 
The meadow is her studio, and the artist must 
come to her, for she will not go to the artist. 
She is the mountain. 

There, in the language of her country, she 
is a koe— pronounced Her familiar 
‘Bless ’’—that is, when you call her 
‘Come, Bless !’’ 


coo.’’ 
name is 
you say, 


‘“ Bless’’ and all her relatives constitute about 
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three-fourths of the means of livelihood of the 
country folk in Holland, and she is therefore a 
very important citizeness. 

‘*Tll bet you don’t know what a timid and 
whimsical creature a cow is,’’ says Bisbing. 
‘* Moreover, unless you have become well ac- 
quainted with her you can’t tell me the color of 
her eyes, nor can you explain to me the peculiar 
quality of emotion she feels when you look at 
her straight in the eves and try to make a sketch 
of her before she moves.”’ 

I reply that I ‘‘ give it up,’’ of course. 

‘Well, her eyes are almost invariably of a 
deep and mellow brown color. Beginners in 
cow painting are apt to consider it a grayish 
tone, but that is usually an error. It is a strong 
and powerful color, and requires a ‘full’ palette 
for absolute fidelity of expression.’ 

A little more about Bisbing himself: Bisbing 
is tall—complains bitterly because bicycle frames 
are not twenty-nine-inch instead of reaching 
their limit at twenty-seven—wears a reddish- 
brown beard trimmed to a point. 

He is one of the most carefully calculating 
mortals that ever lived. In May, on the occa- 
sion of his annual pilgrimage to ‘‘ Cowland,”’ he 
rides his bicycle from Paris to Holland, there 
to take advantage of the springtime of life and 
the attractiveness of the Dutch calves. He 
most diligently studies the maps of all the 
interlying routes, until he can tell you to the 
inch and hour how to make the trip. He is 
also something of an enthusiast on clouds and 
sunsets. He is ready at all times to arrest every- 
thing else in progress for the chance to con- 
template a fine setting of clouds in the sky. He 
photographs particularly fine shades and arrange- 
ments of clouds, and chez Jui has a large collec- 
tion of proofs. Of course the clouds are to be 





ultimately veyed to canvas, back of and 
above some f Sp cimen of cow. 

‘* What is the best kind of a cow to paint ?”’ I 
inquired of Bisbing one day, by way of a rather 
omnibus style of inartistic query. ‘‘ 1s’ pose that 
spotted cows are better than cows of all one 


color ?”’ 


And Bisbing said I was right. 

‘You se he continued, ‘‘ cows that are of 
one shade or color are too monotonous. They 
won't do in the picture. May be all right for 


milk, but 1 poor pictures. Alderneys, for 


instance, are pretty cows, but to make them 
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pretty in pictures is very difficult. The Holstein, 
ah, there’s the cow for painting! Her varie- 
gated coat of black and white patches is the 
theme. And there are yarious other breeds, with 
yellows, grays, and warm reds always alterna- 
ting with white. These are the cows who make 
us thankful, for they give us the play of color, 
to which we add the tints of the landscape to 
comprise the entire scheme. 

‘* Of course, horse-painting is very interesting 
too, but one does not so often see the horse in 
his really natural state. The horse is usually 
hitched to a cart and being whipped and sworn 
at by his superior comrade and master—man. 
Moreover, after you have begun to paint horses, 
first thing you know you are painting them all 
as race horses, and eventually you will succumb 
to the request of the owner or trainer, who wants 
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the Holstein breed. But in other parts of the 
same country all breeds and crossings of breeds 
are found, and that gives rise to cows of every 
known shade and hue or design thereof. 

Bisbing relates that the cow must be found at 
her ease, in a pasture where she is at home, be- 
fore she is properly suited to having her picture 
taken. When she is turned into a strange pas- 
ture she runs about exploring all the corners, 
and she does not trust herself to grazing, and 
therefore does not become receptive of the artist’s 
appreciation until she is thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation. 

‘* And do you know,” says Bisbing, ‘‘ that a 
cow is the most suspicious thing in the world? 
That is, nervous and sensitive to attention: She 


can’t stand being looked at a long time from one 
point of view. 


I approach her majesty, pencil 





‘to be painted with his horse. And you might 


as well paint pictures of society gentlemen in, 


full evening dress as to paint pictures of race 
horses—just as much art in the result.’’ 

I mentioned the name of I osa Bonheur—that 
being the only person I could ever think of in 
connection with the painting of horses. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Bisbing, ‘‘her pictures of 
horses are the examples of that which is the 
strongest in that branch of art. For instance, 
her celebrated ‘Horse Fair,’ porcraying the 
magnificent Percheron animal—compare that, if 
you can, to that of some dandy-looking dude of 
a race horse !"’ 

But to come back to cows. In certain parts of 
Holland —such as the environs of Dordrecht, 

Xotterdam, Delft and the Hague—one is apt to 
remark that all the cows are black-and-white of 





in my teeth, sketch-book in one hand, and camp- 
stool in the other, wishing to take advantage of 
a certain three-quarter view of her at her best. 
As I seat myself she turns round and walks 
away ten yards. I repeat the trial again and 
again, until ‘ Bless’ gets other compliments from 
me besides blessings, and after three hours’ hard 
work I succeed in making the sketch from the 
desired point of attack. 

‘To me the privilege of walking out upon the 
broad Dutch meadows and watching the cows 
graze, with the long lines of Pollard willows 
marking the windings of the streams and provid- 
ing shade for the cows when the sun is hot, and, 
most important of all considerations for the artist, 
furnishing the theme of the landscape—well, 
there must be some allowance made for the fact 
that I see it from the professional standpoint. 


’ 
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But let me mention the instances of a few cattle 
painters of the modern period, and the value put 
upon their works, even though they were images 
of plain and instinct-following beasts. Troyon— 








one of the greatest, mark you—the prices his 
pictures command! Turn back into the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to the names of 
Cuyp and Paul Potter. And in the present, Rosa 








** MATERNITE.”’ 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY H. 8. BISBING, 
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FROM THE CRIGINAL PAINTING BY H, 8. BISBING, 


Bonheur and de Haas, They were (and are) cat- 
tle painters, and as such fervently admired.”’ 

I wanted to know why there were compara- 
tively so few cattle painters. 

‘Ah,’’ replied Bisbing, ‘‘ it’s not an easy 
task. Of course, you know, I’m not boasting, 
but I say that cattle painting is not acquired in 
meritorious fashion by every idle fellow who be- 
gins with a colored Jead pencil and aspires to be- 
come an artist. Did you ever study cow anat- 
omy pie 

Of course I never did. 

‘Well, you’d have to if you wanted to learn 
how to paint cows. The distribution of light 
and shade on the cow follows exactly the lines 
of her bone structure. So, you see, you must 
not only know the superficial forms of her high- 
ness, but you must know what lies beneath het 
more or less beautiful pelt. In my freshman 
days I made laborious drawings from an old book 
that of 
in the matter of 
and I went into the cowshed with 


differs from 
much more than 


on horse anatomy (which 
the cow not 
proportions F 
the drawing, and there made up the other parts 
of the cow.’’ 

Bisbing goes only to Holland for his cows. 
He is satisfied with Dutch 
none other in this world, 

He and his friend MacEwan turn up at a little 
town called—eceall it Oudeveldt, for convenience, 
as there is no 


cows and asks for 


far as records 
show, on the borders of one of the big rivers, 


flowing, apparently, ‘‘all 


such town, as 


over creation,’’ as 


rivers do in Holland, and ultimately out into 
the ocean. 

There they enjoy the pleasant acquaintance of 
Mynheer Dikkerbuik, the burgomaster, Klas 
Van Dijk, the police force, and the other one 
hundred and ninety-eight residents. They Jodge 
at a hotel, which, according to their story, pre- 
sents over its street portal a coat of arms of the 
design of a Their commercial 
relations with the hotel-keeper are sustained in 


snail couchant. 


stable attitude by the payment of something 
more or less than a dollar a day, convention and 
fair times included, and those with the burgo- 
master by the equally tangible evidence of an 
occasional bottle of port. Aftera ‘‘ port party ”’ 
the entire police force (Van Dijk) is recharged 
with the necessity of carefully and wisely pro- 
viding the proper kind of day and night protec- 
tion to Bisbing and MacEwen in a locality where 
personal dangers sometimes run as high as being 
subjected to the small boy with a stone. 

But Bishing, I find, is still talking about how 
hard it is to get the cow to pose for her portrait. 
He says it’s a sort of catch-as-catch-can pro- 
cedure. 

‘*Memory, in remembering colors,’’ says Bis- 


hing, ‘‘is pre-eminently necessary. A simple 
One Weeks, the celebrated 
Oriental painter, and I were out cycling on a 
trip from Paris to Mont St. Michel, and when 


riding the 


instance : time 


we were along seashore between 


Grandecamp and Isigny we saw a bit of old road 
leading from the highway down to the sea. 


We 
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followed the old road for some distance, and it 
became almost obliterated from view when we 
arrived at the beach. It was almost entirely 
lost in the delicate gray-green grass which is so 
often characteristic of seashore. slopes. On the 
herbage was feeding a flock of sheep, guarded by 
an old shepherd and his frowsy dog. Behind 
them—we were looking toward the sun—the 
afternoon sunlight fell in a great blaze of white 
light on the sea, grading to pale gray-blue on 
either side—a delicate warm gray sky, in which 


floated a few long streamers of fleecy clouds, and 
bang! right against the brightest light a pictur- 
esque old house that made a powerful dark spot 
in the captivating picture. 

**T looked 


the lateness of 


the scene ten minutes, and then 

the hour necessitated our moving 
on. We got back to Paris a day later, Saturday. 
On Monday 
canvas,’”’ 


rning I began the picture on 


That picture, painted from memory, now 
hangs in the National Gallery at Berlin. 


@ 





THE SOLDIER’S TENT. 


By CARMEN SYLVA 


FYXNUE soldier lay siniling peacefull 


Asleep in his tent on the swat 


The Moon crept in and said wok at me, 


A glance from thy 


But he answered 


‘9 


sweetheart I ng to thee 
‘*T have my sword,’ 


Then the rustling Wind drew softls 


Breathed round him with whisp 


‘Tam the sighs of thy mother dea 


The sighs of thy mother am I, dost 


But he answered 


‘I have the fig 


Then Night sank down from the d ng sky 


Round the sleep Yr, 


ind murmure Rest 


Thy sweetheart’s veil on thy face d 
He answered: ‘No need of it hav 
For the banner doth cover me b 


The river came rolling, clear and w 


By the tent, with 


its silver floo 


And said: ‘‘ Ll am water, the cleans tick 


More blesssed than aught in the w veside,’’ 


jut he answered : 


Then Sleep drew near 


‘IT have my 


to his tent, l »W 


She whispered with soothing bre 


‘IT am Sleep, the healer of ev’ry 


The dearest treasure of man below. 


But the soldier replied: ‘‘T have death 


? 





Td AHL ONINNOAY 
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MARIE TREMAINE 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GApsBURY’sS BROTHER,” ‘‘ SILVER SHAFTS,” ‘SOLD Forty’ 


STONE,” ‘‘ MISTRESS 







ORD DUNMORE consulted 
uneasily with Foy, and 
took counsel of his officers. 
The palace was filled with 
arms far better than those 
in the hands of the Colo- 
nists. The cellars were well 
supplied with the stolen 

ammunition. The king had vested him with 

absolute authority, and who could resist the 
king? The earl curled his lip in scorn at the 
madness of these people ; nevertheless he hesi- 
tated before he braved them too far, or gave 
the command to Captain Montague that the 
dauntless Colonial commanders were ready to 
peril life and property in resisting. ‘‘ Let 

Montague fire on the town, my lord. These 

blatant rebels are only bragging ; 
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they dare 
not show fight with their undisciplined, half- 
armed shirt men. Put down their threats by 
dealing a summary justice upon them. Let 
Montague fire upon Williamsburg and seize the 
estates of these men ; that is the counsel I give 
your excellency,’’ Foy said, malignant in spite 
of his fears, and keeping close to the Governor’s 
ear, dropping his poisoned whispers where he 
knew they were only too acceptable, and where 
they wrought the most evil. 

’Fore God, it seems the easiest way, to my 
mind. Temporize with them, and they will kick 
us out of the Colony. I wish Hamilton would 
come; he laughs at your pusillanimity !’’ angrily 
responded Lord Dunmore, shaking his fist at the 
group of anxious officers gloomily waiting for his 
decision. 

Vol. XLVI.— 25. 


Begun in the 


s Master,” ‘* THE MAGNET 
Marion,” Er 


CHAPTER XITI.— Continvet 


‘* My lord, you have done us the honor of ask- 
ing an opinion,’’ was Collins’s calm reminder. 
‘*Tt is adverse to any such command as that of fir- 
peace if you simply order your receiver-general 
to pay in pounds and shillings the affront you 
have offered these people.”’ 

Dunmore’s face flushed almost purple; he 
wiped the drops of perspiration from his heated 
brow in helpless, unspeakable rage. It was too 
much to ask him to relinquish this opportunity 
of vengeance, to delay the wholesale confisca- 
tions in his mental eye. Already he fancied his 
hand closing upon Basil Tremaine’s rich estates, 
or grasping the great Alexander possessions, and 
thus adding to his own wealth. All this seemed 
close to him, within arm’s length, needing only 
a little defiant resolution, a cruel taking ad- 
vantage of the emergency, to turn the scale in 
his favor, and then he could confiscate ad libitum. 
The first name should be Basil Tremaine, be- 
cause of his hatred ; the second should be Alex- 
ander, because of their wealth ; and now his of- 
ficers dissuaded, nay, more, insisted that Monta- 
gue should restrain his men. 


‘You are infernal cowards !’’ he roared, in- 
sultingly. ‘‘ Why didn’t Hamilton come ashore ? 


Curse such poltroons! Seems to me you speak 
your mind plainer than it beseemeth navy cap- 
tains.”’ 

‘* Your lordship asked our opinions,’’ was the 
firm reply, 
der the epit 
races. 

‘“We have 
March num! 


though the quiet officer colored un- 
ts bestowed upon himself and com- 


no force to cope with the army 
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under Patrick Henry. Your lordship must either 
retreat before nightfall or fall into their hands a 
prisoner of war,’’ added an old officerin uniform, 
looking fixedly at their ruler. 

The earl’s countenance fell ; 
short, truly. 

‘‘ Before nightfall,’’ repeated Dunmore, slowly, 
the fierce tone changing. ‘‘ We can gain nothing 
by retreat. It may not be wise to precipitate 
matters ; perhaps it would be better to toss them 
this bone, and while they pick it we will take 
means to punish this high-handed rebellion. 
Captain Foy, have Receiver-General Corbin sum- 
moned. ’Fore God, I dare swear he be as much 
a traitor at heart as the worst of them. Tell him 
to pay the price of the powder. I am willing to 
be overruled by my officers in this matter; but 
I wish Hamilton had been in Captain Montague’ s 
place.”’ 


the time was 


‘“‘T am of your mind, my lord,’’ rejoined Foy, 
not caring to conceal his ill-humor. ‘‘ Hamil- 
ton’s interest is inseparable from ours.”’ 

‘*Ay, we would never have had this humilia- 
tion if Hamilton had been in the place of some 
of these over-cautious poltroons,’’ answered Lord 
Dunmore, glaring at Collins and breathing thick- 
ly as if the alternative choked him. 

Foy muttered the venomous things he dared 
not utter among men who bore him no love nor 
even friendliness. The receiver-general had gone 
with the money to indemnify the Colony for their 
lost ammunition; and for awhile the danger 
seemed over, the peril to the governor averted. 
Patrick Henry did not advance; a few of the 
men were going home to wait, only to wait, and 
not very long ; but many there were who waited 
at Doncastle’s Ordinary, many too wary to fall 
into the trap, and among them was the troop led 
by Bernard Bassett. 

Lady Dunmore and her suite returned to the 
palace. The officers were ordered back to their 
old quarters, but the palace was armed like a 
fortress of war and every preparation made for 
defense from the enemy lying so harmlessly, but 
so persistently, a few miles away. Strange faces 
began to appear about the palace premises. In- 
dians crept hither and thither, negroes thronged. 
The motley crew were oddly warlike for a do- 
mestic establishment, and, above all, Hamilton 
was summoned to remain on shore. 

‘Hamilton must leave the Mugdalen and come 
to Williamsburg ; tell him not to delay,’’ were 
his excellency’s peremptory orders, and Hamil- 
ton, true to his inclination as well as his military 
habits, obeyed without delay. 

It had been weeks since he had appeared in 
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the Colonial capital before nightfall, weeks since 
he had met men on the street in the clear sun- 
light and received a salutation from them. It 
mattered little to Hamilton that the salutation 
was icily cold. He walked on, followed by a few 
marines, who were struggling to make their way 
through the crowded street. 

‘*The northwestern road? Who lives out in 
that region? None of my quondam friends, ex- 
cept the Marchisons,’’ soliloquized the British 
officer, turning into the palace green. ; 

‘*Is Colonel Marchison still in town?’’ he 
asked of a negro servant sunning his ebon face 
at one of the doors. 

‘* Yes ; mastah he done stay on in town, and 
hab all de family here till dat Colony army is 
*spersed.”’ 


9 


Hamilton’s mind was at rest. Things seemed 
to set in a tide more favorable to his interests. 
The Colonists would not dare to attack, and yet 
they were in open rebellion. 

‘We are holding off, Hamilton,’’ exclaimed 
Lord Dunmore, with a fiendish glare of triumph 
on his face. ‘‘I shall crush these seditious, 
troublesome men before they are many days 
older, and then, my boy, you may gather up the 
spoils and take home that fair young wife they 
are determined to marry off to Bassett.’’ 

‘* En verite, my lord,’’ answered Jasper, lazily. 
‘*T have determined to take her home without 
waiting for the spoils.’’ 

‘*Good Lord,”’ ejaculated the Governor, with a 
roar of coarse laughter, ‘‘Basil will perish with 
rage and chagrin, but,’’? he added, the laugh 
abruptly ceasing, as the earl laid his thick, heavy 
hand upon Hamilton’s shoulder and looked into 
the cool, handsome face with genuine admira- 
tion, ‘‘ you are right, and a gallant gentleman 
for taking this stand; bring her here to the 
palace, my Lady Dunmore will take her in 
When will you do this, Hamilton ?”’ 
‘*T have determined to see 


charge. 
Marie to-day, un- 
less your lordship has rougher work for me.”’ 

‘None whatever, major; I am vastly pleased 
to see you make short work of the whole affair, sir. 
This Bassett and his partisan troop hang around 
the town with no good intentions to any of us ; 
he may be beforehand with you and send her 
off to Tremaine Manor.’’ 

‘* He dare not,’’ Hamilton said, enraged by the 
very mention of Bernard’s agency in any matter 
concerning Marie. 


‘*Softly, major,’’ said Lord Dunmore. ‘ You 


well know that if she is safe at the Manor House 
she may just as well be in heaven, so far as she 
Therefore I say that it is 


is accessible to you. 
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wise for you to assert your rights and balk this 
fellow of his expectations.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, my lord; I had determined to 
act decidedly, and set all doubts at rest as to 
whose wife she shall be,’’ and Hamilton saun- 
tered over to Lady Catherine Murray, who wel- 
comed him as eagerly as the earl had done, only 
that her welcome was tinctured with a feeling 
she cared not to have the major perceive.”’ 

‘‘You have returned to us, Major Hamilton. 
I feel safer now that you are in the palace, and 
openly a British officer. These terrible people 
threaten papa until I dare not lay down to sleep 
for fear they will burn us up or kill us before 
morning,’’ she said, in a tremulous, nervous 
tone. 

‘* Alarmed, my dearest Lady Catherine!’ Ham- 
ilton said, drawing a chair near her, and speak- 
ing in the half-compassionate, tender tone he in- 
variably used toward Lady Catherine. 

She was fair and gentle, and somehow the 
downcast eyes and musical voice recalled Marie 
Tremaine. 

‘Alarmed when Montague is here with his 
marines, and your father has his motley crew 
haunting the basement halls ready to sally out 
at the first roll of the drum ?”’ 

‘*Yes ; but, oh, Major Hamilton, I fear these 
dreadful savage Indians and cutthroat men in 
papa’s service !’’ she said, in a terrified tone. 
‘What do you think of them, Major Hamil- 
ton?’ she asked, with an anxious scrutiny of 
his face. 

‘* They will do admirably by way of ballast to 
fill empty corners, eat my Lord Dunmore’s stores 
and drain his exchequer,’’ replied Hamilton, 
laughing. 

‘*Oh, yes, vastly well; but papa is so angry 
and hard! I am afraid—always afraid !’’ she 
murmured, something more than doubt in the 
tones. 

‘You would not trust that lovely Miss Tre- 
maine in this house ?”’ 

‘Au contraire,”’ he said, lightly. ‘‘I shall 
bring her here very soon—to-morrow, possibly 
to-day. Does that inspire you with confidence ?”’ 

‘‘T know that it is not confidence in papa’s 
forces,”’ was the candid reply. ‘It must be 
some other motive inducing you to bring her to 
this miserable place. We are the victims of 
papa’s political schemes. Why should you add 
another to the number if you care for her in the 
least ?”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he answered, using the half- 
caressing tone and term with which he addressed 
Marie, ‘‘it is not a question of caring for her, it 


is the question of losing, or holding her if I lose 
her F 

‘*What will you do?’ asked Lady Catherine. 

‘* T will go mad !”’ was the low reply. 

‘*T cannot believe it,’’ she answered, a ring of 
disappointment in her voice. ‘‘ Is she so dear to 
you, Hamilton 





‘*So dear that it alarms me,’’ he said, in the 
same low tone. ‘‘So dear that I will not risk or 
allow Marie to return to Tremaine Manor, subject 
to the espionage and suit of Bernard Bassett.’’ 

‘‘After she has linked her fortunes with yours, 
sure she will need a protector.’’ 

Lady Catherine’s pretty hands clasped together 
in deprecative entreaty, but the light of laughter 
came into her face as he said : 

‘And you, too, my Lady Catherine. Warn- 
ings have been showered upon me from every 
quarter. These Colonist captains seem to have 
broadcast threats.’’ 

‘Don’t laugh at them as papa does,’’ entreated 
Lady Catherine, softly. 

‘T will not, because you wish it,’’ was the 
brief reply, as if her desire was a law. 

Not a thought of warnings or their significance 
disturbed his tranquility, when, smoking a long 
stemmed Virginia pipe, Hamilton left the palace 
and took his leisurely way to the Marchison 
house. 

The anticipation of meeting Marie after their 
long separation, of taking her‘in his arms once 
more and looking into her radiant face again, was 
like a delicious draught of nectar. Come what 
may, despite debts and bailiffs, despite Basil Tre- 
maine’s bitter prejudice, he would never more 
part from her. He glanced up at the window in 
passing along the graveled walk, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of Marie, but she was not visible, 
only the white dimity curtains floating in the 
evening breeze, in a ¢areless, lonesome way, as if 
none cared whether or not the bright ribbons 


held them in place. It was Anne who entered 
the drawing-room five minutes after the servant 
announced Major Hamilton. . 


‘“T knew you would come "’ 


fervently. 


’ she exclaimed, 


‘*Yes,’’ replied Hamilton, with unconcealed 
indifference, ‘‘ vou have kept your promise ; in 
consequence I am here to forgive your ill temper 
on the night we met last, provided you keep 
faith with m« 

‘‘Keep faith with you?’ repeated Anne, as 
bright possibilities rose before her as to what he 
might mean. ‘‘ How could [ break it? Did I 
not keep faith with you about that disgraceful 
affair of Marie Tremaine’s ?”’ 





‘‘Were you silent about it ?”’ 
thing but admiration 
hers. 


he queried, any- 
in the glance meeting 


‘‘T was, of a surety. 
telling it now ?”’ 

‘‘Why now? Is there any reason for free 
revelations Will they be any the less 
damaging to fair reputations ?’’ And the usually 
self-satisfied man of the world hated himself for 
even temporarily placing a reputation dearer 
than life in jeopardy. ‘‘ I’ll warrant you haven’t 
thought of her since !’’ 

Anne’s laugh rang shrilly through the great 
drawing-room, an unmusical, unmirthful laugh. 

‘‘ Where is she?’ he demanded. 

‘‘Gone down to Tremaine Manor,”’ briefly an- 
swered the girl, with a guilty hesitation increas- 
ing under the angry amazement coming into 
Hamilton’s face. 

‘‘Hamilton, her father sent the chariot and 
ordered her return,’’ she added, hastily, some- 
what comforted to see that there was no out- 
burst of rage, as she dreaded. 

Hamilton forced himself to maintain at least 
the traces of his silken serenity. He would not 
let her see how terrible a blow she had dealt 
him, and Anne for once, blind as the dullest of 
blunderers, grew garrulous. 

‘Yes, they have sent her to the plantation, 
poor girl |! It will be lonesome enough, but they 
made her go.”’ 


Do you object to my 


now ? 


‘Who made her go ?”’ 

‘¢ Bernard Bassett,’? answered Anne, wonder- 
ing why Hamilton smiled so unpleasantly. 

‘¢ When did she go ?”’ 

‘*To-day, at noon, in the Tremaine chariot 
and four bays. sernard 
Colonel Tremaine’s order. 


resolutely enforced 
They do not wish 
to remain any longer in Williamsburg. Ber- 
nard was not satisfied.’’ 

‘¢ Bernard !’’ almost hissed Hamilton, ‘‘ what 
has he to do with her ?”’ 

‘* Everything,’’ answered Anne, with anima- 
tion ; ‘‘ and Colonel Lennox insisted !’’ 

‘* Both of them. Ah,’’ he said, with inex- 
pressible scorn in the tone, ‘‘she is run down 
between them! Under whose escort does she 
travel ?”’ 

** Colonel Lennox.’’ 

Anne congratulated herself upon the success 
of her finesse. Hamilton did not seem to suffer 
any particular disappointment ; perhaps he did 
not care, at last, that they had taken Marie T're- 
maine out of his reach, only she did not like 
those hard lines about the mouth, or the glitter 
she had once before seen in his eye. 
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‘Lennox would give his life for Marie,’’ con- 
tinued Anne, growing jocular. ‘‘ He rides as 
escort and Mrs. Beverly in charge, because Ber- 
nard could not leave his troop just now, and 
then he will have to get leave of absence for the 
wedding.’’ 

‘‘Your sister Charlotte’s?’’ he interrogated, 
absently. 

‘*No, no, Marie Tremaine’s. They tell me it 
will take place as soon as things are quiet, and 
Bernard can leave for any length of time.”’ 

Anne rambled on flippantly, triumphantly, 
and never noticed that the replies were curt and 
abrupt, or that he was still standing listening to 
her, tacitly refusing the proffered seat she wished 
him so much to take. Nevertheless she recoiled 
a little at the muttered curse that broke from 


him as those last words were uttered. Even 
Anne refrained from urging him to remain, 


when Hamilton suddenly quitted the drawing-’ 
room without the semblance of an apology. 

‘‘God help her, poor child !’he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘And God help me to be revenged 
upon Bassett !”’ 


CHAPTER 


HONOR OF 


XIV. 


THE WOMEN AND PRINCES, 


‘‘Anp so Colonel Lennox has returned from 
Tremaine Manor? Does he report well of Marie’s 
health and docility,’’ demanded Anne Marchison 
of Bernard Bassett, who was paying a visit of 
courtesy under the cover of dusk to Mrs. Marchi- 
son’s family, only to find no one at home save 
the sleepy colonel and ever wide-awake second 
daughter. Bernard turned haughtily. The ex- 
traordinary impertinence of Anne’s question 
astonished him ; even her father rubbed his eyes 
drowsily and said : 

‘* Eh, what does the girl want to know, eh?”’ 

‘“My cousin’s health is not at all good ; in- 
deed, she is really ill and unable to leave her 
chamber. Of her docility, I believe most well 
bred young women are obedient to the commands 
of their parents,’’ replied Bernard, conveying a 
reproof in the elaborate precision of his reply. 

‘Sure ; yes, you should know that a gentle- 
woman minds her elders,’’ interpolated the old 
colonel, falling asleep again. 

‘*That is not the question,’’ impatiently began 
Anne, not allowing the reproof to disconcert her. 
‘‘Was Marie content to obey? What does Len- 
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nox say ? 


is 
a4 


‘*She was not content, Miss Anne,’’ Bernard 


answered, after a moment’s deliberation, ‘‘ and 
perhaps you can inform me why. I am not versed 
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in feminine diplomacy sufficiently to comprehend 
for myself.’’ 

‘*Suppose I can,’’ insolently responded Anne, 
‘why should you know?” 

‘* Because she is my kinswoman and because 
it is my desire to shield her from danger. Assure 
me that there is no danger threatening her and I 
shall make no further inquiry.” 

‘*TfI cannot do that ?’’ 

‘*Then I insist upon your telling all that you 
can honorably reveal,’’ eagerly rejoined Bernard. 

Anne was in her element ; she loved to tantalize, 
and she resolved not to forego this opportunity 
of telling enough to make him take the measures 
she had planned in these lonely days, since Jas- 
per made his last visit and returned no more. 

‘She is in danger, if you think it dangerous 
to be infatuated with a man who cares nothing 
for her,’’ and Anne tried to look careless as she 
watched the effect of her ambiguous remark. 

“‘That is not my cousin’s character; she 
places a proper valuation upon herself and is 
modest,’’ observed Bernard, in quiet confidence, 
‘* besides, there are few men who are indifferent 
to her.’ 

Anne flushed violently to a vivid red. 

‘* You are foolish !’’ she burst out, too angry 
for further circumlocution ; ‘‘ but all men are 
not. I tell you, Marie loves this man; she will 
marry him if she can.” 

‘What man?’’ demanded Bernard. 

‘‘The man you hate; the man that she went 
out at midnight to meet in Judith’s cabin—the 
man that induces her to sacrifice reputation and 
everything for him ; she is his toy, and I could 
blacken her character if I was minded to do 
so o 
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You have not mentioned his name. Beware 
how you give me a name, Mistress Anne. Think 
well before you speak it ; this is no child’s play, 
the world is not large enough for his existence 
and mine ; take care, for God’s sake, take care, 
that you are not wrong,’’ Bernard said, sternly. 

‘‘ Wrong ?’’ she reiterated in a vehement tone, 
‘*T am not wrong, she is his slave ; he came here 
an hour after she left for home, to take Marie off to 
the palace and place her under Lady Dunmore’s 
charge—there, do you believe it now?” 

Bernard’s countenance darkened. It was even 
worse than he had conjectured, worse than he 
could believe possible. 

‘* Are you sure ?—think well before you speak 
—is this true?’’ he asked, slowly. 

‘True ? Lady Dunmore told me so herself, and 
that he meant to send her to England when the 
first ship goes over. Now, do you believe that of 


%? 


your wonderful fine dame ?’’ cried Anne, pas- 
sionately. ‘I saw the interview in Judith’s 
eabin. I know that she is false to you !”’ 

‘*The name—give me the name ?’’ was all he 
said, in a suppressed voice. 

Words seemed to have failed him—he had 
nothing to say, nothing of Anne’s passionate 
volubility, but his stern brevity never daunted 
the girl. She scarcely noticed it in her persist- 
ent determination to destroy Marie. 

‘‘The name is Jasper Hamilton,’’ she replied, 
deliberately, ‘‘and you know who he is !’’ added 
Anne, with malignant significance. 

‘*God knows that I am afraid I do,’’ he said, 
bitterly. 

‘*You must send Marie to the north, to New 
York, away from this Colony, away from Ham- 
ilton,”’ she continued—the color heightened to 
intense red her cheek as she urged this, the 
bold stroke she had been leading up to from the 
very beginning of the conversation. 

‘Possibly a change of scene and companion- 
ship might divert her mind from its dangerous 
tendencies,’’ Bernard said, reflecting bitterly 
upon the necessity to her of other companion- 
ship than that which had been so loyal to her 
from infancy 

‘Dangerous tendencies !”’ 
sneeringly. 
keep Hamilt 


repeated Anne, 
‘I tell you, Bernard Bassett, it will 

from taking her off to England 
with him. I tell you it will save her from 
shame and misery !”’ 

‘He would not dare! You forget that it is 
Miss Tremaine !’’ he said, haughtily. 

‘*T forget nothing. I know she will leave you 
all for him ; he has the power of satan !”’ 

Poor Anne! her heart was aching wildly un- 
der all the temper, all the plotting, and none 
gave her a word of sympathy, none cared that 
her soul was full of anguish while she deliber- 
ately wrought another’s wretchedness. 

‘Scoundrel !’ ejaculated Bernard, ‘‘ he shall 
know what s to trifle with her fame.”’ 

‘What will you do, Captain Bassett ?’’ she 
demanded, seared at the altered expression upon 
his face. 

‘What n I do?’ he asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

‘Send Marie north. You will do that, will 
you not?’ she quickly suggested. 

‘‘ Whatever is best,’’ Bernard replied, evading 
the question 

‘“But Marie will be sent north?’ persisted 
Anne, doggedly 

‘““Yes, Marie will be sent north.”’ 

‘And that is all you ean do,’’ continued 
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Anne, alarmed at the cold, brief replies and the 
calm reserve, the 
manner. 


icy politeness of Bernard’s 


‘*That is not for your ears,’’ was the sole re- 
ply she wrung from him. 

Afterward Anne remembered that it was all he 
said whenever the subject came up. She remem- 
bered the cold evasions so unusual in him, the 
straightforward, courteous Bernard. She bore it 
in mind when he had gone, but Bernard never 
thought of Anne after he escaped the sharp 
clamor of her restless, mischief-making tongue. 
He was conscious of a fierce contempt for the 
motives he had detected through everything. 
3ernard was perfectly aware of Anne Marchison’s 
unscrupulous jealousy, and of the feeling she 
bore Hamilton, but that did not alter the fact, 
the horrible truth she had in her madness re- 
vealed to him. 

A generation before Marie a Hamilton had 
broken the heart of a Tremaine, and now, with 
this warning before them, should her kinsman 
permit another, a fairer and richer Tremaine, to 
fall under the withering influence of that danger- 
ous race? Bernard felt that death would have 
been more welcome to him than the revelation 
Anne had made. 

Marie must be saved, and he, Jasper Hamilton, 
must take the punishment men mete unto men. 
That was what he meant while Anne spoke ; that 
was what he meant when she thought solely of 
sending Marie out of her way, and dreamed of 
having Hamilton safe from all rivalry. 

Anne’s spirits rose to feverish vivacity at the 
success of her intrigue. She might win this 
handsome Briton if Marie could be banished far 
enough. Bernard had no fears for himself when 
he turned from the Marchisons’ door toward the 
palace grounds. They were not in open war 
with the Governor, but men in the semi-uniform 
of Colonial troopers dared not trust themselves 
in too close proximity to his lordship. It had 
proved fatal to more than one, but Bernard did 
not pause to think of the comrades entrapped by 
the guardian of their liberties. Impelled by the 
fierce desire to meet Jasper Hamilton, he ap- 
proached the magazine. It seemed abandoned 
as neutral ground unsafe for all. The night was 
dark and still. Fitful clouds suddenly obscured 
the dim, shadowy starlight, then broke and scur- 
ried away to be followed by others darker and 
more opaque. The octagon tower slowly defined 
itself in the interims of starlight, and seemingly 
receded into black space when the overhanging 
gloom drifted across the horizon. Bernard stood 
gazing at the empty magazine. It had once em- 
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bosomed the hopes of his struggling cause ; now 
it emboldened the greed and oppression of his 
enemies. He glanced at it carelessly. His heart 
burned with anger mingled with terror, a wild, 
desperate terror for Marie, a passionate, madden- 
ing hatred of Jasper. Worse than oppression or 
cruelty, worse than everything, was this awful 
sense of abandonment for himself, of peril for 
Marie, of perfidy for Jasper. How the passions 
seethed and writhed in his breast! He thought 
of nothing else, only this mighty longing to lay 
vengeful hands upon the destroyer of his peace. 
The clouds thickened. The octagon tower was 
enveloped in the blackness of a threatening night. 
Bernard never heeded it; he moved on toward 
the magazine, conscious only of his insane, reck- 
less rage and grief. 

‘Halt !’ a sharp voice rang shrilly in his ear. 
“Halt! Who goes there? Damn you, who are 
you?’ and a carbine was leveled at his breast as 
half a dozen men sprang from the delusively for- 
saken magazine. 

‘*What do you want? Take your hands off !”’ 
commanded Bernard ; and, for a moment awed 
by the imperative tone, they released him only 
to grasp more securely afterward. 

“Give an account of yourself! Who are you 
prowling around the palace—a shirt man, too ?”’ 
added one of the men, turning the light of a lan- 
tern full upon him. 

The peril of his position was too apparent. 
Fool that he had been to venture there, leaving 
no trace of his whereabouts, leaving no clue by 
which the gallant troop, just outside of town, 
might rescue him. 

‘‘Ay, if you have nothing to say, we will take 
you to them that will get it out of you. Major 
Hamilton has no lady-fingers when he handles 
traitors !”’ 

‘You have no right to arrest me! You dare 
not arrest a free subject of Britain or detain 
me !”’ 

The men hesitated. The bold manner of the 
man they held was not pleasant to trifle with, 
and then they might have arrested the wrong 
one—they might have made a mistake. 

‘*T decline to accompany you ; I will not be 
arrested ; you exceed your authority, sir!’’ Ber- 
nard said, resolutely. 

**Very well, sir,”’ 
man. 


respectfully answered the 
‘*You can see those that have authority, 
and they can set it right. My orders are to bring 
in anybody found about the palace grounds after 
nightfall, and especially men in the uniform you 


wear. Major Hamilton will settle it with you, 
9 


but you must see him 
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‘*Then you mean to detain me here until your 
officer arrives ?”’ demanded Bernard. 

‘No, sir,’? answered the man, firmly. *‘ You 
must go to the guardroom.”’ 

‘Very well, lead on.’’ 

The men did not relax their hold, but moved 
forward rapidly, hurrying the Colonial officer to 
the guardroom in the wing of the palace. They 
had a shrewd suspicion that there was more in 
this capture than the mere arrest of a citizen sol- 
dier sporting his fine uniform at some evening 
entertainment. 

‘*Send for the major, we have a prisoner,”’ 
curtly announced the corporal, bringing Bernard 
into the bright light of the guardroom, which 
was filled with armed men. The British soldiers 
gathered curiously around him, eager to discover 
which of the neighboring gentlemen had been 
entrapped into their fatal griffes. Bernard gave 
a careless glance at the foreign faces enlisted in 
Lord Dunmore’s service. It was a strange mix- 
ture of races, boding evil to any man not posi- 
tively protected by the earl or his cruel secretary. 
Captain Bassett waited quietly for the officer in 
command. Perhaps he rather felt a sense of con- 
gratulation that a way had opened of itself to 
confront him with the man he regarded as the 
one person upon whom his vengeance must fall. 

The soldiers respected the quiet dignity of the 
cavalier, and offered no rudeness or insult. They 
waited to take the keynote from their major, so 
Bernard sat listening to their gossiping talk and 
coarse witticisms, some of them pointed to himself. 

‘“How long am I to wait for your—Major 
Hamilton ?”’ he abruptly asked, turning to the 
guard standing near him. 

‘*Oh, he’ll be here when he gets through his 
game with my Lady Catherine Murray. It will 
be time enough mayhap, sooner than you like; 
here he is now,’’ he added, in a whisper, as the 
door was thrown open and Hamilton himself 
stood on the threshold. His glance ran swiftly 
over the crowded room and rested in keen seru- 
tiny upon Bernard. Both made a step forward, 
both countenances darkened ominously. A sav- 
age light glistened in Hamilton’s eye. They 
looked at each other. 

‘* By God! at last!’ Hamilton hissed through 
his set teeth. 

-““ Ay, at last!’ answered Bernard, and al- 
though the voice was calm, it was implacably 
angry. ‘‘I know who you are now, and to me 
you must atone for the insult and injury to an- 
other.”’ 

‘* Fool! do you think to escape so easily ?”’ 
asked Hamilton, his lips ashen-white with anger. 


‘Do you think I will give you so cheaply the 
luxury of shooting me now ?”” 

‘You dare not refuse,’’ answered the other, a 
scathing sneer in the tone. ‘‘ Even a scoundrel 
like you must obey the laws meant for gentle- 
men. You must resent it when I brand you 
publicly a liar and villain !”’ 

Hamilton’s gleaming eyes would have blasted 
Bernard to the heart's core if possible. It was a 
lurid flash with murder a thousand-fold in it, 
but Bernard Bassett never flinched. 

‘*T will resent it, cursed traitor that you are!”’ 
he repeated, turning shortly away. 

In an instant Bernard was before him, not 
even the guard saw the swift movement until he 
said, in sharp, clear tones : 

‘Only life will atone for this !'’ And with his 
gloved hand he struck a light blow across Hamil- 
ton’s face. 

Light was the stroke brushing across his 
cheek ; no brutish force, but inflicting a dead- 
lier wound than the most fatal stab from an 
assassin’s poniard. 

Hamilton’s rage broke even the curb of his 
iron will. He drew his sword and rushed at 
Bernard madly. The steel glittered in the light, 
as it seemed to cleave the air, but a hand stayed 
the uplifted arm, and Leslie said, ‘‘ Hamilton, 
he is unarmed !”’ 

The sword dropped from Hamilton’s hand, 
a hot flush passed over his face. Leslie picked 
up the weapon, and, taking his comrade’s arm, 
hurried him away from the guardroom. He 
had been mad to draw his sword upon an un- 
armed antagonist, but the suffering was nothing 
to the horrible torture of that stroke of Bernard’s 
gloved hand across his cheek. Nothing could 
atone for that save—blood, and even Bernard 
smiled grimly at the thought that there was no 
escape now. Blood alone could wash out that 
affront, blood alone could heal the light touch, 
than which no laceration cut more deeply. 

‘*A blow, my God! and from him !’’ ejacu- 
lated Hamilton, wiping his ghastly face, as if he 
sought to efface the great insult. 

‘“You have given no orders about the pris- 
oner. Shall we release him ?’’ asked a soldier, 
following them down the passage. 

** You shall answer for him with your life !’’ 
was the reply, so savagely that the man started 
at the tone and slunk out of sight. 

Hamilton paused as Leslie opened the door of 
Lord Dunmore’s private chamber. 

‘“Not there, Leslie. I cannot face any man 
until I have wiped away this shame. At dawn 
we must die, one or the other.” 
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‘* Possibly,’’ answered Leslie, looking into his 
pallid countenance, compassionately ; ‘‘ but can 
you shoot a prisoner ?”’ 

Hamilton stopped short. 

‘* A prisoner ?”’ he repeated, in tones of such 
bitterness that Leslie would have recalled the 
painful reminder if possible. 

‘““Then release him, Leslie, for the love of 
heaven! Give him his liberty that [ may kill 
him before the sun sets again !”’ 

‘Eh, bien, we will compass the meeting if 
possible. My Lord Dunmore must be consulted. 
Bassett is an important man in the Colony,’’ re- 
luctantly suggested Leslie. 

‘Then we will see him now. I suppose he 
ean do this much for me,’”’ and pushing open 
the door Hamilton strode through the chambers 
unannounced to the Governor’s private library. 

Without a word of warning he burst into the 
apartment to find Lord Dunmore in close con- 
sultation with Captain Foy. Both looked up in 
amazement at the pale, excited countenance of 
their favorite officer. 

‘*’ Fore God, Hamilton, it must be great ne- 
cessity that brings you here at this hour, whether 
we would receive you or not,’’ Lord Dunmore 
said, with a stare of cold haughtiness. 

‘*Tt is, my lord,’’ Hamilton replied, the eager, 
husky tones differing strangely from the indolent 
pleasantness habitual in the handsome officer. 
‘*T want you to release the prisoner that I may 
kill him! I must have his life—it belongs to 
me, my lord, and I demand it of you.”’ 

Lord Dunmore laughed. The sanguinary senti- 
ment pleased him ; it restored Hamilton to his 
favor, despite the infringement of every law of 
etiquette. 

‘‘Who is the prisoner, major? Some poor 
devil caught inside the palace grounds—a spy, 
mayhap. Shoot him like a dog, and welcome,”’ 
jocosely answered the earl. ‘* There is work fdr 
you to-night, Hamilton.”’ 

‘‘The prisoner is Bernard Bassett, my lord. 
He has offered me insult that can only be satis- 
fied with his life ; I must have it.”’ 

Hamilton spoke rapidly and fiercely, regard- 
less of the august personage whom he addressed. 

‘Bernard Bassett! ’Fore God, that is won- 
derful good fortune—almost too good to be true. 
Where is he? Have you got him in irons? Is 
he here, sure?’ asked the Governor, excitedly. 

‘‘Ay, in the guardroom, but not in irons. 1 
dare not go there again—I cannot keep my hands 
off him,’’ slowly replied Hamilton, pacing the 
room in a desperate struggle to master the pas- 
sion for once mastering him—the passion he fain 





would hold in chains while his brain cooled and 
the old dominance asserted itself. 

‘*Have him put in irons instantly, Leslie !’’ 
almost shouted Lord Dunmore ; ‘instantly ! 
These are my imperative orders, sir !’’ he added, 
as Leslie hesitated and looked inquiringly at 
Foy, who avoided his glance, smiling to himself 
in cruel triumph. The officer met Hamilton’s 
eye while he received the order. Each compre- 
hended the other; but, for his life, Hamilton 
could not have offered a protest against the terri- 
ble injustice done the prisoner. He was quite 
willing to have Bernard secured, pinioned, any- 
thing, so that he could not escape; and yet Ham- 
ilton knew that he could not take the life of a 
prisoner. His eyes shifted uneasily under the 
stern reproach in Leslie’s glance. 

‘*My lord, I hold that this man’s life belongs 
to me,’’ began Hamilton, approaching the table 
so that the light revealed the ravages of pain 
and passion, almost startling to Foy, leaning 
carelessly back in his chair, waiting to see what 
turn this great event might give their desperate 
affairs. ‘‘There can be nothing but. death for 
one of us. Release him, and I will kill him at 
dawn. We will meet as soon as it is light. You 
know that it is death to meet me.’’ 

‘Eh, ves; I can’t find fault with that,’’ Lord 
Dunmore said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Youll run him 
through sure, Hamilton, and that would be an 
end of him. I opine that you have no love for 
the fellow, nor the fellow for you; and he has 
been a wonderful pestilent traitor, he and Basil. 
Faith, I fancy Basil begins to feel our vise tighten 
until it chokes him or ends with a halter. What 
think you, Foy? We may’as well turn Bassett 
over to our tender-hearted major, eh? Hamil- 
ton won’t let him hamper us long; he will 
bury him in less than ten hours. What think 
you?” 

Foy smiled doubtfully and played with the 
seal lying on the table before him in silence, as 
if reluctant to express the objections conveyed in 
his significant shrug of the shoulders. Hamil- 
ton walked the floor impatiently like an angry 
caged animal, while Leslie, always aware that 
there was nothing in common between himself 
and the two coarse, brutal men sitting close to 
each other, held his peace, discerning already 
that Foy could not suffer his revenge to pass so 
easily out of his hands. 

‘‘T think, my lord, that the prisoner is guilty 
of grave crimes which do not admit of at present 
allowing this duel. You have no right to waive 
the claims of the king in favor of Hamilton. At 


any rate, your lordship has work for the major 
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which will delay the meeting for two days ; then, 
if Hamilton is of the same mind, let him have 
the fellow’s life and welcome.’’ 

Foy looked steadily at Lord Dunmore as he 
said this, and Leslie, watching them from a dis- 
tance, saw the secret intelligence between the 
two. He saw that Foy was simply giving a hint 
to guide the other, a plausible excuse to curtain 
some hidden design. Hamilton turned sharply 
around. 

‘“My lord, I cannot wait two days; I shall 
murder him. I cannot breathe under the same 
roof with Bernard Bassett,’’ he said, in a tone 
that left no doubt of his sincerity. 

‘*’Fore God, no!’’ broke in the earl, with the 
bluff candor he invariably used when he medi- 
tated perfidy. ‘‘No man could. I never asked 
it of you, major. You may fight him, and luck 
attend you. But there is a service I must de- 
mand immediately. My Lady Dunmore, with 
her family and suite, purpose to set out within 
an hour for York to embark on the Magdalen for 
England. They leave clandestinely, and I was 
about to send you orders to attend them; you 
are ready to move at a moment’s notice.”’ 

‘‘And what of Bassett? When am I to meet 
him?’’ asked Hamilton, impatiently. ‘‘ My lord, 
I must kill Bernard Bassett.’’ 

‘*You shall not be balked of your revenge, 
Hamilton, I give you my word; trust me for 
that. I will, forsooth, withdraw my orders and 
let my Lady Dunmore run the risk, to prove 
that I hold myself bound to perform my word, 
even to allowing my family to be captured, if 
you insist upon it.”’ 

‘*My lord, you know that I will not insist. I 
am ready to escort my Lady Dunmore to York, 
but s 

‘‘Very well, then, Major Hamilton. The 
Countess of Dunmore is waiting, and my orders 
are that you set out without delay. Bassett is 
safe in my hands. You will report to me on 
the Fowey—eh, what ails thee? what hath 
struck the boy?’ asked Lord Dunmore, appar- 
ently amazed that Hamilton should stand stock 
still glaring at him wrathfully. 

‘Does your lordship mean to sail for England, 
too? and if so, what will become of Bernard Bas- 
sett? Is he to go scot free, with no bond on 
him to meet me? Am I to be balked now with 
the fellow in my clutches?” angrily asked Ham- 
ilton. 

‘‘No, no, Jasper,’’ replied Lord Dunmore, in 
his most cordial manner. ‘‘ Sure, you must take 
me for a fool! Bernard Bassett will never be 
free again, and you will not be balked of your 





, 





revenge. Now go, sir, my lady waits and the 
night wears on.”’ 

Lord Dunmore turned to his papers, while 
Hamilton and Leslie quitted the room. The 
sound of their boots and spurs on the sanded 
floors had not died away, when the earl threw 
down his pen and said : 

““What is it, Foy? Sure, we can’t let this 
traitor off like a noble. Hamilton will run him 
through, but that is not punishment for this fel- 
low. Why do him the honor of dispatching him 
as if he was a prince ?”’ 

‘*Ay, sure; Ido not suppose you, my lord, 
could take the responsibility of releasing Bassett. 
He is a prisoner of the king’s with crimes to his 
charge against the king. He must be tried ac- 
cording to law,’’ cautiously began Foy, delight 
breaking over his sinister face. 

‘Sure, he must, but how? The devils may 
dislodge us before another day.’’ And the earl 
looked anxious while he waited for Foy’s slow 
answer, dropping like a dainty morsel with 
which he was loth to part. 

‘‘True, my lord, but he must be sent home 
to England, together with the charges against 
him.”’ 

Foy paused to watch the effect of his words. 

‘* What specific charges can we send ?”’ asked 
the earl. 

‘‘Trust me for that,’ significantly answered 
the secretary. ‘‘ By your lordship’s leave I will 
immediately have the prisoner conveyed to the 
Magdalen, and confined on board in advance of 
the Countess of Dunmore’s arrival. ‘‘ We will 
send him to England in irons, and with charges 
that will bring the gentleman to the hangman.”’ 

‘**’Fore God, you are a wiser man than me. I 
have no right to defraud His Majesty of a pris- 
oner, especially of this seditious pestilent traitor, 
and, sure, Hamilton will be more than satisfied 
with his revenge,’’ answered Lord Dunmore. 

“I will send Bassett forward immediately 
with sealed orders to the commander of the Mag- 
dalen,’’ eagerly exclaimed the secretary, rising at 
once and rushing from the room before the Gov- 
ernor could give vent to the joy these suggestions 
afforded him. 

“Eh, we are nigh quits with Basil, ’pon 
honor,’’ ejaculated the earl, scared and doubtful 
despite his exultation ; ‘‘but these people will 
tear us to pieces if we don’t get clean out of 
reach. They may beat their brains against the 
rocks after we are safe on the Magdalen. Lord, 
we must not tarry here many hours longer, 
though, after their precious leader is safe under 
hatches on the high seas for England.”’ 
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An experienced eye glancing anywhere around 
the palace might have seen that it was in un- 
usual disorder—even the half fortress-like aspect 
seemed disturbed. Luxury and comfort disap- 
peared gradually until the dismantling hand 
reached the private library, divesting it of the 
various articles of virtu scattered here and there 
by the Countess of Dunmore. Vases and odd 
pieces of statuary, china dancing girls, and em- 
broidered cushions, silver flagons and silken 
hangings had within the last few days mysteri- 
ously vanished. Briefly, the Earl of Dunmore 
was preparing in secret to abandon Williams- 
burg and shelter himself under the sails of his 
armed vessels. Nobody knew it save Foy anda 
few attendants. In the little capital no one 
guessed the flight of the Governor’s family, or 
that even then arms and stores were flitting rap- 
idly to York, and that negroes and Indians were 
augmenting the ranks of the noble freebooter. 

The night was hot and close. A southern 
breeze blew idly and fitfully at times, bringing 
the freshness of the river to cool the tired but 
vigilant guards of the palace, then again falling 
into a dead stillness, as if no breath could ever 
blow again. Lord Dunmore pushed back the 
heavy oaken shutter and looked out into the 
courtyard. The summer skies were now black 
with clouds. The terrible calm preceding a 
storm had fallen upon them while the tempest 
gathered in the distance, slowly shutting off stars 
and breeze as it crept upon them. He leaned 
out just as a door of the cellars opened, and, 
without uttering a word, three or four men 
emerged therefrom. The light from his own 
candle fell upon them as they passed. One of 
the men glanced up fearlessly with a boldness 
strangely familiar. It was Bernard Bassett. 
He saw that they were taking the Colonial gen- 
tleman off to the Magdalen, with his arms tied 
behind him like a criminal going to execution. 

‘He will never come back to tell it,’’ roughly 
commented the earl, closing the shutter in haste 
that the light might not make further revela- 
tions. 

Just before dawn the Countess of Dunmore 
quitted the palace at Williamsburg, and set out 
for York with her children and Mrs. Foy, under 
the escort of Jasper Hamilton and a few ma- 
rines. 

Lady Catherine Murray, leaning back silently 
in the chariot, watched Hamilton’s handsome 
face as he rode near them, and wondered why it 
was so stern and rigid. 

‘‘What has happened to the major?’ she 
whispered to Mrs. Foy. 


The pale wife of the private secretary looked 
frightened. She was used to being bullied and 
threatened. 


‘Tush, prithee, my dear, something has 
happened. The major is in a rage, and I fear 
me that when things go awry he is not so vastly 
pleasant. I may tell you of it when we are out 


} 


at sea. I dare not before that.’’ 

‘*So nothing befalls Jasper I care not,’’ re- 
plied Lady Catherine, softly. 

‘* Nothing ever befalls him,’’ the other said, 
following Lady Catherine’s gaze toward Jasper 
riding aloof from them. 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘““TTE MESSAGE TO THE MANOR HOUSE.”’ 

THERE was a profound sensation in Williams- 
burg. The royal Governor had departed, the pal- 
y, the Colonist rangers and foot- 
men were in town, all happily conscious of the 
retreat of the British Governor, and save for the 
doubt gaining in a few hearts, all jubilant and 
exultant. Basil Tremaine, standing in front of 
the Old Raleigh, talked anxiously to Tom Mar- 
chison and Lennox and a little knot of men 
gathering around them. 

‘*Tt’s queer altogether, and not like Bernard. 
Have you inquired at your house, Tom? May- 
hap he left some word with Mistress Marchison 
that will explain the mystery of his disappear- 


ace was cmpty 


ance,’’ Colonel Tremaine was saying, his weather- 
beaten visage grim and stern. 

‘*T am going down there now,’’ Tom replied, 
his face already browned by exposure growing a 
trifle graver as he spoke. ‘‘ Here is Jupe,’’ he 
added, as the valet, mounted on Bérnard’s horse. 
rode up to the group, answering again and again 
the questions put to him about his master. 

It was Jupe who had attended him two nights 
before on that last fatal visit to town ; Jupe who 
had waited in the environs until the warm morn- 
ing sun found him still faithfully leading back 
and forth his master’s horse. Over and over he 
had told the story as far as it went, and then 
stopped and there everybody stopped vainly 
waiting for somebody to supply. the sequel. 
None had as yet been found to fill up the dread- 
ful gap, to solve the mystery. Suspicion was 
setting strongly toward the earl. Bernard Bas- 
sett was missing, the captain of the rangers had 
disappeared, leaving not a trace of his fate to 
friend or foe. 

‘‘There is foul play, Tom Marchison, and I'll 
sift it to the dregs !’’ Lennox said, emphatically. 

‘* Hush !’ exclaimed Tom, in an undertone, 
‘*the men are crowding you, and they are get- 
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ting restless; prithee be more prudent. Sup- 
pose we go down’ to see my mother? Bernard 
may have let fall some notion of going to the 
plantation.”’ 

‘‘Sure, he would never have footed it when 
his horse was at Giles’s coffee house ; but still 
that is the only place to inquire. For one thing I 
know, Tom,’’ added Lennox, almost in a whisper, 
as they elbowed their way out of the little throng 
of troopers, watching them eagerly and catch- 
ing every word relating to their captain, ‘‘ one 
thing I am sure of, that there is a woman at the 
bottom of this, and that down on the plantation 
Marie Tremaine is the magic power drawing our 
calm soldier into danger.’’ 

‘‘Oh, impossible,’’ rejoined Tom, carelessly, 
but he quickened his steps as he spoke. ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Anne can probably tell us something of im- 
portance. She is always on the catch for that 
affair.’’ 

Tom swung the gate back quickly and hurried 
into the house.’ Lennox seemed to dive into 
everything with an intuition almost marvelous. 
Nobody had taken this view of the matter. 
Nevertheless it did not comfort him in the least, 
nor had he a perfect confidence in Anne’s agency 
where Marie was concerned. They were fortu- 
nate enough to find Anne playing on the spinet 
unmindful of outside events, and with an addi- 
tional motive for satisfaction now that Lord Dun- 
more had withdrawn his officers beyond the 
reach of Colunial belles. Anne regretted now 
that she had imparted that last confidence to 
sernard. It had all turned out so unexpectedly 
and so differently. She reproached herself for 
being precipitate or uselessly candid, uselessly 
unkind to Bernard. Anne had a strong admira- 
tion for Captain Bassett. She liked the grave, 
honorable gentleman and longed to recall the 
blow she had dealt, not for Marie’s sake, but for 
his own. Every moment she hoped Bernafd 
would come that she might in some measure ad- 
minister an antidote to the poison she had in- 
stilled so cruelly. Anne turned with a quick 
smile of pleasure, hoping to greet Bernard, 
half trusting that her last suggestion had fallen 
upon stony ground and been choked in its 
growth. 

‘*Anne,’’ Tom began, without a word of pre- 
paration, ‘‘ did Bernard say where he was going 
when he left you two nights ago ?”’ 

‘*Captain Bassett,’? Anne said, in some sur- 
prise, ‘‘ was going back to his troop.”’ 

‘* Then he never reached it, never returned for 
his horse, and has never been seen since. Sure, 
girl, he must have had some plan afoot 








‘*Stay,’’ exclaimed Anne, quickly, ‘‘he meant 
to see his uncle at once in reference to Marie, for 
fear a letter would miscarry.”’ 

‘* Why was he so urgent ?”’ asked Lennox, in- 
differently. 

‘*Sure, we wanted Marie to go north to Balti- 
more town or New York, and Bernard is deter- 
mined,”’’ rejoined Anne, in half jest. 

‘What was that to you? It was not your 
affair !’’ Tom said, angrily. 

‘‘My dear, have some manners!’ laughed 
Anne, avoiding the question, not just then a 
pleasant one to her. ‘‘ Bernard has gone to see 
his uncle Basil about Marie.”’ 

‘*Gad, a fine story when Basil is here and 
hath never seen him !’’ 
retort. 

‘‘Then you told of Miss Tremaine and Ham- 
ilton?’’ queried Lennox, fixing his gray eyes 
upon her searchingly. 

‘Yes, I did, Captain Lennox,’ she said, with 
a strange compunction, as the recollection of 
Bernard’s anger and distress swept over her. 
Nevertheless she was not afraid to acknowledge 
the truth, for, whatever else might be said of 
Anne, she could never be charged with untruth- 
fulness. Lennox knew that she might give him 
much or little information, but at least it would 
be reliable. 

‘*Eh, did you?” broke in Tom. ‘‘ Ther per- 
haps you can tell what he meant to do. For 
God’s sake, Anne, try to remember everything 
that may give us a clue to his whereabouts.”’ 

‘“We have the clue,”’ rejoined Lennox, in the 
half sarcastic tone habitual to him. ‘‘ Miss Anne 
has informed him that Marie is false to him, 
that Hamilton has won her away, and Bernard 
has sought satisfaction from the British major.’’ 

‘Oh, surely not!’ burst out Anne, turning 
deadly white as she comprehended their mean- 
ing for the first time. ‘‘Surely he dared not 
fight with Hamilton !”’ 

‘* Hamilton has played him some devil’s trick, 
else they have buried him in the palace green 
with nobody to see fair play,’’ slowly responded 
Lennox. 

‘‘ He was bitter angry, and would not tell me 
what was in his mind,’’ Anne added, in a broken, 
wavering voice, all the defiance gone, although 
she held out and braved Tom’s anger and the 
reproaches he showered upon his visitor without 
stint or perhaps justice. 

Lennox listened, silently watchful of Anne’s 
every word. 


was Tom’s impatient 


‘‘God knows, madam, your foolish tongue 
hath cost a good man his life and the Colony a 
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brave soldier—a fine day’s work for you, sure,”’ 
Tom added, as he walked into the hall, and 
gathering up his accoutrements, both officers 
passed out in the street, while Anne sank down 
in blank horror. She clasped her hands in a 
passion of regret and repentance. 

‘“My God! I have murdered Bernard—or- 
or, heaven help me! it may be Hamilton,”’ she 
whispered, with no perception of the fearful re- 
ality upon her or of the results of that evil mood 
prompting her to win Jasper at any hazard. 

Tom Marchison never slackened his furious 
pace until he had flung the gate back on its 
hinges ; then he made an abrupt pause. 

‘‘What now, Lennox? What the devil can 
we do?’ 

Lennox shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Leave it to 
me, Tom. Mistress Anne has given me the clue. 
Mark me, Hamilton has tricked him. There is 
a deadly hatred between those two, and your sis- 
ter has not been over-careful of fomenting it. 
Between them Miss Tremaine will be husband- 
less,’’ replied Lennox, the scowl on his face 
passing away as he uttered the last words, but 
deepening into something fierce and scathing as 
he added: ‘‘ A gentleman cannot trifle with his 
honor even for the sake of Marie Tremaine.’ 

Tom Marchison said not a word. The name 
of Marie Tremaine passed unheeded—indeed, to 
both those men at that moment it was of small 
consequence, when the mystery hanging over 
their comrade’s fate deepened into something 
very like a pall. Bernard, true-hearted and 
chivalrous gentlemen that he was, had been 
their friend and fellow-soldier. The yeomen 
idolized him, the gentry were proud of and loved 
him. It seemed terrible, this unexplained, un- 
traceable going out from them. A horror fell on 
the people as the messenger returned from Tre- 
maine Manor with no news save that he had not 
been there. The rangers were downcast; their 
leader had fallen, and none could say how or 
where. They knew now the, one hideous fact 
that he was the victim of treachery, and the men 
searched about them for the hand dealing them 
such hard measure. Lennox stood moodily at a 
window of the old Raleigh, inattentive to the ex- 
cited talk around him. Tom Marchison and 
Evelyn sat near, silently brooding over the dis- 
aster to the Colony, to the army and to them- 
selves. 

‘*Prithee, my son, can you tell me of Captain 
Lennox, or any of Captain Bassett’s company of 
horsemen? I bring them tidings,’’ a slow, well- 
known voice said to a maid in the entry ; anda 
moment after Parson Chesley stood in the door, 


looking somewhat draggled and soiled, but with 
the inevitable snuff-box in his hand, although 
his good-humored face was careworn and har- 
assed. 

‘Tidings?’ ejaculated Lennox and a dozen 
voices at once. ‘‘Give them to us, for God’s 
sake! Are they of Bernard Bassett ?”’ 

‘Verily, yes; but give me a little wine for 
my stomach’s sake, as St. Paul saith, and then 
I will have the spirit to relate my adventures. 
Master Bernard hath been seen by me.’’ 

The parson hastily quaffed a glass of wine, 
which it was evident he needed, and then glanc- 
ing around on the eager throng said, deliberately : 

‘“Two nights ago I was riding early before 
daybreak to reach the Alexander plantation to 
breakfast when I discovered some horsemen ad- 
vancing at a breakneck pace and leading a horse 
upon which was a prisoner. I could no where 
bestir myself to get out of their way, for the 
darkness was such that they were upon me be- 
fore I could see them. The prisoner was Ber- 
nard Bassett—ay, and tied like a negro slave.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. Horror- 
stricken awe paralyzed the group, and then the 
passionate voices broke forth, demanding every 
shred of information, vainly searching for a 
glimmer of hope, a shadow of palliation in the 
terrible reality. All questioned and cross-ex- 
amined except Basil Tremaine. After the first 
dreadful news of Bernard’s capture he only 
leaned heavily against the wainscoting, not caring 
to ask or hear the details. The fierce, brusque 
colonel sat like one in adream. Bernard had 
been taken away. The heirless, forsaken old 
man wrestled with his mighty sorrow. 

‘What shall we do, Colonel Tremaine?’ Tom 
Marchison said, as the parson succumbed to the 
tide and was forced to satisfy the calls of the 
rangers running together as the news spread. 

‘What did you say, Marchison ?”’ vaguely in- 
quired the colonel, brushing his hand across his 
brow, in a strong effort to clear his stunned brain. 
‘‘ What are we to do?”’ reiterated Tom. 


‘‘1o? What does the parson say ?” 

‘‘He picked up a deal of information while 
they detained him,’’ Lennox said, hesitatingly. 

There was something in Basil Tremaine’s grim 


face that he | 
Lennox longe 


| never beheld there before, and 
| to spare him. 

‘‘What was it, captain? Is there anything 
else?’’ The words fell in the same dreary, dull 
tone of one \ only half comprehended what 
they were all telling him, and who dreaded to 
hear more. ‘Is the boy dead?’ he added, 
abruptly. 
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‘‘No, not dead, but it is fair to tell you the 
truth about it,’? answered Tom Marchison, the 
bluff voice, with its ring of genuine kindliness, 
seeming to be the very one to relate the painful 
details, to give the last cruel addition to a story 
now too nearly a tragedy. 

‘*Chesley heard Foy and Hamilton have an 
angry discussion about your nephew, and Foy 
stated that he had been sent to England in 
irons, and with charges against him that would 
be very serious.’’ Tom could not phrase it as he 
would to any other than Basil Tremaine. 
‘Charges that would bring him to the gallows !”’ 
was what he meant to have said, and refrained 
because of the same which had 
Lennox. 

‘“You mean they will send the boy to the 
executioner? Did Foy and the other scoundrel 
say that, Tom ?”’ 

‘*T am sorry to say they did,’’ Tom answered, 
comforted by the fierce manner of the old of- 
ficer. 

‘They shall not do it!’ he roared. ‘They 
mean to accomplish it if they can ; but, damn 
it! neither Foy nor t’other devil can compass 
that !”’ 

Tom shook his head doubtfully, and Lennox 
maintained an ominous reserve. 

‘“What do say, Lennox?’ 
colonel, suddenly faltering in his bravado. 
know all about it; what 
this ?’’ 

‘‘ Hamilton and Foy have concocted it be- 
tween them. It is a plot, and Hamilton is the 
mainspring. Sooner or later he is the man to 
reap the reward and be held responsible for this 
cursed treachery.” 

‘6?Gad, it must be Hamilton ! 
come of that name,’’ the colonel said, wearily. 

‘‘Nothing but perfidy from this Hamilton, 
where Bernard Bassett is concerned,’ Lennéx 
said. 

The elder officer rose slowly 
through the crowded room. 


look silenced 


” 
’ 


you asked the 
- You 


is at the bottom of 


No oC 0d can 


and passed 
Nobody detained 
him by a word. At the door he paused and 
looked back. 

‘* Lennox,’’ he said, bravely, ‘‘ I’m afraid it’s 
an ill chance poor Bernie has for justice ; but 
I'll go to my room now, and maybe you can hit 
upon some means of assistance to the boy. I 
am a trifle fatigued just now. It’s struck me 
hard, this news has—’fore God, it has !’’ 
the bluff colonel went away to his room. 

The rangers congregated around the doors and 
waited anxiously to know what they must do to 
avenge their captain. 


and 


A sort of horrible gloom 
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and panic seemed to possess them ; they were 
bewildered by the extent of the calamity over- 
taking them, and thought solely of revenge. 
‘‘There is no manner of assistance we can 
give the poor fellow,’’ Lennox said ; ‘‘ but I will 
see to it that his death is not the bridge by which 
Hamilton wins Marie Tremaine and falls heir to 
sasil’s estates. I say I will see that the treason 
Hamilton dealt Bernard shall be punished a 
thousandfold. I have sworn to kill him ; I swear 
again to make it the purpose of my life!’’ 
the words found a response in every heart. 


and 


It was sunset that same evening when Basil 
Tremaine again appeared. The day might have 
been ten years and not have aged the soldierly, 
stalwart officer as these few hours had done. 

‘*Lennox,”’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps some one had 
better go down to the manor house to tell them 
and break it to Marie—she was to have been the 
boy’s wife. Iam no hand to deal with a wom- 
an; I’ve no knack at breaking disaster for any- 
body, and God knows there is nothing to soften 
this. Will you go?” 

Lennox flushed as he said: ‘‘’Gad, colonel, 
you know that you have but to make the re- 
quest. I'll set out to-night. Will you write?’ 

Basil Tremaine almost shuddered. 

‘‘Write that they have trapped Bernard and 
will send him to the hangman?” he demanded, 
in a whisper. ‘‘ Not that—my God, no! Tell 
it yourself—don’t ask me ; you can do it vastly 
better.”’ 

‘‘Then leave it to me.’’ 

‘Say what you please, but tell them the worst 
of it. There is no kindness in being too dainty ; 
let them know of Bernard’s extremity of danger. 
Good-night, and thank you for a friendly turn. 
I will take some rest, I am so vastly weary. 
Good-night.”’ 

Lennox looked after him as he slowly re- 
ascended the stairs. 

‘*The gods first blind whom they destroy,” 
he commented, compassionately. ‘‘The truth 
would kill him outright. I wonder how she will 
bear it. A woman’s heart is of wonderful tough- 
ness. But there may be another sting for her in 
Bernard’s ill-fortune.’’ 

Tom Marchison thanked heaven that the colo- 
nel had spared him the task. ‘‘It would not do 
for me, Lennox, I’m so wonderful stupid,’’ he 
said, while Lennox mounted his gelding and gal- 
loped off, followed by his own groom and Jupe. 

Riding down the street of Williamsburg, past 
the magazine with its train of sorrows, past the 
mansions not now so brilliantly lighted or 
thronged with laughter-loving guests as they 
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were a few months ago, Lennox found himself 
opposite the Marchison gate. A lithe, slight 
figure suddenly darted from the flower-garden, 
rushing almost under the horse’s feet. 

‘*Captain Lennox, tell me if this tale about 
Bernard is true !’’ exclaimed Anne, in the wild- 
est excitement, clutching the bridle-rein in her 
tiny hands. 

‘* Perfectly true,’’ he answered, laconically. 

‘Ts it my fault? I told him that Marie had 
deserted him,’’ she said, with a burst of tears 
too seldom seen in those bright, wicked eyes. 

“Then you have cost two men their lives. 
Hamilton has sent Bernard to a malefactor’s 
grave, and I will send Hamilton to a traitor’s 
grave !’’ he responded, in a pitiless tone. 

‘Oh, spare me, Captain Lennox !’’ she almost 
moaned. 

‘You had no mercy for others better than 
you. Can you expect it now ?” he asked, coldly. 
‘*Pardon me, but Lam on my way to carry the 
intelligence to Captain Bassett’s friends !’’ 

Anne understood the bitter emphasis with 
which he pronounced those last three words. 

Without even a cold farewell Lennox spurred 
his horse and was soon far down the road on his 
journey to Tremaine Manor. 

As the gables of the old house, sharply visible 
between the trees, appeared in the distance, the 
man who sneered at all others became suddenly 
grave and perceptibly slackened his pace, re- 
luctant to approach the family whose tranquility 
was to be ruthlessly destroyed. 

The doors stood hospitably open. Lennox 
was shown up stairs to a capacious, airy cham- 
ber and informed that supper would be served in 
an hour, and that Mrs. Tremaine would be 
pleased to receive him in the drawing-room 
when he was ready to come down. 

The young man made a slow toilette. The 
hour was wellnigh spent when he entered the 
drawing-room and met Mrs. Tremaine. She was 
very pale, and the unusually firm, clear voice 
trembled as she greeted her guest. 

‘Ts this a horrible dream of Jupe’s, or is it 
the truth, Captain Lennox?’ Despite the little 
woman’s resolute will her eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘Madam, it is every word true.”’ 

‘** And Colonel Tremaine,’’ she asked, quickly, 
‘*is he, too, a marked man? The same hand that 
brought down Bernard would also hunt my hus- 
band. What have you to say of him ?”’ 

‘©That he is well and safe, madam.’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘does he mean to 
let Lord North hang Bernard? Will you all 
fold your hands and allow them to prove their 


lies and bring an honest gentleman to the gal- 
lows ?”’ 
**Madam,”’ 


gan Lennox, embarrassed by 
her vehemence, 


‘Colonel Tremaine would only 
share Captain Bassett’s fate should he venture to 
England. We have already sent a courier to 
General Washington, but they have been before- 
hand with us in sending their charges out by the 
captain of the /owey. We will resort to every 
means in our power ; but we are at a discount in 
the Mother Country, as you know, madam,”’ he 
added, with a faint smile. 

‘Then I will go myself to my Lord North. My 
nephew shall not be hanged like a highway rob- 
ber and his relations not raise a hand to help 


him!’ she exclaimed, lifting her handsome, 
tearful eyes to 


sion in their 


his face with a dauntless expres- 
pths, saying plainly enough that 
she was equal to the perilous task. 

‘¢ Madam, ur courage is magnificent, but 
can you venture when, as you have said, Colonel 
Tremaine is a marked man ?”’ 

‘*T will venture, 


sir. Bernard’s blood would 
be upon our heads if we made no effort to save 
him, and yet there is some secret, some mystery 
which we do not comprehend. They mean to 
make Bernard an example to the gentlemen of 
the Colony, but why should Bernard seek Ham- 
ilton? What had those two between them ?”’ 
Her woman’s intuition had at once pounced 
upon the unexplained point, and Lennox was 
certain that, if opportunity presented itself, Mrs. 
Tremaine would inevitably fathom the hidden 
ling Bernard to seek Hamilton. 
‘¢ Has Miss Marie been informed of her cousin’s 
misfortune ?”’ | 


motive impel 


found an opportunity to inquire 
after supper, when Mrs. Tremaine begged him to 
amuse himselt | excuse her to write some let- 
ters to her husband, ‘* for, with his consent, | 
shall set out to Baltimore town in a sennight,”’ 
she said, resolute ly. 

‘*My daughter has heard it all, Captain Len- 
nox, and she is ill with grief—more than I be- 
lieved ‘possible for Marie. She is seized with a 
shuddering | trembling so that Judith has 
been to my st room for herbs and medicines, 


and is at her wits’ end. But it is a sore trial— 
my nephew was vastly beloved,’’ and the tears 
again gathered in the handsome eyes as the mis- 


tress of Tremair 


Manor made her stately court- 
esy and hastened away to hide her agitation. 
Lennox heard her weeping as she ascended the 
staircase, the servant walking behind with ean- 
dles and sobbing as audibly as her mistress. 
He sauntered from the drawing-room into the 
hall, and lingered there for a few minutes look- 
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ing at the faces of the Tremaines high up on the 
walls, each in a panel. The hall was a great 
echoing place, dimly lighted by the candles on a 
table. He took one of them in his hand, and, 
holding it up high enough to throw its light 
upon the portraits, he made a circuit of the hall. 
He paused before one portrait marvelously beau- 
tiful and brilliant, but with a dauntless determ- 
ination around the pretty mouth strangely fa- 
miliar. He had never observed this picture, 
and yet the face seemed an old acquaintance. 
Nevertheless, perplex himself as he might, Len- 
nox could not place it. The picture puzzled 
him—this brilliant, tantalizing face. He could 
not remember whose semblance it might be, and 
so it chanced that the Colonial officer lingered 
before this portrait when a door opened, and 
Marie Tremaine herself stood on the threshold. 
She came forward slowly. The light from the 
vandle he held gleamed upon her pale counte- 
nance. The hollow voice startled him as she 
said, without a word of greeting: 

‘*Ts it all true, Captain Lennox ?—about cou- 
sin Bernard, I mean. Do you blame any one 
except Lord Dunmore ?”’ 

‘Tt is Hamilton’s fault,’’ he answered, delib- 
erately. ‘‘They had some deep cause of enmity 
between them, and, instead of fighting Bernard 
like a gentleman, he betrayed him like the 
traitor that he is!’ 

Marie’s dark eyes rested on him inquiringly ; 
then she said : 

“‘T thank you for answering my question, but 
I do not in the least agree with you. Major 
Hamilton is not a traitor ; he is only misunder- 
stood.”’ 

‘*Then whose victim is your cousin?’ coolly 
inquired Lennox, conscious of a relentless indig- 
nation stirring his heart as he marked the dark 
circles around those beautiful eyes and the suf- 
fering visible in her countenance, all the while 
remembering whose hand had wrought such a 
desolation in this fair young creature’s life. 

‘*The victim of cruel Captain Foy and Lord 
Dunmore—I am sure of it. Will vou believe 
me ?’’ she asked, imploringly. 

‘*T will believe anything vou wish,”’ he an- 
swered, with great courtesy. 

‘*Then believe that Major Hamilton is incapa- 
ble of such treachery, and—good-night. Oh, 
Captain Lennox, I am so miserable!’ she add- 
ed, hesitating as in half apology for quitting him 
so abruptly. 

‘Sure, I would serve you with my life,’’ he 
began, an unmistakable meaning in his voice. 


(To he 





She waved him away, a hopelessness in the 
gesture that touched the self-reliant man, the 
skeptic in human tenderness. 

‘‘Stay one moment,’’ he insisted, but she 
only shook her head. 

‘‘Then, pray inform me of the name of this 
portrait,’? Lennox quickly turned the subject, 
but the question was an ingenious shift to detain 
Marie and hear that musical mezzo again. 

‘*It is papa’s eldest sister, Aunt Tremaine, 
only her name was Hamilton. She married a 
bad man and was very unhappy. Poor Aunt 
Tremaine, her husband was false and barbarous. 
She is very beautiful. I love the portrait be- 
cause it reminds me of someone I love. Good- 
night and good-by! for I will not see you 
again.”’ 

After she had gone Lennox stood attentively 
examining the picture. 

‘* Hamilton !—ah !’’ he said, contemptuously; 
‘the weakness is hereditary. Two feminine 
fools and two handsome rascals, and two—trage- 
dies.’’ 

Captain Lennox’s horse was at the door 
early in the morning. A negro groom held the 
impatient animal and gossiped with the cap- 
tain’s man, while they waited for the gentleman 
to take leave of his hostess. Mrs. Tremaine 
stood on the steps of the piazza talking earnestly 
to the voung officer. 

‘*Tell my husband,”’ she was saying, ‘‘ that 
with his leave I shall set out for the north in a 
sennight. Marie shall go with me to New York. 
She is ill and in bad spirits, and I will place 
her in charge of Mrs. Alexander for a sojourn of 
a few weeks in New York. She can return to 
Virginia with the Alexanders, while I go out to 
England to see my Lord North and save Ber- 
nard,”’ 

‘*You are very brave, madam. Sure, you 
must succeed, or my Lord North is a vastly 
greater brute than I imagine, and the change 
will benefit Miss Tremaine.’’ 

‘* Yes, poor girl, her affairs have sadly mis- 
carried,’’ replied the lady, with asigh. ‘She 
ean return when she likes to Tremaine Manor. 
Mistress Jane Bassett is here, and all my house- 
hold, but she must go north immediately or her 
health will fail.’’ 

When Lennox told it all to Anne Marchison, 
as he did very soon after reaching Williamsburg, 
he added, rather pointedly : 

on So you see, she would have been out of your 
path, at any rate. Are you sure the British 
major will not find his way northward, too ?’’ 
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GLIMPSE OF WILKESBARRE, 


IN THE WYOMING VALLEY. 


THE STORY OF WYOMING THE BEAUTIFUL. 


By JOHN I 


T is related that when Matthias Hollenback 
first caught sight of the lovely Wyoming 
Valley, in Lucerne County, Pennsylvania, 

he was so enraptured with its beauty that he 
tossed his cap above his head, shouting, ‘‘ Hur- 
rah ! that’s the place for me !’’ 

He was then a youth of seventeen, and had 
come to Wyoming, with other pioneers from 
Connecticut, to settle the region purchased in 
1753 from the Indians by an association of New 
Englanders, entitled the Susquehanna Land 
Company. Some of his companions were dis- 
posed to ridicule his ardor. Others approved it, 
saying: ‘‘Leave him alone; he'll do well 
enough.’’ And this prediction he more than 
fulfilled. Beginning as a small trader, he soon 
amassed enough money to establish himself in a 
store ; enjoyed great prosperity during the Colo- 
nial period ; took an active part in the Revolu- 
tionary War; at its close became a judge, and 
died in 1829, the richest man in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. Tradition avers that young Hollen- 
back’s first view of the 
valley was from Pros- 
pect Rock, which juts 
out boldly from the 
rugged mountains that 
form its eastern barrier. 
The entire region of 
Wyoming can be over- 
iooked from this eleva- 
tion, stretching for 
twenty miles north and 
south, and for four 
miles westward, in 
broad savannahs 
through which the beau- 
tiful Susquehanna—the 
‘‘Winding River’’ of 
the Delawares — takes 
a zigzag course, dotted 
with emerald islands, 
and fringed with groves 
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of willows, maples and sycamores. A more 
peaceful landscape cannot be imagined. Sur- 
rounded on a 
appears like a 


sides by lofty mountains, it 
vely oasis in a wilderness, and 
it is difficult to believe that such a reposeful 
land should have been the scene of dissensions, 
massacre and devastation. 


1 
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Even before the appearance of the white man 
hostile tribes of Indians had contended for the 
possession of the valley ; for its coverts abound- 
ed in game and its streams with fish. ‘‘ Wild 
fruits and grapes covered the hills and river 
banks, and the fertile soil gave a rich return to 
the rude husbandry of the red man.’’ At last 
the warlike Iroquois claimed supremacy over 
the valley by right of conquest, and assigned it 
to portions of the Delaware and Shawanese tribes, 
who were the possessors of the region when 
Count Zinzendorf made his way across the Blue 
Mountains in 1742, and pitched his simple tent 
upon the banks of the Susquehanna. 

The noble Moravian was the first white man 





ENTRANCE TO WYOMING VALLEY. 
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SITE OF FORT WINTERMOOT. 


to look upon the ‘ Big Plains’’ of the Indians. 
‘He had come,’’ he said, ‘‘to instruct his red 
brethren how rightly to worship the Great 
Spirit,’ the Father of all mankind. The sav- 
ages listened to his words, but believed them 
not. Suspecting that his real motive in paying 
them a visit was to spy out their pleasant land, 
they resolved upon his death. One night, as he 
was writing by the light ofa fire which burned 
in his tent, a band of chosen braves approached 
cautiously and peered through the curtains. 
They were on the point of rushing in to brain 
him, when their leader waved them back ; then 
he motioned them to peer into the tent again. 

This time they saw a huge rattlesnake crawl- 
ing lazily over the missionary’s feet. It had 
been attracted from its hole by the warmth of 
the fire, and Zinzendorf was too deeply absorbed 
in his writing to notice the danger that threat 
ened him. ‘Seeing in this an evident token 
that their visitor was a favorite of the Great 
Spirit of whom he had spoken,’’ the savages 
abandoned their murderous design, and ever 
afterward treated him with marked respect. The 
spot chosen by Count Zinzendorf for his encamp- 
ment, and where the above incident occurred, is 
on the east side of the Christian Church in Ply- 
mouth, Wyoming, on the banks of a little rivu- 
let. It is now covered by sheds and stables that 
befoul the stream with their drainage. 

Not many years after Count Zinzendorf's mis- 
sionary labors among the Indians of Wyoming, 
two bands of white settlers made their appear- 
ance in the valley and began a long and tedious 
contest for its possession. One consisted of 





pioneers sent from New England by 
the Susquehanna Company ; the other 
was composed of native Pennsylva- 
nians. Both claimed to have re- 
ceived a royal grant to the region, 
and to have purchased their titles to 
it from the Iroquois. While they 
were disputing the question, hostili- 
ties broke out among their Indian 
neighbors. 

The conflict, known in local his- 
tory as the ‘‘ Grasshopper War,’’ was 
begun by children at play. One af- 
ternoon, during the hunting season, 
when the warriors were absent in the 
mountains, the women and children 
of the Shawanese tribe, whose vil- 
lage was on the west bank of the 
Susquehanna, crossed to the Dela- 
ware side of the river to gather wild 
fruits. They mingled with their 
neighbors in a perfectly friendly manner until a 
large, bright-winged grasshopper arose from the 
ground and caught the eyes of the children. 
Then the little ones of both tribes joined in its 
pursuit. 

All went merrily for a time, but when the in- 
sect was finally run to earth and captured, a 
quarrel broke out between the Shawanese and 
Delaware children for its possession. Hearing 
their angry exclamations, the women hastened 
to the scene, and took part in the dispute. 
Words were quickly followed by blows. The 
women flew at one another with clubs and 
knives, and the Shawanese were driven back to 
their village, leaving some of their number dead 
on the river bank. 

When the warriors of the two tribes returned 
from the chase, and were informed of the quar- 
rel begun by their women, they prepared for 
battle. A sanguinary conflict ensued. The 
Shawanese were defeated, and to escape annihila- 
tion sought refuge with friendly tribes in Ohio. 
The French and Indian war breaking out soon 
afterward, the first settlements at Wyoming were 
destroyed by the Delawares, who, fearing retri- 
bution, migrated westward, leaving the valley 
‘‘an open field for the white men to fight out 
their respective claims.”’ 

The first claimants to return to the region 
were the Pennsylvanians. When pioneers of the 


Susquehanna Company appeared a second time 
in the valley, in 1769, they found it in posses- 
sion of their rivals, who had divided the land 
into two manors, and warned off all intruders. 
But the New Englanders were not the kind of 
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THE STORY OF 


men to abandon what they considered a just 
claim, and a wearisome struggle was begun that 
is known in the history of Wyoming as the First 
Pennamite War. At first fortune favored both 
sides by turns, but at last the Pennsylvanians 
were driven into a stockade at Nanticoke and 
forced to surrender, leaving the valley in quiet 
possession of the Yankees. 

The latter immediately proceeded to organize 
a simple form of government. Townships were 
established and town meetings ordained in Han- 
over, Plymouth, Kingston, Wilkesbarre and 
Pittston. A free school was founded ; military 
companies were formed, and Jacob Johnson, of 
Groton, Conn., was invited to preach the Gospel 
to the people. Stocks were built for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, and a great elm-tree was se- 
lecled in the Plymouth settlement for a whip- 
ping post. This historic tree was cut down re- 
cently, but its huge stump may still be seen on 
the principal street of the town. 

In the meantime the Revolutionary War had 
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ment, yet were possessed of considerable prop- 
erty. Naturally they were exceedingly embit- 
tered by the loss of their lands, and eager for 
retaliation. So, making their way to Niagara, 
where Colonel John Butler had assembled a con- 
siderable fore: 


vailed upon hit 


of British and Indians, they pre- 


1 to aid them in exterminating 
the Wyoming settlers and regaining the lands 
from which they had been expelled. 

‘* The first intimation that an attack was to be 
made upon them,’’ says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, July 3d, 1897, ‘‘ was received by 
the settlers early in the summer of 1778. At that 
time two companies of one hundred men each 
had gone to the war, and there were few able- 
bodied men iilable for the defense of the val- 
ley. At first but little alarm was felt; but when, 
toward the middk 
of the contemp! 


of June, more definite reports 
ited invasion were received, word 
was hastily sent to the Wyoming men in the 
Continental army, imploring them to hasten 
their families. 


home to prot They answered 














QUEEN ESTHER’S ROCK. 


broken out. When the tidings of Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill reached Wyoming, the settlers 
met in the different townships and resolved to 
adhere to the American cause. Of the men of 
the valley there were seventy or eighty who were 
suspected of not favoring the Revolution, and a 
committee was appointed to watch their proceed- 
ings. The ‘‘ Committee of Inspection or Safety,”’ 
as it was called, performed their duties in no 
very gentle manner. They caused the arrest of 
a considerable number of the suspected, and had 
them taken to Litchfield, Connecticut, for trial, 
where, as the charges against them were not 
clear, they were discharged. Others, suspected 
of entertaining Royalist principles, were warned 
to leave the valley, and there was awakened in 
them a desire for revenge which was before long 
to be satisfied. 

Among those who had suffered at the hands of 
the committee were certain Wintermoots, Van- 
garders, Secords, and other families that had al- 
ways been regarded as interlopers in the settle- 
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the summons at once, but most of them arrived 
too late. 

‘A realizat 
came on the 


of the nearness of the enemy 
last day of June, when a party of 
Indian scouts attacked eight persons who were 
working in the fields near Pittston, killing four, 


and making he others prisoners, excepting a 


t 
boy who spread the alarm. The women and 
children were immediately gathered in the block 
house forts in each of the little hamlets. Those 
at Pittston took refuge in the fort there under 
the protection of Captain Blanchard and thirty 
men. Others hurried to Fort Wintermoot, on 
the opposite side of the river. Wilkesbarre and 
Plymouth residents assembled at the forts there, 
and the peoy 


of Kingston and Forty Fort took 
shelter in th 


latter place.’’ 

As the blockhouse and stockade at Forty Fort 
were the largest in the valley, the greater part of 
the Americans soon afterward mustered at that 
point, leaving only a few men to guard the re- 
maining posts. All told there were two hundred 
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TOWN OF PLYMOUTH. 


and thirty enrolled men, besides seventy old 
men and boys, who, at the utmost need, could 
bear arms. There was but one cannon in the 
valley ; but, as there were no cannon-balls, this 
was only of service as an alarm gun. Colonel 
Zebulon Butler, an officer of the Continental 
army, then home on furlough, was appointed 
commander of this small force, and under him 
were Colonel Nathan Dennison, Colonel George 
Dorrance and Major John Grant, each in com- 
mand of a division.* 

The enemy came down the Susquehanna in 
boats, and entered the valley through the gorge 
at Pittston, where the mountains divide to make 
a passage from the river. Their force consisted 
of about two hundred British provincials, and 
perhaps as many Tories, under the immediate 
command of Colonel John Butler—known as 
‘Indian Butler,’’ to distinguish him from Zebu- 
lon Butler, the American commander—and six 
or seven hundred Indians, led by the Seneca 
chief Giengwahtoh (‘‘ He that walks in smoke’’ ). 
With them came Catharine Montour, an aged 
half-breed, better known as ‘‘Queen Esther,”’ 
who exercised almost unbounded influence over 
the Indians. Fort Wintermoot, built by the 
suspected Tory family of that name, was given up 
to them at once; for, in fact, it had been built 
for their use rather than against them. 

On the afternoon of the 2d of July, and on 


*The account of the battle which follows is com- 
piled from Peck’s ‘‘ History of Wyoming,” and from 
the article in the New York Evening Post, above re- 
ferred to. 





the morning of the 3d, 

meetings were held in 

Forty Fort to discuss 
Zz the situation. Then 
the first great mistake 
was made. Colonels 
Butler and Dennison, 
the most experienced 
of the Americans, 
Tr ag CO wished to remain upon 


rare > . a] 
ve eg oa the defensive. They 


argued that the ene- 
my’s force evidently 
was much superior in 
point of numbers to 
their own, and that it 
was wiser to wait for 
the reinforcements that 
were on the way to join 
them from the Conti- 
nental army than to 
venture a battle then. 
The mass of the defenders, however, were eager 
for an immediate encounter. They urged that 
the enemy, if unchecked, would capture the 
outlying forts, one by one, and massacre all 
who fell into their hands. They intimated, 
moreover, that Colonel Butler’s reluctance to 
fight at once proceeded from cowardice rather 
than from reasonable caution, and this in- 
sinuation had more weight in prevailing upon 
the old veteran to act against his better judg- 
ment than all their arguments combined. 

‘*T tell you,’’ he cried, angrily, ‘‘ that we are 
going into great danger ; but I can go as far as 
any of you.”’ 

Between two and three o’clock on the after- 
noon of July 3d the men were led out of the fort 
to battle. Before one of the log huts within the 
stockade pails of water and a single bottle of 
rum had been provided for their refreshment. 
The rum was hardly tasted, but they drank of 
the water as they passed by. To more than half 
it was their last draught. Marching slowly up 
the valley the devoted band encountered the 
enemy drawn up in line of battle about half way 
between Forty Fort and Pittston. The ground 
between the opposing forces was nearly level, and 
covered with scrub oak four and five feet high. 

As the Americans deployed for action Colonel 
Zebulon Butler bade them be of good cheer. ‘‘ We 
have come out to fight,’’ he said. ‘‘ Stand fast 
the first shock, and the Indians will give way. 
Now, to your posts.’’ Colonel Butler took com- 


mand of the right wing, facing the British pro- 
vincials and the Tories, and Colonels Denni- 
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son and Dorrance of the left wing, facing the In- 
dians. The plan of attack was for the men to 
advance steadily at each fire. 

The Americans opened fire first; advanced a 
few yards and fired again, the British respong- 
ing. For a brief time the advantage was with 
the patriots. The British left fell slowly back, 
and then the Americans made their second great 
mistake. Instead of regarding the orderly re- 
treat of the British with suspicion, they ad- 
vanced boldly upon open ground, where they 
were completely exposed to a galling fire from 
the Indians, who lay in ambush on their right. 
The Americans, over- estimating their advan- 
tage, had pushed forward beyond the savages, 
who now swarmed out upon their flank and 
rear. 

Ih the meantime the American left was terri- 
bly galled by the fire of the Indians. Colonel 
Dennison ordered his men to change their posi- 
tion. The order was misunderstood to be a 
command to retreat, and the entire wing fell into 
confusion. Men fell rapidly. Colonel Dorrance 
and nearly every captain along the line were 
killed. The Indians sprang from their coverts 
in overwhelming numbers, and rushed on the 
wavering ranks with fearful yells. Attacked in 
front, and flank and rear, the patriots gave way 
and scattered. Some fofmed in little groups, 
fighting bravely, others sought safety in flight. 

Colonel Butler made a gallant attempt to hold 
the men, but it was in vain. In half an hour 
from the firing of the first shot all was lost. The 
fugitives, cut off from Forty Fort by the Indians 
in their rear, flung away their arms and fled 
panic-stricken toward the Susquehanna. Some 
swam over and escap- 
ed. Others were shot 
down, or taken prison- 
ers and reserved for 
torture. Itis estimated f — 
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that one hundred and “i ih Nip 
sixty were killed in rea LN NYP 
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the battle, and _ that . ant 


about forty more were 
overtaken and mas- 
sacred during the en- 
suing night. A gran- 
ite shaft inscribed with 
their names has been 
erected over their place 
of burial in the present 
town of Forty Fort. 
On its front face is 
the following epitaph 
to their memory : 


D 
W 


Wines: 


‘‘Near this spot was fought, on the afternoon of the 


third of July, 1778, 

THE BATTLE OF WYOMING. 
In which a smal! band of patriotic Americans, chiefly 
the undisciplined, the youthful, and the aged, spared 
by inefficiency from the distant ranks of the Republic, 
led by Colonel Zebulon Butler and Colonel Nathan 


Dennison, with a courage that deserved success, fear- 
lessly met and bravely fought a combined British, Tory 
and Indian foree of thrice their number. Numerical 
superiority alone gave success to the invader, and wide- 
spread havoc, desolation and ruin marked his savage 


and bloody footsteps through the valley. 
THIS MONUMENT 
commemorative of these events ; and in memory of the 
actors in them, has been erected 
OVER THE BONES OF THE SLAIN 

by their descendants and others who gratefully appre- 
ciate the services and sacrifices of their 

PATRIOT ANCESTORS.” 

While I was visiting Wyoming last summer to 
collect the illustrations that accompany this arti- 
cle, I met several descendants of the heroes of 
the massacre, and heard from their lips many 
thrilling tales of the adventures that befell the 
survivors of the tragedy. One of these narra- 
tives relates to Colonel John Jenkins, one of the 
leading men among the settlers, who was taken 
prisoner during the battle, and reserved for the 
tortures with which the savages were wont to 
avenge their slain comrades. He was bound to 
the stake, and was about to be burned alive, 
when a chieftain, whom he had befriended years 
before, recognized him and interposed on his be- 
half. 

When the Indians returned to Niagara they 
carried Colonel Jenkins off with them, and there 
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he remained until the close of the war. On re- 
turning to the valley when peace was restored, 
he settled upon the land once owned by the 
Wintermoot family, and erected the first frame 
house in Wyoming on the exact spot occupied 
by Fort Wintermoot before it was surrendered to 
the British and burned. The ruins of this fine 
old dwelling were pointed out to me by a Mrs. 
Myers, a lineal descendant of Colonel Jenkins. 
They stand on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna, not far south of West Pittston, and are 
surrounded by vestiges of the stockade that 
formerly inclosed the blockhouse fort. 

Mrs. Myers told me that years after the Wyom- 
ing massacre, a stranger came to the house, 
which was then occupied by her grandmother, 
the widow of Colonel Jenkins, and made in- 
quiries concerning the property once owned by 
the Wintermoots in that neighborhood. In the 
course of the conversation he asked her if she 
thought she could recognize one of that family if 
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During my stay in the little mining town of 
Wyoming I was hospitably entertained by David 
Davies, mine host of the Oak Tree Inn. Mr. 
Davies was formerly a miner, and, having saved 
a little money, opened his cozy tavern for the ac- 
commodation of his old comrades in the coalpits. 
His house is pleasantly situated, and a great oak 
tree that overshadows the porch serves as its 
sign. The taproom is adorned with many curi- 
osities, collected in different parts of the world 
by Mr. Davies during his career as a miner, and 
back of it is a small meeting-room, furnished 
with chairs, tables and a piano, where the 
miners of the neighborhood gather on certain 
evenings of the week to enjoy themselves. I 
passed an entire day with Mr. Davies visiting 
the places of interest nearby. 

Between the Oak Tree Inn and the Susque- 
hanna is situated the most famous landmark in 
the Wyoming Valley— Queen Esther’s Rock. 
The with it is as follows: 


story connected 
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she should see him. The old lady put on her 
spectacles, scrutinized the stranger’s face for a 
moment, and then retorted, sharply : ‘‘ Why, 
you’re a Wintermoot yourself.’’ This proved to 
be the case. The stranger had come to put in a 
claim for the land his Tory ancestors had for- 
feited. 

Where the Susquehanna enters Wyoming from 
the north an immense precipice marks the head 
of the valley. This is Dial Rock, or Campbell’s 
Ledge. Many imagine that the latter designa- 
tion has been applied to it out of compliment to 
the poet Campbell, who celebrated Wyoming’s 
tragic story in verse; but it seems to have de- 
rived its name from a far humbler personage. 
There is a tradition that a settler named Camp- 
bell was pursued by a band of Indians to the 
edge of the precipice, and, finding escape impos- 
sible, rather than fall into their hands alive and 
endure the frightful tortures that he knew would 
await him, threw himself headlong into the 
abyss below. 


DENNISON’S HOMESTEAD. 





OAK TREE INN, 


Queen Esther had received a good education 
when a girl, and had acquired many of the 
habits of civilized people. She had mingled 
in the cultivated society of Philadelphia, and 
had impressed all her white friends with the 
apparent humanity of her disposition. In fact, 
not many months before the Wyoming massa- 
cre she had saved the lives of several people 
from the valley who had visited her town. 

But a few days previous to the battle one of 
her sons had been killed in a skirmish with the 
settlers, and her grief at his loss had aroused 
all of the latent savage within her. On the 
night of the massacre she repaired to the stone 
that now bears her name, and ordered the pris- 
Sixteen 
The 


old woman ordered her followers to place them 


oners to be brought into her presence, 
of the wretched captives were produced. 


one after another on the stone, and, seizing a 
club in her trembling hands, proceeded to dash 
out their brains. 

Eleven of the number had thus been slaugh- 
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ENTRANCE TO TOBY’S CAVE. 


tered. The next to be sacrificed would be Leb- 
beus Hammond and Joseph Elliott. They man- 
aged to communicate with one another by a 
glance, and agreed to make a joint effort at 
escape. Both were men of powerful physique. 
As they were being led toward the rock they 
made a sudden exertion of their great strength ; 
threw off the grasp of those who held them ; 
struck down the savages who ran to their captors’ 
assistance and bounded away. Both escaped, and 
were able to tell the fate of their companions. 
Queen Esther's Rock to-day is covered by a 
wrought-iron cage to protect it from the vandal- 
ism of relic hunters. A _ portion of it is of a 
reddish hue, and this discoloration is regarded 
by some as the ineffaceable stain of human 
blood. Around another similar stone—the site 
of which is not now &nown—nine mutilated 
bodies were found ; but no one escaped to nar- 
rate the details of the tragedy there enacted. 

In the flight from the battlefield many of the 
fugitives ran south as far as the settlement at 
Plymouth, and, finding their pursuers still close 
upon their heels, swam over to Monocasy Island, 
that divides the waters of the Susquehanna at 
that point. Hither they were followed and 
killed by their relentless foes. One of the 
patriots who sought refuge on the island was 
Henry Pencil, whose brother John was among 
the Tories. The latter discovered the fugitive hid- 
ing in a clump of willows. ‘‘So it is you,’’ he 
said, aiming his gun at the young man’s breast. 

Henry begged his brother to spare his life, 


INTERIOR OF WASHINGTON MINE. 


ENTRANCE TO WASHINGTON MINE, 


promising to serve him to the end of his days. 
‘* All this sounds mighty well,”’ replied the Tory, 
‘but you are a damned rebel !”’ and, with these 
words, shot him through the heart. Even the 
Indians were struck with horror at this un- 
natural murder. It is related that when the 
Tories were lly driven from the valley, the 
fratricide repaired to Canada. There he was 
twice attacked by wolves and rescued by the In- 
dians. On being attacked a third time by 
wolves, the Indians, who had come to regard 
him as stricken with a curse, left him to his 


fate, and he was torn in pieces by the beasts. 
When news of the British victory reached the 
women and children, who had been left for 


safety in the fort at Wilkesbarre and other posts 
on the east side of the river, they were filled 


with the wildest apprehensions. Instant flight, 
before the Indians could reach them, seemed the 
only course left open. A gloomy and desolate 
swamp, whose only inhabitants were wild beasts 
and reptiles, lay between them and the nearest 


settlements on the Delaware, sixty miles dis- 
tant. 

Into the pathless wilderness they fled—singly, 
in groups, in companies, as chance threw 
Behind them the night was il- 
lumined by the glare of fires, where the savages 
were burni 


them togethe: 


¢ their homes, or slowly consuming 
their captive neighbors at the stake ; before them 
were unknown dangers. Few had furnished 
themselves with provisions for the journey, and, 
before they had gone far, began to experience 
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the severest pangs of hunger. In this extremity 
the courage and humanity of Matthias Hollen- 
back saved many lives. 

He had borne himself bravely in the battle, 
and had escaped the massacre by swimming the 
Susquehanna. Reaching Wilkesbarre in safety, 
he did not pause for rest, but hastened to meet 
the reinforcements that were on their way to the 
valley, hoping to get them into Forty Fort in 
time to prevent its capture by the enemy. In 
this he was unsuccessful ; so, loading a horse 
with provisions, he pushed on after the starving 
fugitives who were 
making their way 
through the 
He had 
not gone far when 
he overtook a 
with her 
six children, seat- 
ed upon the 
ground, weak from 
hunger and in 


swamp. 


woman 


despair. Supply- 
ing them with 
food, and bidding 
them take fresh 
courage, he hast- 
ened after others 


who were in equal 
need, and in this 
way enabled 
many, who would 
otherwise have 
perished the 
way, to reach the 
Delaware _ settle- 


by 


ments in safety. 
The swamp 
through which 


the fugitives pass- 
ed is known to 
this day as ‘‘ The 
Shades of Death.’’ 

On the second anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence ‘‘ Indian Butler’? summoned 
the scattered forces of the patriots that had 
sought refuge in Forty Fort to surrender. The 
terms of the capitulation were soon arranged. 
The Americans were to give up their arms and 
stores, and to remain neutral during the war. 
The British, on their part, agreed to leave them 
in peaceful possession of their farms, and to ex- 
ert their influence with the Indians to preserve 
their property from plunder. As regards the 
latter clause of the articles, the British comman- 
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der had promised more than he could perform ; 
for, although no lives were taken after the capit- 
ulation, the Indians scattered all over the val- 
ley, destroying everything which they could not 
carry off. A few houses that stood near the fort 
at Wilkesbarre were spared; but every other 
dwelling in the valley, with but one notable ex- 
ception, was destroyed. 

This house is still standing in the town of 
Forty Fort within a stone’s throw of the battle 
monument. A person, looking through its front 
windows on the memorable afternoon of July 3d, 
1778, could have 
witnessed all the 
varying phases of 
the battle then 
fought and of the 
massacre that fol- 


lowed. It was 
built by John 
Perkins, one of 


the earliest settlers 
in Wyoming, who 
was killed by the 
Indians near Ply- 
mouth, and is still 
known as the Per- 
kins’s Homestead. 

A few weeks 
after the British 
and Indians had 
left the valley the 
fugitives began to 
teturn, in order to 
gather such of 
their crops as had 
escaped destruc- 
tion and to re- 
build their houses. 
But, during the re- 
mainder of the 
war, Wyoming 
was continually 
harassed by prowl- 
ing savages, and no man who went into the 
fields in the morning had any certainty of re- 
turning home alive at night. 

A settler who remained in the valley during 
these troublous times was a worthy Quaker, named 
Jonathan Slocum, whose descendants are among 
the most prominent and 
Wilkesbarre., 


WYOMING MASSACRE, 


wealthy citizens of 
One of them, Mr. L. B. Hilliard, 
related to me the story of Frances Slocum, the 
settler’s youngest daughter, who was carried off 
by the Indians when a child, and afterward be- 
came a princess in the tribe. Itis a tale that 
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has been frequently 





told, but I fancy it 
will bear repeating : 

One November 
morning Jonathan 
Slocum went into the 
fields to work, leaving 
at home his wife, their 
four children, two 
lads whose father had 
been made a captive 
by the Indians, and 
a negro servant girl. 
He had not been gone 
long when three war- 
riors of the Delaware 
tribe crept noiseless- 
ly up to the house, 
shot one of the lads 
and scalped him on 
the threshold. The 
settier’s eldest daugh- 
ter, who had wit- 
nessed the act, seized 
her infant brother in 
her arms, and made her escape to the fort. The 
Indians then entered the house, and were about 
to make off with the two remaining children— 
a lame boy and little Francés—when the frantic 
mother interposed, imploring that the boy at 
least might be left behind. 

**See,’’ she cried, ‘‘he is lame! Oh, leave 
him with me, for he can do you no good !”’ 

The savages released the cripple, but carried 
off the negro girl, the brother of the lad they 
had slain, and little Frances, who was then but 
five years old. A few weeks later Jonathan Slo- 
cum and his father-in-law were shot down while 
at work in the field. Years passed away ; the 
mother grew old and feeble, but her heart never 
ceased to yearn for the child she had lost. Her 
sons grew up and prospered. They offered large 
rewards for tidings of their lost sister, but all in 
vain. 

The mother had been long in her grave, 
and they had become gray and bent before the 
cloud of mystery which had so long hung over 
the fate of their sister was lifted. A traveler 
chanced, in 1835, to pass the night at an Indian 
village in Indiana. He was entertained in the 
largest wigwam, which was presided over by an 
old woman, called Maconaqua (‘‘ The Little 
Bear.’’) Something in her appearance convinced 
the traveler that she was not an Indian by birth. 
On winning her confidence she told him that 
her father was a white nian, named Slocum, who 
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lived on the banks of the Susquehanna; that 
she had been carried off by the Indians when 
she was a very small child, and that she had 
lived with them ever since. She had been 
treated with great kindness, and had married 
a chief who was now dead. By him she had 
two daughters, whom she dearly loved and with 
whom she hoped to live until her death. She 
expressed no desire to live again with the 
whites. 

This story eventually found its way into a 
newspaper, a copy of which reached Wyoming. 
Inquiries were made, and it was found that this 
old Indian woman could be no other than the 
long-lost Frances Sloeam. Her brothers set out 
at once to visit her. She received them at first 
with suspicion, but when she became convinced 
that they were really her brothers she treated 
them with every mark of affection and respect. 
One of her brothers had accidentally hammered 
off her finger nail when she was a child, and it 
had never grown since. As the Slocums had 
fixed upon this as a sure sign by which they 
could recognize their sister, the identification 
was complete. 

But although she seemed overjoyed to see 
them, Maconaqua resolutely refused to return 
with her kinsfolk, even for a short visit. ‘I 
eannot go,’’ she said. ‘‘I have always lived 
with the Indians ; | am used to them ; I wish 
to live and die with them. My husband and 
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CAVE-IN OF THE WYOMING MINE, 


my boys are buried here, and I cannot leave 
them. I should not be happy with my white 
relatives. I am glad to see them, but I cannot 
go.”’ 

Some two years later one of the brothers vis- 
ited her again, accompanied by his two daugh- 
ters. Maconaqua received them cordially, and 
offered her brother half her land if he would re- 
main with her. She died in 1847, but not be- 
fore her white relatives had succeeded in _per- 
suading her to sit for her portrait. This paint- 
ing, executed in oil, now hangs in the dining- 
room of Mr, Hilliard’s house, at No. 17 West 
River Street, Wilkesbarre. The remarkable 
story of Frances Slocum’s kidnapping is told at 
length by Dr. Peck in his admirable history. 

On the west bank of the Susquehanna, on the 
road leading from Plymouth to Kingston, is sit- 
uated Toby's Cave, so named from an old half- 
breed Indian of the Revolutionary period, who 
made the place his stronghold. The entrance to 
the cavern is just large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of a man’s body, but inside it opens into a 
spacious chamber. Here Toby and his follow- 
ers—who were friendly to the white settlers—are 
said to have concealed themselves when hard- 
pressed by hostile savages. There are two open- 
ings into the cavern-—one in the face of a cliff 
overlooking the Susquehanna, and the other on 
the west side of the mass of rocks that form the 
vave. It is the latter opening that is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration. 

At the close of the Revolution the Wyoming 
settlers imagining that they were now about to 
enter upon a long period of repose, began to 
erect substantial mansions, a few of which are 
still remaining in the valley. Colonel Nathan 








Dennison built the fine old 
dwelling that stands—shaded 
by venerable trees—near the 
dividing line between the 
towns of Forty Fort and Wy- 
oming, and the relatives of 
Lieutenant Elijah Shoemaker, 
who was slain in the battle of 
July 3d, 1778, erected the large 
farmhouse in Forty Fort that 
is now pointed out as one of 
the landmarks of this _his- 
toric region. Both houses are 
still in the possession of the 
descendants of the two Revo- 
lutionary heroes. 

But the people of Wyoming 
were not yet to enjoy peace- 
ful possession of the homes 
which had cost them so much toil and blood to 
secure, 





The Pennsylvanians again laid claim to the 
valley, and, backed by judicial authority and 
military force, endeavored to dispossess the New 
Englanders. Another long and disheartening 
contest ensued, known as the Second Pennamite 
War, for the details of which I will refer the 
reader to Miner’s History of Wyoming. It is 
sufficient to state here that, after several engage- 
ments in which lives were lost-—notably, the bat- 
tle fought on the 18th of October, 1784, near 
Colonel Dennison’s house—a compromise was 
effected between the rival claimants, and the 
original settlers became secure in their homes. 

The change of Wyoming from a pastoral to a 
mining country began early in the present cen- 
tury. In the fall of 1807 Abijah Smith, of 
Plymouth, purchased an ark of John P. Arndt, 
a boatman on the Susquenanna, for twenty-four 
dollars, and floated fifty tons of anthracite coal 
to Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
where it was put to the test as fuel. This was 
probably the first cargo of anthracite coal ever 
offered for sale in this or any other country ; 
for, though it had occasionally been used in 
very small quantities before, general traffic in it 
was unknown before Abijah Smith began his 
operations. 

The place from which this coal was taken was 
the old ‘‘ outcrop’’ of the famous Washington 
Mine at Plymouth, which is said to have been 
the first vein of anthracite coal opened in 
America, although some dispute this claim. It 
was mined from the surface with pick and 
shovel, the miners burrowing their way into the 
mountain side where the vein appeared, and fol- 
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lowing its gradual dip into the bowels of the 
earth. At that time mining machinery was un- 
known in the Wyoming Valley. There were no 
shafts, no breakers, no steam and electrical ap- 
pliances. 

The work was done by hand, and without even 
the aid of drills and cartridges. Indeed, it was 
not until the demand for anthracite necessitated 
a more expeditious method of mining that John 
Flanagan was brought from Hartford, Conn., to 
instruct the miners in the use of gunpowder in 
their work. It is said that when Flanagan 
touched off his first blast in the Washington 
‘foutcrop’’ his fellow-laborers rushed out of 
the mine in terror, fully expecting the roof to 
collapse over their heads. When the coal had 
been broken in the mine, mule wagons were 
dryen into the tunnels, the coal loaded into 
them, and then a long journey from the moun- 
tain to the river was begun over a steep, winding 
road. On reaching the Susquehanna the coal 
was dumped into arks and floated down stream 
to its destination. 

It was not long, however, before it was dis- 
covered that Wyoming was one of the richest 
coal fields in Pennsylvania. tailroads were 
constructed and new methods of mining intro- 
duced. Shafts were sunk, and unsightly coal- 
breakers were erected in every part of the once- 
secluded region. Population poured in, little 
agricultural villages became thriving towns, and 
the Wyoming of history became the Wyoming of 
to-day. Yet even now the inhabitants of the 
valley are obliged to battle for their homes ; to 
wage a continuous warfare with nature to get the 
means of sustenance. And this contest is not 
without its romances and tragedies. 

In 1869, a year after the opening of the great 
Avondale Mine, at Plymouth, it was the scene of 
a terrible calamity. In those days the breakers, 
in which the coal is separated from the slate and 
sulphur, and crushed into different sizes for the 
market, weré built over the shafts at the entrance 
to the mines. One hundred and ten miners were 
below in the different galleries, when the breaker 
of the Avondale caught fire, and the flames were 
sucked down the shaft into the bowels of the 
mine, setting all the slopes and galleries ablaze. 
All below ground perished. A law has since 
been passed by which it is made compulsory to 
place the breaker of a colliery at a safe distance 
from the shaft. In another mine, at Pittston, 
thirty miners were suffocated by a cave in of the 
roof about two years ago, and their bodies have 
never been recovered. 

During my stay in Plymouth I was told of a 


grcat misfortune that threatened the mining in- 
terests of Wyoming last April, and which, if it 
had not been averted in time, would have caused 
widespread suffering throughout the valley. 
From various causes the walls and roofs of the 
mines began to ‘‘squeeze’’ and collapse. It 
began in the Avondale and Nottingham Mines, 
and soon extended to other collieries. 

There was a roaring in the lower galleries of 
the slopes. The big timbers sobbed and shiv- 
ered, and here and there one cracked and burst 
into fragments beneath the sinking roof. The 
air gushed forth, driving the dreaded fire-damp 
before it. The miner in his distant chamber, 
‘shooting ’’ his stick of powder, would feel a 
damp breath caress his face. Then the spark 
of his ‘‘shot’’ would ignite the inflammable gas, 
which trailed, a luminous phantom, through the 
long galleries, driving the miners in terror be- 
fore it. 

The main shaft of the Avondale descends per- 
pendicularly 275 feet. Slopes branch from the 
foot of this shaft to depths of 1,100 and 1,900 
feet. A deep roaring sound, accompanied by 


occasional shocks, as of an earthquake, came 
from those lower regions, as here and there a 
wall sank beneath the crushing weight of slate 
and rock and coal. Huge blocks fell from the 


} 


roofs of the val 


leries, and the miners retreated, 
extinguishing their lamps. The condition of 
affairs became so menacing that all hands were 
ordered above ground. Several other collieries 
ordered their workmen out on account of signs 
of danger in the galleries, and thousands of men 
were suddenly deprived of work. 

Further up the valley, in the town of Wyom- 
ing, an event occurred which produced a_ panic 
among the inhabitants. At noonday, without 
the slightest warning, the post office and several 
adjoining buildings were seen to suddenly drop 
into the earth which yawned to receive them. 
People living near the scene of this extraordinary 
calamity became almost frantic with fear, and 
hastily left their houses which they momentarily 
expected to see go down into the gulf. Nor 
were their apprehensions lessened when miners 
came into the town in great excitement, and 
spread the news that the south tunnel of the 
Mount Lookout Colliery had fallen in, and that 
the galleries were filling with quicksand. 

When the miners had recovered from the first 
shock produced by these events they applied 
themselves with commendable courage to pre- 
vent the d 


image from spreading. They had to 
contend with unknown and invisible forces~ 
quicksand, flood and inflammable gases—but 
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they descended bravely into the dangerous 
mines and entered the combat like heroes. 
Gangs of experienced men busied themselves in 
strengthening the supports of the galleries ; pow- 
erful pumps were run night and day to lower 
the water in the tunnels, and every known expe- 


“MERELY A PAS 


HEN a woman who has 
been pretty realizes that 
she is so no longer, she 
is apt to exaggerate her 
past charms. She is also 
apt to regard herself as 
singularly astute and hon- 





est, and to admire her own 
sweet reasonableness in confessing it. 

Lucy James was in some such mood, as she 
sat with her arms leaning on her dressing-table, 
looking at her own face in the glass. It was a 
thin face, and rather gray, the features well 
marked and refined, the eyes large and somber 
in expression. Abundant dark hair framed it— 
hair with a frivolous little ripple, singularly out 
of keeping with the sobriety of the rest. 

There is one adjective which can be applied, 
by the elect, only to things to eat, and yet our an- 
cestors would have thus qualified Lucy’s face— 
her face was good. Six weeks ago it had been 
pretty as well, her cheeks pink, her eyes smil- 
ing. 

Lucy had been jilted, and not over gently 
jilted. Her feelings were not complex, and she 
did not analyze them; but she was sensitive, 
and she felt pain quite as acutely as do more su- 
perior persons. Her father, Captain James, did 
not make things easier for her. He went about 
breathing fire and slaughter, and using nautical 
language against the man who had jilted her, so 
that the whole town of Bath was sorry for 
Lucy, and showed it. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she lost her color, that her man- 
ner became shrinking, and her expression grew 
wan and sad. 

Presently she stood up, and let down her hair. 
She was a tall girl, and now much too thin for 
her height. She shook the soft waves round her 
face, and looked in the glass again, sighing. 

‘“My eyelashes and my hair are all that are 
left,’’ she thought, sadly. Then she undressed, 
and read one of the little white books on her 
dressing-table, trying to believe that God must 
love her very dearly, inasmuch as He had 





dient was applied to stem the tide of destruc- 
tion. Success at last attended these efforts, and 
the mines were saved from abandonment ; but is 
it not apparent that life in lovely Wyoming to- 
day is as hard a battle as it was in the days of 
our ancestors ? 


SING PASSION.” 


thought fit to chasten her so; and so to bed to 
lie wide-eyed and wakeful, thinking of that 
earthly love who had loved her so little. 

Clarence Webster, the man in question, was 
an artist, and a fairly successful one. He had 
studied in Paris and Vienna, was thoroughly 
modern in manner, and had come to be looked 
upon as quite arising young man. He looked 
upon himself as already risen. He was given to 
looking upon himself a good deal, from every 
point of view, and in every possible light. An 
ardent disciple of the great doctrine of self-de- 
velopment, he lived up to his beliefs with the 
help of some of his Bohemian frien1s. 

His mother, a widow and an invelid, lived in 
Bath, and from time to time he spent some 
weeks with her, for he loved her and treated her 
prejudices tenderly. Moreover, he was fond of 
violent contrasts, considering rightly that they 
add a piquancy to life. He looked upon Bath as 
the product of an effete Philistinism, but its 
comfortable and Early Victorian respectability 
was restful after the glare and racket of Paris, 

The scent of lavender is refreshing after too 
much patchouli, and it is sometimes pleasant to 
come across furniture to which cigarette ash 
would seem a desecration. Besides, he met 
Lucy, and she interested him. Her appearance 
satisfied his artistic tastes, while her simplicity 
and well-ordered life attracted him, as being the 
very antithesis of the lives he had recently been 
studying. He prided himself on his psycho- 
logical acumen, and told Lucy that he read her 
‘like an open book.’’ Lucy was nothing loth 
to be so read, and when the reader and the hu- 
man document are young, and the time is 
spring, that agreeable form of lunacy, called 
‘* falling in love,’’ is almost sure to follow. 


ee 


Iam too worn out, too world-weary to give 
you a love worthy of your own, my Lucy,”’ 
Clarence would say, puckering up his forehead, 
as he gazed into Lucy’s eyes—his own were 
large and blue and prominent. 

‘‘The love you give me is enough for me; I 
ask nothing more, or better, of Fate !’’ was Lucy’s 
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invariable rejoinder. Then she would compla- 
cently tell herself that he idealized her, that she 
was in no way really fitted to be the mate of 
such a high-minded genius, but—— And so 
they were really very happy, in a quiet common- 
place sort of way, until Mrs. Van Schorer came 
to Bath. 

Mrs. Van Schorer said she was English, but 
her appearance and her temperament belied her. 
She was small and decidedly plump, with that 
graceful, undulating walk that suggests more 
southern climes. Her eyes were dark and in- 
scrutable; her hair, heavy and straight, and 
black. She wore it parted in the middle, in 
Madonna bands, and the result was quaint and 
uncommon. Her complexion was pale, her 
mouth big, and her teeth magnificent. She was 
neamy always dressed in black. Women called 
her ugly and fat. Men, whom she interested, 
called her ‘‘ une belle-laide, ronde et gracieuse.”’ 

Mr. Van Schorer lived in the Transvaal, with 
occasional visits to Paris; Mrs. Van Schorer 
lived in Paris, with occasional visits to England. 
She was artistic, and frequented the studios, and 
in one of these Clarence had met her two years 
before. 

She asked him to her house—a charming entre- 
sol in the Champs Elysées—and she found him 
impressionable, and, for all‘his youthful cynic- 
ism, curiously fresh. So she proceeded to 
‘‘form’’ him. He fell hopelessly in love with 
her, and to her own great surprise she fell in 
love with him. With Mr. Van Schorer she was 
on friendly terms ; but she was quite indifferent 
to him, believing him to be equally indifferent 
to herself. 

Both she and Clarence regarded conventions 
with extreme scorn. They lived in Paris, where 
no one criticised them, and they were careful not 
to excite criticism. 

An average Englishwoman would have de- 
scribed Mrs. Van Schorer as ‘‘a new woman,”’ 
in which, as in many other cases, the average 
Englishwoman would have been quite wrong. 
Mrs. Van Schorer was of a type as old as the 
lady celebrated by Joshua, whose habitation was 
upon the city wall. Like that same lady, she 
had many amiable qualities, and some great 
ones. She was not in the least ‘‘ new,’’ she was 
as old as femininity itself. To be sure, she had 
learned the jargon of a decadent philosophy. 
She talked glibly and cleverly enough of the in- 
justice of existing marriage laws, and how those 
who defied them, facing contumely and insult 
in their time, were the martyrs, whose bodies 
quenched the fires of persecution for future gen- 


erations. But, deep down in her own heart, she 
smiled her own inscrutable, tolerant smile, know- 
ing full well that the welfare of future generations 
had nothing whatever to do with it ; but that to 
get what one wants in this world is the aim of 
all sensible and healthily constituted mortals. 
In all these mysteries, however, she instructed 
Clarence with due seriousness and care. To 
profit by her teaching did Clarence seriously in- 
cline, and for a year and a day he found it all 
profoundly interesting. 

Then he r 


equal rates, 


ted that people weary at un- 
, finding an atmosphere of cigar- 
d cheap cynicism somewhat en- 
ervating, he went home to his mother. He 
carried her off to Arran fora month. There he 
lived out of doors, and the cobwebs were blown 
out of his brain by the salt west wind. 

That winter he did not return to Paris, he 
worked in London ; whither Mrs. Van Schorer 
came also. He saw a good deal of her, and she 


le 
d 


ette smoke an 


was content to be bonne camarade, seeming to 
acquiesce in his somewhat pompously expressed 
decision that for them friendship was possible 
and politic; anything more than friendship, ir- 
relevant and unwise. 

In the following spring he got engaged to 
Lucy. Shortly afterward, hearing that Mr. Van 
Schorer was dead, he wrote to condole with his 
friend on her bereavement. He had never met 
Mr. Van Schorer, and, under the circumstances, 
the letter was a difficult one to write. He did 
not mention his engagement. 

One day, as he walked with Lucy up one of 
the hilly streets of Bath, he noticed a lady com- 
ing down on the opposite side. She was dressed 
in black, and she did not walk as women walk 
in Bath. Clarence felt his heart beat, and the 
blood quickened in his veins. Bath was very 
dull, and for a longttime he had lived a life of 
virtuous vacuity. 


When they came abreast of the lady she 
stopped, and Clarence left Lucy, with a hurried 
‘‘Excuse me,’’ and darted across the road, 
where she saw him shaking hands and talking 
excitedly with the unknown, whom she was 
pleased to designate as ‘‘a little fat woman.”’ 


Why is it that to the slim woman plumpness 
is so distasteful? Why should slimness be syn- 
onymous with refinement, and a gracious ro- 
tundity be accounted vulgar? Surely, the stout 
are not so hard upon their skinny sisters? 
They usually talk with comic melancholy of 
their own adipose tissue, and frankly admire 
the trim and tailor-made among their women 
friends. 
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Clarence soon came hurrying up the hill after 
Lucy, who had strolled on ahead. 

‘‘She is an old artist friend of mine,’’ he ex- 
plained, but he did not volunteer an introduc- 
tion or ask Lucy to call upon her. He was ab- 
sent and preoccupied during the rest of their 
walk ; and when the captain pressed him to re- 
turn to dinner he excused himself on the ple: 
of having important letters to write. Lucy did 
not believe in those letters. 

Mrs. Van Schorer had taken furnished apart- 
ments in the best part of Bath, and at nine 
o’clock that evening she lay on the sofa of the 
‘first floor drawing-room,’’ smoking a cigar- 
ette. Her pale cheeks were a little flushed, and 
her big, soft eyes shone with subdued radiance. 

The room was characteristically untidy ; 
strewn with books and papers, and half-finished 
sketches. There were no flowers, but a syphon 
of soda, with cognac and tumblers, adorned the 
table. 

Presently Clarence came in. They did not 
greet one another, but Mrs. Van Schorer held 
out her hand to him, and he carried it to his 
lips. 

She was, as usual, dressed in black, her white 
neck and shoulders bare, and absolutely un- 
adorned. She had a curious little habit of slip- 
ping one shoulder out of gown. Her 
‘large, lovely arms’’ gleamed white under her 
flowing sleeves of shimmering chiffon. Clarence 
looked at her admiringly, but with a sense of 
‘impending evil. He felt he was to be hypnot- 
ized ; but he had no power to resist. 
mospheres are irresistible. 
distance from her. 

Mrs. Van Schorer looked at him long and ear- 
nestly ; then she said, simply, ‘‘ Don’t you think 
you are making a mistake?” 

‘We all of us make mistakes, otherwise life 
would be intolerable.”’ 
airily, ard succeeded ill. 

‘‘When you know a mistake to be remediable, 
don’t you think it is cowardly, and worse, to 
persist in it ?”’ 

As she spoke, she leant forward and held out 
her hands to him; the chiffon sleeves slipped 
back as she lifted her arms, showing their naked 
loveliness. 


her 


Some at- 
He sat down at some 


Clarence tried to speak 


‘Clarence, why do you marry this ridiculous 
girl? Have you forgotten, Clarence ?’’ 

Her voice was very musical, with a pathetic 
little break in it; a touch of some foreign ac- 
cent gave a subtle distinction to her English. 

Clarence Webster looked at the bewildering 


bundle of desire on the sofa. He crossed the 
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room and knelt down beside it, for the time be- 
ing, the odor of patchouli quite overpowered the 
scent of lavender. 
* * , * * . 
Mrs. Van Schorer returned to town the next 
day, whither she was speedily followed by 
Clarence. That had happened which made it 
impossible he could go back to Lucy ; and, in 
his rage at himself, he wrote, with perhaps un- 
necessary brutality, to tell her that all must be 
at an end between them. 
not to offer to be her friend. 

Lucy read between the lines, and submitted 
to the inevitable. Had she had the courage and 
the unconventionality to follow Clarence to Lon- 
don and insist upon an interview, all might 
have been different. But she had neither the 
one nor the other, and, for Lucy James, life was 
as gray as her face, and could only be written 
with a small ‘‘1.”’ 

Clarence did not marry Mrs. Van Schorer, as 
she had certainly intended him to do. She has 
since gone out to the Transvaal to look after her 
very considerable property there. He rented a 
studio in West Kensington, and, spending a 
good deal of time in the analysis of his own 
somewhat complex emotions, found that he 
could not paint quite so well as he did. 

Time is a keen bargainer, and takes care to 
get good value for his wares. For everything he 
gives us he takes something away, and Clarence 
came to the conclusion that development is a 
succession of suicides. 


He had the decency 


* * 

One afternoon, toward Christmas, just as it was 
growing dusk and as he sat smoking by the studio 
fire, and wondering why he had ever been born, 
there was a knock at the outer door—a fluttering, 
uncertain sort of knock, like that of a child. 

He crossed the little passage and opened the 
door ; the gas on the staircase was not lit, but 
in the semi-darkness’ he recognized the outline 
of the tall, girlish figure standing there. 

**Lucy !’’ he cried, incredulously. 
You J’ 

The girl was trembling and could not speak. 
He led her in and put her in an armchair ; 
then she held out a letter to him, saying, tim- 


** Lucy ! 


idly : ‘‘ Will you read it, and tell me if it is 
true? It was forwarded to me from home this 
morning. I am staying in Vere Street with 


rh) 


Uncle Henry. 

Clarence turned on the light, and silently took 
the letter. Lucy leant back in her chair, grasp- 
ing the arms to stay her trembling hands. He 


noticed how thin she was, and pale, and for a 
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minute everything was blurred by the tears that 
came into his eyes. 

The letter, in a handwriting he knew well, 
bore an African postmark, and began, abruptly, 
thus : 

“Tt has struck me lately that it is not fair that you 
should be punished for my fault. I noticed you that 
day in Bath, and you are the sort of girl who will take 
life hard. You probably love Clarence Webster ; it 
has been a grief to you to lose him; there is no neces- 
sity. Such love as he is capable of you have had, and 
ean have again if you wish it. What he felt for me 
was merely a passing passion, which does not, in any 
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way, affect his feeling for you. You probably think it 
all very terrible and shocking; you are only a girl, 
probably a tender and foolish one, who knows nothing 


of life. If, when you get this, you still care for him, 
tell him what I ve said, and try to believe that I 
bear you no sort of ill-will, 


**Vicrorta VAN ScHORER.’’ 


The letter fluttered from his hand, and he 
went and knelt by Lucy. 

‘*Can you forgive me, my dear, my dear?’ 

For answer Lucy put her arms about his neck. 

‘*T have been so miserable !’’ she said. 





““NEAR SOME FINE COOL SPRING.”’ 


CANOE CRUISING AND 


THE CRUISING CANOE. 


By. COMMODORE F. R. WERB 


HE exact origin of the canoe is lost in the 
‘) hazy mists of antiquity, but it is generally 

considered to be of American origin ; in 
which event it was doubtless discovered by Co- 
lumbus simultaneously with that other noted 
discovery of his—the New World—when the 
savages swarmed alongside his ships in their 
peculiar boats called canoes ; and the early ex- 
plorers and historians have freely described, in 
language quaint and spelling phonetic, the pe- 
culiar appearance of this light and graceful 
craft, and its primitive construction ; whether 
hollowed out of a poplar log by fire and ax, 
as they are still constructed and used on the 
rivers of the Middle Western States, or delicately 
fashioned out of birch bark and floating like a 
leaf on the water. 

It is safe to assert, however, that, while he 
may have fashioned his frail craft with the most 
exquisite delicacy from the fragile bark of the 
birch, and guided it with unerring skill down 
the seething rapids of his native mountain 


} 


streams, and paddled as silently as the fleeting 
shadows across the mirror-like surfaces of the 
lakes and bays of his native haunts, the noble 
red man in his 
ceive of the n 


wing-like sails of varied design, its sliding seat, 


ost poetic dreams did not con- 
lern sailing canoe, with its big 


its centerboard, drop-rudder and other complex- 
ities. Indeed, the sailing eanoe, as it stands in 
its perfection of to day, is of quite modern origin, 
and its proper handling may well be classed as 
one of the fine arts. 

That the sport is a manly and fascinating one 
the numerous regattas of the various canoe clubs 
throughout the country, the large and enthusi- 
astic annual meets of the American and Western 
Canoe Associations, with their exciting races for 
handsome trophies, and the able, interesting and 
well-illustrated magazine articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time, will fully affirm. 

Canoeing in its different forms offers a wide 
range of possibilities, from a short paddle ofa 
few hours or an afternoon’s sail on lake or river 
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**A FEW IDYLLIC DAYS AND NIGHTS IN CAMP.”’ 


to racing for a prize in an American Canoe Asso- 
ciation regatta, or a voyage of hundreds of miles 
down some beautiful swift stream, or under sail 
along the coast of sea or lake. 

One of the most delightful possibilities of the 
canoe, however-—one that has been very little 
written about, and the one above all others for 
which it is pre-eminently fitted—is its adapta- 
bility for long camping trips or cruises, made 
with the paddle alone, in which the canoeist, 
beginning high up some narrow, rapid stream, 
perchance but a boat’s length or so in width, or 
even launching his canoe in the very springs or 
pools where the stream takes its rise, traces it 
down its ever widening and deepening course, 
through varying lights and shades, and charm- 
ing, idyllic bits of scenery for days and weeks ; 
making a landing, as night approaches, by some 
cold spring welling forth from the bank, or near 
some picturesque old farmhouse, where supplies 
in the shape of butter, milk and eggs may be 
procured ; where he draws his canoe ashore, and 
from its stores cooks a savory supper over the 
glowing coals, or, better still, on the little sheet- 
iron camp-stove; and, after the evening pipe and 
quiet chat with the companions of the cruise 
around the bright little blaze of a camp-fire, 
turns in to spend the night in the comfortable 
nest of blankets in the cockpit of the canoe 
under the shelter of the cozy ‘little tent. 

Nerve, skill and address are brought into play 
to safely run the boiling, rock-studded rapids—a 
sport in its way as exhilarating and exciting as 
coasting a hill on a bicycle or flying before a stiff 
wind in a sailboat, and with the added spice of 
personal risk, for the least error in judgment or 
the first false turn or stroke of a paddle may in- 
volve disaster more or less serious, while the 


quieter reaches of the stream are restful and re- 
poseful in their idyllic beauty as they faithfully 
give back the overhanging trees, lofty bluffs and 
floating clouds in their mirror-like surfaces. 

A canoe camp may be made on ground where 
any other form of camp is impracticable, as the 
canoeist erects his tent over his canoe and sleeps 
in it; consequently, while a nice, level, turfy 
‘amp-ground is as acceptable to the canoeist as 
to less favored campers, a camp may be made 
when necessary on a rocky point or sand-bar, or 
against the side of a steep bank, or anywhere 
that a canoe can find lodgment; and I have 
even slept in my canoe afloat, safely moored to 
the shore with bow and stern painters. 

If the large rivers, coasts and lakes of America 
afford the finest waters in the world for the sail- 
ing canoe—as they assuredly do—the innumera- 
ble streams, small and large, that abound in 
every State in the Union furnish no less attract- 
ive waters for the inland cruiser; and of every 
variety, from the still, sluggish, cypress lined 
bayous of the South, and the tranquil, pastoral 
streams of the Middle and Western States to the 
bold, swift mountain streams that abound all 
along the Appalachian ranges of the East and 
the great mountain systems of the West. 

The range of country through which the ca- 
noeist may cruise, with its attendant varieties of 
scenery and climate, is as varied as his choice of 
streams. He may drop down a quiet pastoral 
stream lined with towering white-trunked syca- 
mores and gracefully drooping willows, where 
his eye rests on well-tilled fields of waving grain, 
and fenced pasture lands, where the cattle are 
seen grazing, or perchance standing flank deep in 
the water in some shady nook, gazing at him in 
mild-eyed wonder as they stand swishing their 
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sides with wet tails and contemplatively chewing 
their cuds. He will drift by noble forests and 
thrifty-looking farmhouses. The stream will be 
spanned by frequent picturesque bridges and fol- 
lowed by well-traveled roads. He will paddle 
through still, lake-like expanses to picturesque, 
dusty old mills, whose drowsy hum mingles with 
the musical drone of the water as it lazily tum- 
bles over the dam, over which he will portage 
his canoe by the simple expedient of sliding it 
head-first into the water below, if there be sufli- 
cient depth ; or perchance, if the dam is not too 
high, and if there is a sufficient flow of water 
over it, and he possesses the requisite nerve, he 
takes a flying leap and jumps it. He will drift 
gently past sleepy little villages, whose inhabit- 
ill gaze after 
him wih a mild curi- 


ants WwW 


osity ; and past popu- 
lous towns and busy 
cities, where the 
sereech of locomotive 
and factory whistles, 
the din of bells and 
the clang of hammers 
will assail his ears and 
speed him past to 
quieter ind more re- 
poseful reaches. 

Or, if he he of a 


more adventurous 


turn of mind. he may ‘(aT THE APPROACH OF NIGHT.”’ 
! a, Ne al 


shoot swiftly down some rapid, rock-studded 
mountain stream, where the bold, precipitous 
cliffs and lofty bluffs shoulder the river right 
and left as it frets and chafes over the rocky 
ledges at their bases, and the mountains rear 
their massive peaks and domes aloft to the 
clouds to right and left of him, adding majesty 
and impressiveness to the wild scenery ; where 


‘HE TAKES A FLYING LEAP AND JUMPS IT.” 
Vol. XLVI.—25. 
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the only signs of civilization are the occasional 
cabins of the mountaineers perched on the flanks 
and shoulders of the mountain spurs and foot- 
hills, while here and there a bridge near some 


primitive, straggling hamlet traces its slender 
iron filaments against the great green background 
of mountain and bluff; or perehance a railroad 
takes advantage of the gaps in the mountains 
worn by the stream, and encroaches on its banks 
after the manner of railroads, which push every- 
where; and scream of the engine whistle 
quivers upon the startled air, and echoes and re- 
verberates an the wild fastnesses, disturbing 
the solenin repose and stillness, erstwhile broken 
only by the rmuring plaint of the river rip- 
pling among 1 rocks, or the hoarse roar of the 


rapids and falls as the 
stream dashes head- 
long in whitened 
surges over the reefs 
and ledges ; with the 
rustling of the leaves, 
tossed and tumbled by 
the breeze, the twitter 
of birds and the far-off 
ery of the fish-hawk— 
sounds more in keep- 
ing with the wild, im- 
pressive scenery. 

The Connecticut, 
the Upper Hudson, 
the Delaware, the 
Juniata, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the 
Shenandoah, the James, and many similar 
streams hay 


been cruised and written about 
in the columns of the various journals devoted 
to out of door sports; while the canocist’s 
paddle has also been dipped in the Alleghany, 
the Muskingum, the Kanawha, the Miami, the 
Ohio, the Wabash, the Tippecanoe, the Wiscon- 
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sin and numerous 
the 


same character, which 


other streams of 
afford quite as interest- 
ing, if less exciting, 
and the great 
Father of Waters him- 
self has tempted more 


waters ; 


than one hardy cruiser 
to trace out the nvs- 
tery of his birth, and 
follow his — shallow, 
brook-like course down 
to where he attains 


manhood’s stature, PATCHING 





A GOOD SPOT FOR 


A RAINY 


DAY. 


POPULAR 





THE CANOR, 
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survey of the country 
through which he is 
He lands 


at picturesque, mossy- 


journeying. 


roofed old farmhouses 
drink of 
water from the bottom 


for a cool 
of a deep well; into 
whose reflective depths 
he lowers the 
dripping 
means of 


green, 
bucket by 
the 
sweep, 


primi- 


tive and bar- 
gains for supplies with 


the inmates of the 





A SUNNY 


SUPPER. 





and meets civilization 
in the shape of mills, 
factories and steam- 
boats. 

The true 


never in a hurry. 


cruiser 1s 
He 
takes life easily as he 
drifts 
his chosen stream, in- 
different as to whether 


leisurely down 


his day’s run be five 
or twenty-five miles ; 
and avoids all attempt 
at ‘‘*making time ’’— 
that bane of all 
sport—even to the extent of shortening the ob- 
jective point of his cruise, if time be limited. 
He lies by on some shady bank during the heat 
of the day, where he enjoys his midday repast, 
and spends two or three delightfully lazy hours 
with book and pipe, or in the enjoyment of a 
refreshing siesta. 


THE RAILROAD THROUGH 


true 


He pokes the investigating 
nose of his canoe into the retired little nooks 
and creeks and shady coves, which put into 
or out of the stream, as he drifts along. He 
climbs lofty bluffs and gets a comprehensive 





THE GAP 


rewarded be- 
with a glance 
from a pair of bright, 
shy eyes, and a fleet- 


house ; 


7 
| 
| 


times 


ing glimpse of a pretty 
face. He strolls con- 
templatively through 
the grass-grown streets 
of retired little villages, 
nestled here and there 
in out-of-the-way 
bends of the river; 
left behind by the rail- 
road and forgotten by 
the rest of the world ; 
or with critical and approving eye he jostles his 


IN THE MOUNTAIN. 


way along the crowded sidewalks and busy 
streets of thriving towns and prosperous cities. 
He finds a beautiful spot near some fine, cold 
spring welling out of the river bank, whose 
waters spread like a sheet of varnish over golden 
sands, as they ripple their way into the river, 
and spends a few idyllic days and nights idly 
and restfully in camp, than which no episode of 


the cruise will be remembered in after days with 
greater pleasure. If 


he be an humble follower 
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of Isaak Walton he will have ample opportunity 
in which to pursue his favorite sport. At every 
camp or lunch place he may make a few casts, 
some of which are sure to be rewarded with a 
rise ; while a collar of flies at the end of 50 feet 
or so of line, trailed over the stern of the moving 
canoe, where the water is not too quick -or a 
phantom minnow cast from side to side, and 
slowly drawn in through the water, will tempt 
more than one gamey bass during 


cruise. \ day or so 


the dlay’s 


in camp at some likely 
fishing place will also 
be apt to be full of re- 
ward to the angler. 

In short, canoeing 
is not a rapid sport, 
like bicycling, or rid- 
ing or driving, but is 
a quiet, lazy, dreamy 
sort of existence, where 
just to drop quietly 
down the = stream, or 
linger reposefully on 
grassy banks under 
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fortable mattress, tent, ete., has departed almost 
as far from the primitive birch and dugout of the 
aborigines as = the sailing canoe, although the 
open Canadian canoe, which is modeled closely 
after the craft of the Indian, is quite popular, 
and is much used for cruising. 

The cruising oe in its perfection, however, 
earries but one person and his stores and equip- 
ments. It must be light and small, so as to be 


easily handle 


( controlled in swift water as 
well as easily portaged 
over or around mill- 
dams, fails and im- 
passable rapids, and 
easily drawn ashore 
for the night’s camp 
and launched again 
next morning for the 
day’s cruise; therefore 
it is seldom over 14 
feet in length and from 
26 to 30 inehes beam. 
It must be of light 
draught and quick to 





shady trees, and listen 


—— gehen iciniaamnae: 





‘THE BOILING ROCK-STUDDED RAPIDS,’’ 


to the musical plash 








turn with the paddle, 
which is of the double- 





THE HOARSE ROAR OF THE RAPIDS.” 





of the water, the shim- 
mer of the leaves and 
the twitter of the birds 
seems all there is of 
life for the time being 
—albeit plentifully in- 
terspersed with sport of 
the most exciting char- 
acter, if the river be 
full of rapids and falls. 

The modern cruising 
canoe, with its decks, 
its hatches, its double- 
bladed paddle, its com- 





THE QUIETER REACHES OF THE STREAM 


bladed variety, some 7 
or 8 feet long, and is 
wielded by the canoe- 
ist from a seat a little 
aft of amidships of his 
eraft—facing forward, 
of course ; therefore it 
has a broad, flat floor, 
a broad, flat keel of but 
little depth, and is well 
rounded away at both 
bow and stern, the two 
ends being alike. No 
provision is made for 
centerboard, rudder or 
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‘BY SOME COLD SPRING.’ 
sail, which, indeed, are but useless encum- 
brances. 

The bottom must be well protected from sharp 
rocks and reefs, with which it must inevitably 
come in sharp and frequent contact ; hence it is 
protected by an oak keel, three inches broad and 
one-half an inch deep, with from two to five bilge 
keels of oak or pine, an inch wide and a quarter 
of an inch thick, on each side of the keel. 

While open canoes are much in vogue for cruis- 
ing, still some protection from the weather as 
well as from the rough water of the rapids is de- 
manded, both for the canoeist and his stores ; 
hence the canoe is usually and preferably decked. 
Plenty of room, however, is demanded, both for 
sleeping and stowage purposes ; hence the cock- 
pit should be large and roomy, being amply cov- 
ered by tightly fitting hatches, which will effect- 
ually exclude rain and 


the cozy, compact lit- 
tle tent known as the 
Mohican tent, which 
is, beyond a doubt, 
the most comfortable 
and effective canoe 
shelter yet devised. 
This is a square-top- 
ped, oblong tent, long 
enough to cover the 
entire open cockpit, 
and the width of the 
canoe in breadth, and 
about 3 feet high. 
The top is about half 
as wide, and 2 or 3 
feet shorter than the 
bottom. <A light line 
is rove into each end 
of the top, and the tent is erected by lashing 
these lines to the masts of a sailing canoe; but 
our cruising canoes are not provided with masts, 
so the tent is supported on light pine standards 
a little higher than the tent, one at each end, the 
feet of which spread apart like the points of a 
pair of compasses, and rest on the gunwales of 
the canoe, while the lines, which pass over the 
tops of the standards, are made fast to the painter 
rings at bow and stern of the canoe. 

The tent is secured all round at the bottom to 
screw-eyes under the gunwales or fenders. This 
method is quick, simple and secure, and no 
storm short of a hurricane can tear the tent from 
its fastenings. This tent is usually made of awn- 
ing cloth of some pretty striped pattern, blue 
and white preferred, with the top of white duck. 
The top is usually oiled, but no waterproofing 





seas. <A cockpit of § feet 
in length by 20 inches 
wide amidships will be 
found most comfortable 
and satisfactory, as_ it 





practically combines the 
advantages of the open 
canoe with the security 
and protection of the 
decked craft. 

Next to the canoe itself 
the most important feat- 
ure of the cruiser’s outfit 
is his tent. Various forms 
of canoe tents are in use, 
from the simple shelter 
afforded by a rubber sheet 
thrown over a paddle, to 
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A CAPSIZE, 


other than the mildew - proof process usually 
used at the sailmaker’s, where the awning goods 
and duck are procured, is necessary for the sides 
and ends of the tent. No form of camp is more 
picturesque and attractive than a canoe camp 
where this style of tent is used, and I know of 
no form of tent which affords as much solid 
comfort in all kinds of weather. 

A light dining fly of awning cloth adds but lit- 
tle weight and bulk to the cruising outfit, and af- 
fords an excellent assembling place for the party 
on a rainy day, when its convenience for loafing 
purposes is inestimable. 

The sleeping outfit of the canbeist varies ac- 
cording to his tastes and ideas of comfort. A 
rubber sheet and a pair of blankets are indispens- 
able, while a.compact folding hair mattress, 
about five feet long and a foot and a half wide, 
is a luxury which, once indulged in, will never 
be discarded. It serves as a seat by day, and is 
not in the way, while its weight is inconsidera- 
ble. Both mattress and blankets are carried in 
oiled bags of light duck or heavy drilling. An 
air-pillow is also a luxury 
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GETTING OVER AN OBSTRUCTION, 


muslin or rubber cape, or short coat, coming well 
down in front and behind, over the apron and end 


of the aft hateh—the whole outfit crowned witha 
heavy sou’ wester hat—the cruiser may continue 
his cruise in defiance of the heaviest rains ; or 


may lie by, 


nder the bank or floating idly 
in the still w 


under the dripping trees, until 


the storm passes over, for if there are rapids or 
falls to run it is not safe to attempt them with 
the rain beating on the water, as the surface in- 
dications are thereby obscured, and the canoeist 
is liable to strike the rocks, with the imminent 
risk of scoring a capsize; and, aside from the 
actual peril of such a mishap, hampered as he is 


by his apror | rubber coat, a capsize at all 
times has its disadvantages, particularly so in 
rainy weathe 


On a rainy day in camp the cruiser may hob- 
nob sociably with his comrades beneath the 
shelter of the fly, or may seek the seclusion of 


his tent. 5 of the pleasantest afternoons 
and evenings I have ever spent on a cruise have 


been passed in the delicious coziness of my snug 





which will be appreciated 
by the canoeist who once 
uses it. It may be slipped 
inside of the mattress bag 
in packing, and its weight 
and bulk will not be felt. 
No form of out-of-door 
traveling or camping offers 
better protection from the 
weather on a rainy day, 
either ashore or afloat, 
than does the cruising 
outfit. With hatches 
tightly closed, apron 
drawn well up over his 
breast, and the corners 
tucked in aft ; and an oiled 
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little cabin—lying flat on my back in my warm 
nest of blankets with book and pipe, or in a rest- 
ful, half-waking doze, lulled by the drowsy pat- 
ter of the rain on my canvas roof. 

A chapter might easily be written descriptive 
of the rest of the cruiser’s outfit. The camp-stove 
—asheet-iron box—about a foot and a half long, 
a foot wide and half as deep; the mess chest, a 
light wooden box of about the same dimensions, 
covered with oiled canvas, which contains small 
supplies of coffee, sugar, butter, lard, salt, pep- 
per, ete., packed in small, square tin boxes ; the 
cooking utensils, which are so planned and con- 
structed that the different articles all nest to- 
gether, and are contained in a large tin pail ; 
which, in turn, in company with the coal-oil 
can, two joints of three-inch stove-pipe, tin 
cups, soap box and divers and sundry other 
useful articles, are carried in the stove; which, 
inverted, becomes a handy box for this pur- 
pose. 

By no means least among the many advan- 
tages of cruising is the very moderate expense 
involved. Exclusive of the first cost of the out- 
fit, my cruises cost me on an average of but lit- 
tle if anything over a dollar a day, and this 

-when the cruise does not take me over two 
hundred miles distant from home—includes my 
railroad fare and freight on my canoe back home 
at the end of the cruise, as well as transporta- 
tion to the starting point when the cruise was 
begun. The first cost of the outfit varies, ac- 
cording to the taste and means of the prospec- 
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tive canoeist. The canoe itself with its fittings 
will cost from $50.00 to $150.00. If the canoeist 
is of a mechanical turn of mind he may con- 
struct his own canoe and tent at an outlay not 
exceeding the cost of the materials. A good 
deal of prejudice exists in some quarters against 
the canvas canoe; but, properly designed and 
constructed, it is entirely trustworthy, and, like 
the pneumatic bicycle tire, will stand a surpris- 
ing deal of hard usage, and a good serviceable 
canvas canoe is within the reach of any man 
who possesses a fair supply of carpenter’s tools, 
together with the requisite ability to use them. 
In the course of my canoeing experience I have 
constructed and used several of these canoes, 
and the average cost of each has ranged from 
$12.00 to $15.00. While I have occasionally 
scored a puncture, I have never vet had 6éne to 
fail me, although I have knocked and banged 
my canoes about in the falls and rapids of our 
mountain streams in a manner which would 
have assuredly wrecked a cedar boat of the same 
weight. If torn or punctured the canvas is 
quickly and easily repaired by plastering a can- 
vas patch over the wound by means of a com- 
position of boiling resin and grease, which hard- 
ens quickly, when the patch is impervious to 
water and sticks like a postage stamp. 


That cruising is a fascinating sport is affirmed 
by the fact that but few who take it up ever 
abandon it, and it may be truly said of it that 
there is no form of outdoor sport which sur- 
passes it. 





IN CAMP, 
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MAUDE CONWAY'S BROTHER. : 


OME of the guests were 
sitting in the parlor, and 
of course they were grum- 


bling, as they sometimes 
will when two or three 
are gathered together. 





‘*That new waiter is 
terrible,’ little Miss Monk was saying. ‘‘He 
snatches one’s plate away before one can swal- 
low the last inouthful. And, then, did you 
notice the vegetables yesterday—dreadful, weren't 
they? I call it disgraceful not to give us new 
potatoes this time of year !’’ 

Miss Monk was a regular boarding-house lady. 
She flitted from one such home to another as the 
season changed. When she visited a new resort 
she made a tour of inspection of all the other 
boarding - houses, and weighed their respective 
merits with critical severity. It was an occupa- 
tion which never failed to interest, and she was 
looked upon by others of her class as an author- 
ity of considerable weight. 

‘* But,’’ demurred a stout, good-natured-look- 
ing woman, who had a home of her own, and 
had only come for a little change,’‘‘ do you know 
how dear they are still? You really can hardly 
expect Miss Brown to supply them yet; her 
terms are so Very moderate.’’ 

‘“They had them at Seaweed House yester- 
day,’’ was the sharp reply. ‘‘ Miss Coleclough 
told me so, and she pays less than I do.”’ 

Here the door opened and the ladies paused in 
their chat to see who was coming in, becanse it 
might be Miss Brown herself. But no; it was 
not that long-suffering woman. It was only a 
slender girl dressed in deep mourning, and with 
a book in her hand. She smiled and nodded at the 
little group, and then stepped through the long 
window on to the balcony which ran along the 
front of the house. Before the conversation had 
resumed its flow she was followed by a tall man, 
who likewise vanished through the lace curtains. 
The little party of gossips looked significantly at 
each other and nodded wise heads. 

‘*That’s a case,’’? whispered one. 

‘¢ Quite evident,’’ said Miss Monk. ‘‘ Of course 
she is very pretty, but don’t you think it is 
rather odd that she is here quite alone, and no- 
body seems to know who she is? This brother, 
too, whom she talks about—he is a long time 
appearing ”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


But Maude Conway was a favorite among the 
boarders, and nobody seemed inclined to follow. 
Miss Monk’s lead on that subject, so they re- 
lapsed into the discussion of the waiter’s want of 
polish. 

Meanwhile, outside on the balcony, Maude 
Conway and her companion were conversing in 
low tones. Below them lay the garden, and be- 
yond was the pier which formed one side of the 
entrance to the harbor curved out into the blue 
ruffled waters of the bay, and further still there 
was a vista of white cliffs shining faintly in the 
afternoon sunlight. Brown sails and white sails 
bent and courtesied in the breeze; the gulls 
poised themselves, circling and screaming; a 
bustling little steam-tug puffed noisily away with 
a couple of barges from the harbor dredger. All 
was full of sunshine, light and color, but the two 
on the balcony did not heed it much, and only 
saw it vaguely through a vail of passionate per- 
sonal interests 

‘*You are very rash, Mr. Raymond,’’ the girl 
was saying, ‘‘ you know nothing of me.”’ 

‘‘T know you through and through,’’ he re- 
plied, eagerly. As he sat a little behind her he 
looked down on the soft brownness of her hair 
and caught the beautiful curve of her side face. 
Her eyes—they were hazel, large and wistful— 
were fixed on that stretch of ruffled blue sea, 
which one moment was indigo, then streaked 
with emerald green, and now brilliant as lapis- 
lazuli. ‘‘ Do you think,’’ he went on, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘that you can deceive anyone 
with such a face as yours ?”’ 

‘Is it such a tell-tale?’ she said, glancing at 
him for an instant, with something that resem- 
bled alarm in her eyes. ‘‘ But, then—even if 
you think you know me, how about other 
things? I may have very bad relations.’ 

‘*Ts that all?’ he rejoined:: ‘‘What does it 
matter about relations? I[ want you! If your 
relations were—were za 

He paused, as if trying to think of the most 
terrible hypothesis in the world. 

The girl had been fanning herself slowly with 
an Indian straw fan, but at his words the move- 
ment stopped an instant and then went on a lit- 
tle irregularly. For a moment her breath stop- 
ped also, but her companion did not notice it, 
nor did he see that her naturally pale cheek had 
grown whiter 
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““Tf,”? he went on, passionately, ‘‘ you told 

me that I was utterly disagreeable to you I would 

go away, but—but 





‘* Hush,”’ she said, putting up her hand as if 
to shield herself from his protestations. ‘* Oh, if 
we must finish this ! There is no question about 
liking or disliking. I shall never marry. | 
havea very different life cut out for me. I en- 
treat you to—to believe what I say : that there 
are circumstances in—my—life which make such 
a thing impossible.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe it,’’ he said, sturdfly. ‘‘ You 
are allowing yourself to be carried away by some 
Quixotic notion. Whatever the obstacles may 
be, if you will only trust me I feel sure I can 
overcome them. I see that you have had heavy 
sorrows ; well, let me share them. 


Let me try 
to help you! 


Do you not understand that I 
would do anything to serve you? I would die 
for you!’ 

‘* Would you te!l a lie for me?’’ she said, sud- 
denly, turning as she spoke, and looking him 
full in the eyes with the strangest, saddest gaze. 

He was so surprised that he almost gasped. 

‘*Tell a lie?’ he faltered, staring at her, his 
face falling, changing. 
that, I am sure !”’ 

He paused in utter confusion. 

‘* Ah,”’ she said, rising to her feet with a little 
laugh, half bitter, half amused. 


“You could—not wish 


‘* You see how 


soon your ‘anything’ limits itself. Well, I 
must go now. I have promised to drive with 


dear old Miss Fadel. By-the-way, some of the 
others are suggesting an expedition to-morrow 
to the Swannery. Do you think it will rain?’ 

Raymond looked keenly round the horizon ; 
he knew something of the weather on that coast. 

‘‘No, I do not think it will rain, but we may 
have a fog.’’ 

‘*A fog?’ There was a quick tone in her 
voice which struck him. ‘‘ Do you really think 
there will be a fog ?”’ 

‘* Why, do you imagine it is a rare event?’ he 
said, half smiling. 
sea fog ?”’ 

‘** Not often,’’ she answered ; but she flushed 
slightly, and there was a little contraction of the 
brows as if she were annoyed at herself for hav- 
ing betrayed an interest which might seem child- 
ish. ‘‘ But it will be no use to go to the Swan- 
nery if it is so, and just now I do not care to be 
long away, as my brother may come any min- 
ute, and I should be vexed to be absent when he 
arrives.”’ 

‘¢ But won’t he write?” 


** Oh, answered, 


‘Have you never seen a 


no,’’ she hurriedly, ‘he 
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never writes ; he—he hates it so. I never know 
when he is coming till he arrives.’’ 

She passed into the house, and after a minute 
or two Raymond went away also and strolled 
down to the pier, where he stood staring down 
at the swaying waters, crossed and recrossed with 
tiny ripples as the incoming tide 
harbor flow. 


aught the 


Cuaprer IT, 
Raymonp proved a true weather prophet. 
The next morning the world was lost in a white, 
yaporous fog, which rose and fell, and wavered, 
and deepened, making all indistinct and illusory. 
It lay in heavy wreaths across the harbor, and 
wrapped the island in a dense white vail, through 
which now and then some object loomed myste- 
riously for a moment, then was lost again. 
There was no question of going to the Swan- 
nery. Maude came down early, so early that 
there were only one or two of the guests at the 
breakfast - table, and then she slipped away 
quietly. A few minutes later she was hastening 
to the station, a gray dust cloak over her black 
dress, and soon was sitting alone in a train for 
the island. But it seemed a little curious, if 
had noticed it, that though she was 
alone she had taken two return tickets. 


anyone 


There were no sightseers this morning, only a 
few business folk ; soldiers returning from leave 
to their quarters ; women with parcels and bask- 
ets. In her shabby cloak Maude slipped unno- 
ticed among them, and toiled up the hill, past 
the quarries and into the little gray town where 
she stopped at the door of one of the little 
houses, which had a somewhat trimmer and 
brighter look than its neighbors. There was a 
crimson geranium in blossom in the window, 
and two pots of ferns between the lace and cur- 
tains that shielded the little apartment from the 
gaze of the passers-by. 

Her knock was answered by a quiet-looking, 
middle-aged woman, and the girl passed unques- 
tioned into the little parlor, the woman following 
as soon as she had closed the door. 

‘Will it be to-day, Priscilla?’’ Maude spoke 
in low, unsteady tones. ‘‘ Oh, do you think the 
fog is thick enough to-day ?”’ 


The woman peered out of the window. Just 


then it was impossible to see across the street, but a 
moment later a light breath of air sent the vapor 
swirling aside for an instant. 

‘The fog is thick enough, Miss Maude,”’ she 
‘‘but it ain’t only the fog. 
There are other things, you see, to hinder or 
help-—lots of things.’’ 


answered, slowly ; 
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**You think he quite understands where the 


house is ?”’ 

‘* As far as it was possible to send him word. 
Iam sure Jack has done his best, besides, he 
remembers the place a bit. Dear, dear ! we lit- 
tle thought in those years that we would ever 
be planning this. And he knows about the 
geranium and the ferns, though to my mind it’s 
more likely that he'll come across the field at 
the back. But I have kept them plants, though 
I have had to spend a lot of money on them.”’ 

“Oh, never mind the money, Priscilla. I 
have plenty now. Ah, if I had only had it 
sooner !”’ 

‘*T don’t see what more you could have done 
than was done, miss, even if your cousin had 
died before the trial.”’ 

‘‘T could have had better lawyers to defend 


him,’’ answered the girl, impatiently. ‘‘ The 
man we had was such a blunderer. And that 


fellow who gave false evidence—it was the Hat- 
tericks who bribed him. I could have made it 
worth his while to speak the truth. Of course it 
was Allan Hatterick who took the money, and 
not my poor Rob.”’ 

The woman nodded slowly. 

‘Yes’? she said, ‘‘ of course it was Mr. Allan 
had the money. He was always clever, far 
cleverer than Master Rob. If I djdn’t feel cer- 
tain of that, I’d have no hand in this job. Let 
him that does the wrong be punished, says I, be 
he the highest or lowest in the land.”’ 

Priscilla paused a moment, as if meditating on 
this statement of opinion ; then she added, in a 
different tone : 

‘* But yau had better have a bit of luncheon, 
Miss Maude, you left early.”’ 

She went away as she spoke, and returned 
carrying a small tray in her hand. 

‘‘T've brought you a sandwich, miss. I gota 
half ham, so as to have something allers ready 
in the house. And [ bought a bottle of claret, 
just the same as you used to have.”’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with sudden tears as 
Priscilla’s homely words recalled a vivid picture 
of the quiet, old home with its peaceful pleas- 
ures, and many economies, where this good 
faithful woman had been their only servant. 
That home was broken up now forever. The 
mother dead, the brother worse than dead, as 
many thought, and she left alone in the midst of 
a hard and callous world, where her very name 
brought cold looks or curious inquiries. ‘‘ Sister 
of that wretched young man who robbed the 
bank, and has got five years’ penal servitude, is 


she? Ah, poor thing!’ And then friends and 


1 


neighbors went by on the other side. Now 


wealth had come, and with it a change of name ; 
quite unexpected wealth, through the death of an 
almost unknown cousin, and there had sprung 


up a purpose in Maude Conway’s mind as to the 
first use to make of it. 

To please Priscilla she ate a little of the sand- 
wich and drank a glass of wine, and then the 
two sat silent, the maid with her knitting, Maude 
too nervous and excited to do anything but 
listen, as if her soul was in her ears. At every 
sound in the street she started and peered cau- 
tiously from behind the white curtains which 
vailed the window. But it was always some 
casual passer-by, who did not stop at Beulah 
Cottage. Then a clock struck twelve. 

‘It cannot be now !”’ 

The words were hardly out of Priscilla’s 
mouth when sound was heard in the back 
room which opened on to a tiny strip of garden, 
beyond which was a desolate stretch of bare, arid 
land. The two women sprang to their feet and 
rushed thither, and there, just inside the half- 
glass door, stood a man, wild-eyed, panting, 
dressed in rough, coarse clothes, with strange 
stripes upon them 


‘Rob, Rob!’ The girl flung her arms round 
his neck. ‘‘Oh, Rob, my darling, you have 


done it !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he gasped, his words coming between 
panting sobs, witnesses both of swift running 
and intense excitement. ‘‘ Yes, all right, Maudie 
—thanks to you.”’ 

‘*Hark !’’ cried Priscilla, as the dull sound of 
a gun struck through the heavy air. ‘‘ They have 
found out. Hurry, hurry upstairs and change 
your clothes. Run up with him, Miss Maude, 
and get them out. I'll bring some hot water, 
quick, quick !”’ 

The girl flew upstairs, followed by the man, 
with long nervous strides. She pulled open a 
closet and tossed out a gray knickerbocker suit 
on to the bed. From a cupboard she produced 
a wig and a false moustache. Before she had 
everything ready, tie, shirt, collar, gaiters, Pris- 
cilla was up with a can of hot water. Then the 
two women went down, and Priscilla hurriedly 
spread the table for luncheon. 

‘You are my young lady and gentleman come 
to see me.’’ She explained her plan as she swift- 
ly arranged knives and plates. ‘I have been 
telling the neighbors a lot about you, and they 
won't be surprised a bit. But now I am going 
outside. Don’t you see how excited everyone is 
getting? If I don’t go out they will wonder 
and fancy things, perhaps.”’ 
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In the street little knots of people were gath- 
ering, talking and pointing. A sudden excite- 
ment had thrilled the gray, drear, stony place. 
Priscilla, stepping outside, found herself at once 
in the midst of such a group, and Maude by the 
window could hear the conversation. 

‘What is it?’’ asked Priscilla of a neighbor, a 
stout, elderly woman. ‘‘Has anything hap- 
pened, Mrs. Loftus ?”’ 

**Didn’t you hear the gun?’ was the excited 
reply. ‘*There’s one of ’em got loose !’’ 

‘*Sakes alive! What, one of the prisoners ?”’ 
exclaimed Priscilla, becoming excited also. 
‘Why, you don’t say so? But sure he’ll never 
get off. Yes, I heard the gun, but I never 
thought what it meant, for I was that busy get- 
ting lunch, ’cos my young lady and her brother, 
them as I used to live with, vou know, have 


come over to see me. Lor! I must go in and 
tell them.’’ 

Priscilla ran in, and after a minute or so ran 
out again, followed by Maude and by a tall man 
in gray knickerbockers and bicycle jacket. He 
wore spectacles, and had short, dark curly hair, 
and a long, drooping moustache. He lounged 
against the doorpost with his hands in his pock- 
ets, listening, with a half-amused air, as his sis- 
ter and Priscilla asked a hundred questions of 
the bystanders. 

‘¢ Here be two of the guards !’’ cried the wom- 
en in the street, as two men in uniform came 
along asking questions, and pausing here and 
there to enter a house. As they reached Beulah 
Cottage the gentleman accosted them. 

‘*Hallo!’’ he said, carelessly, ‘‘lost one of 
vour fellows, eh ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’? answered one of the men, civilly. 
‘*A man hooked it in the fog—fearful dense this 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Any chance for him, poor fellow?’ asked 
the stranger, with a laugh. / 

The man shook his head. 

‘*He’ll be clever if he gets away. This is an 
island, this is!’ 

‘Yes, and he’ll be caught by his clothes, 
won’t he?’ the gentleman went on. 

‘‘Guess he has another suit somewhere,’’ 
grumbled the man. 

‘Some one was sayin’ just now,”’ interrupted 
Priscilla,. ‘‘that they saw a man runnin’ like 
mad toward Smithfield. P’r’aps he’s hid among 
the trees there !”’ 

‘*We’ll soon catch him if he-is,’’ said the 
guards, as they went off. 

The tall gentleman gazed after them with a 
peculiar expression in his gray eyes. One of 


them happened to be the warder who had locked 
him into his cell every night for the last six 
months. 

‘‘A man seems to be chiefly known by his 
clothes,’’ he murmured to himself, as he turned 
into the house and sat down to partake of that 
half ham which Priscilla had always ready. 

* x x * ok "ok 

There was quite an excitement among the 
guests when Maude Conway appeared at dinner- 
time and introduced her brother. Little Miss 
Monk was almost disappointed, for she had 
nearly decided that the brother was a myth—a 
masculine Mrs. Harris. 

““Why, where did you meet?’ she said, 
sharply. 

‘‘At the station,’’ said Maude, tranquilly. 
‘* Rob wanted to surprise me, so he had not writ- 
ten. But it was lucky I saw him, for I was go- 
ing to see an old servant of ours who lives over 
at the island, so Rob went with me; Priscilla 
was so delighted to see him! And do you 
know,’’ she went on, after an almost impercept- 
ible pause, ‘‘ there was such an excitement over 
there! One of the prisoners has escaped !’ 

‘Ah! I heard so just now,’’ said Raymond. 
‘‘They are sending search parties through the 
town.”’ 

‘Oh, I hope they won’t send one here !’’ 
cried Miss Daly. Miss Daly was a vivacious 
young person of uncertain age—a sort of elderly 
girl, in fact. ‘‘ Miss Brown, suppose they want 
to search the house !’ 

‘* They are welcome as far as I am concerned,”’ 
replied Miss Brown, tranquilly ; ‘‘I am not one 
to have a convict on the premises. I suppose 
vou did not see anything of the runaway. Mr. 
Conway ?”’ 

For a moment the gentleman addressed did 
not answer ; he did not seem to hear till his sis- 
ter touched his elbow. It flashed through Ray- 
mond’s mind that the stranger had not quite 
recognized his own name ; he dismissed the idea 
the moment after as absurd, but an instinctive 
feeling of distrust of the newcomer was more dif- 
ficult to shake off. 

‘*We—oh, no!’ the stranger answered, quick- 
ly. ‘* The mist was so thick, there was no seeing 
anything ; but Priscilla—that is our old servant, 
you know—fancied she saw some one running.”’ 

‘“‘T wonder if he will get off?’ said Miss 
Brown. 


‘It is hardly probable,’’ said Raymond, ‘‘un- 
less he has accomplices, and clever ones. His 
clothes would betray him at once.’’ 

‘‘But they do escazpe sometimes,’’ cried the 
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elderly girl. ‘‘ Don’t you know the story all the 
people tell about the man who got away and sent 
his clothes to the warden by mail, with his com- 
pliments and thanks, and that he had no further 
use for them.’’ 

‘‘That man had a sense of humor,’’ laughed 
Conway. ‘ But one of the guards I spoke to did 
not seem to think the poor fellow had much 
chance.”’ 

‘*Do you know this part of the world at all, 
Mr. Conway ?”’ said the elderly girl who sat next 
him, much to her satisfaction. Miss Daly pre- 
ferred the society of men greatly to that of her 
own sex, of whom she found a tedious monotony 
at the boarding-houses she frequented. 

‘Not very well,’’ he replied. ‘‘ We were here 
one summer when we were all children. By the 
way, I see you have steamers running from here 
to the city.’’ 

‘Yes, they go every night.”’ 

‘*T was saying to my sister that we must run 
up to the city for a week, and then come back. 
I am longing for a sea-trip.”’ 

‘‘T am going up to town on Thursday,’’ 
struck in Raymond, ‘‘and shall be glad to have 
company. Won’t you take the trip then?” 

The brother and sister glanced at each other ; 
there was interrogation in Conway’s eyes, then a 
flash of agreement. He replied, with civil thanks, 
that such an arrangement would be very agree- 
able to them. 


Cuapter III. 

‘*T THINK, sir, you must come with me.”’ 

Robert and Maude were standing on the deck 
of the steamer Jbis as she lay at the dock. It 
was night, but the lamps cast here and there 
brilliant circles of light, making the surrounding 
darkness all the more intense. Men were hur- 
rying to and fro; late passengers were coming 
on board, and trunks were being transferred to 
the foredeck. 

Robert Conway turned as he heard the voice 
and felt the tap on his shoulder. By an immense 
effort he kept his self-control, notwithstanding 
the frightful pang which shot through his heart. 
And Maude, seeing his calmness, was calm also. 

‘“Come with you?’ he repeated, turning a 
face of quiet astonishment on the speaker, ‘‘ what 
do you mean? Come with you where ?”’ 

“Oh, I think you know,” said the man, with 
a slight smile. ‘‘ You may as well come along 
quietly; I’m sure I ain’t mistaken.”’ 

‘“ What is the matter?’ said Maude, stepping 
nearer. ‘‘ What does the man want, dear?’ 

‘‘T haven’t an idea,’’ replied Robert, calmly. 


‘* He says he wants me to go with him, and that 
I know where | think he must be an escaped 
lunatic. Whoever do you take me for, my 
man ?”’ 

The official seemed a little staggered. He 
stared at the brother and sister. 

‘““Who do I. take you for?’ he repeated. 
‘* Why, for that fellow as escaped from the prison 
the other day 

Robert Conway burst into a laugh. 

‘*Oh, that is it, is it?’ he remarked, coolly. 
‘‘ By Jove, this is a start. I say, Raymond, are 
you there ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered a voice, and Raymond came 
toward them, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

‘Come here, there is a good fellow,’’? went on 
Conway. ‘‘ Here is a case of mistaken identity. 
This man here thinks I am an escaped convict. 
Just tell him, will you, that I have been staying 
at the boarding-house with my sister. Perhaps 
that will convince him he is wrong without more 
fuss.’’ 

Raymond came forward into the light of the 
lamp which illumined the bit of deck where the 
three stood. Conway was carelessly laughing, 
the man standing half irresolute, half perplexed ; 
Maude was very pale, and her eyes were shining 
feverishly as she looked with a strange glance 
straight at Raymond. There was something of 
anguish, something of passionate appeal in her 
look, though he was too startled, too confused 
for the moment to be able to analyze it. 

‘Oh, you are making a mistake,’’ he said, 
quickly, tothe man. ‘‘I know this gentleman. 


He and his sister have been staying in Sand- 
mouth, at the same boarding-house as I have— 
Miss Brown’s—you know Miss Brown, I am sure. 
My name is Raymond,’ he went on; ‘‘my 


brother, Colonel Raymond, was in command 
here last month.’’., 

The man was evidently shaken in his belief. 
He knew Raymond quite well by sight, and was 
aware of his relationship to the commander of 
the battery 

‘*T beg vour pardon, sir,’’ he said ; ‘* but—but 
he is so uncommon like. But, of course, if he has 


been at Miss Brown’s with the young lady, he 
can’t have been at the prison. They have been 
there some time, have they, sir Yi 

‘*Oh, yes ; some weeks,’’ answered Raymond, 


forgetting for the moment that it was only Maude 
who had been there so long. He was just going 
to add ‘‘at least,’? when a sudden movement on 
Maude’s part knocked over a stool which stood 
near and drowned the beginning of the qualify- 
ing sentence 
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‘*Then, of course, I’ve been mistaken,’’ said 
the man, looking again at Conway. ‘‘ Why, yes, 
I see—no! I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir. I 
see now that you ain’t near so like No. 44 as I 
thought; but it is curious how that fellow has 
got away.”’ 

A bell rang loudly ; some one was shouting 
out a warning that the steamer was on the point 
of starting. The detective hurried off, and the 
vessel moved slowly through the waters of the 
harbor, breaking the long quivering lines of re- 
flections from the lamps into a thousand spark- 
lets, and then, in a few moments, they were 
steaming away into the darkness. 

Maude had sat down, dropped down as if 
almost too weak to stand, as soon as the detec- 
tive had left them ; now she was gazing steadily 
at the heaving waters. She did not speak, but 
her brother began talking excitedly to Raymond. 

‘* Well, that is an experience,’’ he said, with a 
nervous laugh. ‘‘ I’m sure I’m awfully obliged 
to you, Raymond. Without your testimony I 
might have found it troublesome to get rid of 
that fellow. What an unfortunate thing to re- 
semble No. 44 !’’ 

‘“Very,’’ replied Raymond, briefly. He 
glanced at Maude, and hesaw that she was cry- 
ing silently, bitterly ; he himself moved to the 
side of the vessel and gazed down also at the 
dark waters. He was feeling strangely uncom- 
fortable as he realized that without intending it 
he had told an untruth. He recollected vividly 
that it was Miss Conway, and not her brother, 
who had been staying at Miss Brown’s, and that 
the man had only appeared just at the very time 
that the excitement about the escaped convict 
had occurred. And, then, Maude’s own words 
about telling a lie, her look just now, her 
interruption of his explanation, her present 
tears. A horrible idea was gaining possession of 
his mind, and it seemed almost to suffocate 
him ; it was as if some cold hand had grasped 
his heart and held it ruthlessly in its constrict- 
ing fingers. Just then, to his relief, a sailor 
came up. 

‘‘The lady had better go down below,’ he 
said ; ‘‘it’s going to be rough and bitter cold.”’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ cried her brother, ‘‘ you had bet- 
ter come down, Maudie.’’ 
arm. ‘‘Come along, dear.’’ 

Maude rose ; she put out her hand silently to 
Raymond, who held it a moment with a close 
pressure ; then, without a word, she went with 
her brother. 

The voyage was both cold and rough, but 
Raymend stayed on the deck all night. After 


He took her by the 


they landed he saw nothing of his friends till the 
evening table d’ hote, when Maude appeared, look- 
ing very pale and languid, and went to her room 
immediately afterward. Her brother likewise 
disappeared. Next day the waiter brought him 
anote. It ran: 

“We are going on to Boston. I will write to you 


from there to this hotel. With thanks too deep for 
words, yours most gratefully, Mavupe.”’ 


Raymond remained at the hotel waiting for 
that letter, though he knew beforehand what it 
would probably contain. It came at last one 
day, just as he was going out for a stroll, and, 
recognizing the handwriting, he put it in his 
pocket and did not open it till he had reached a 
solitary part of the cliffs where he would not be 
interrupted. It had no address, and it began 
abruptly: 

‘“*T fear by this time you must have guessed all the 
deceit that we practised upon you; but read this be- 
fore you judge me altogether worthless. I led you in- 
voluntarily to tell an untruth, and I know you can 
never forgive me; but oh, he is innocent, he is inno- 
cent, or, believe me, I would never have aided him to 
escape. They said he took the money; he never did! 
It was a false friend who robbed the bank and threw 
the blame cleverly on him. You have asked me many 
times if I could not love you. I will answer you now. 
Yes, I love you with all my heart; far too well—oh, 
yes, far too well—to let you waste and spoil your life 
by joining it with one who must ever remain under the 
dark shade of shame and-dishonor. I shall never see 
you again! Think of me as kindly as you can—as of 
one who loved you and is dead !”’ 


aA sb se 4 
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Raymond read the letter twice, and then fold- 
ed it up deliberately and put it carefully in his 
pocketbook. Then he sat still, gazing blankly 
at the glorious vista of sea and sky spread out 
before him. He was not surprised by the intel- 
ligence that the letter brought, for it seemed to him 
that as soon as he had seen Maude’s tears that 
night on the steamer he had known the truth. 
Sut now the thought that she was really lost to 
him forever took definite shape, and suddenly 
the anguish caught him ; and, throwing himself 
face downward on the scented turf, he fought 
through the darkest hour of his life. He loved 
this girl with that love which comes once in a 
lifetime and is not repeated, though it may be 
replaced by a sentiment which serves fairly the 
purposes of that harsh later existence from 
whence the glory and the dream are shorn away. 
And she was lost to him. He knew her words 
were true, and that indeed he must think of her 
as of one whom he had loved and who had died. 
Yet, perhaps, had she been really dead, it would 
have been easier to endure. 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THI 


AMERICA. 
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NX.—THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


By A. P 


HE history of Roman Catholicism in our 
+ western world began the day when the 
keel of the Santa Maria of Columbus 
grated on the beach of San Salvador. As the 
admiral stepped ashore he intoned the Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo. His little party were all Catholics ; 
had held Catholic services every day they were 
on the trackless deep ; had been present at the 
Mass and received Communion the day they 
started ; had been gathered together under Cath- 
olic auspices, through the assistance of a Catholic 
monk, by means of the pledged jewels of a Cath- 
olic sovereign, 
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tized into the Church, Queen Isabella standing 
as their godmother. These were the first native 
American Catholics. These six Catholies of 1498 
have become the 10,000,000 of 1898. In order 
to carry out his primary purpose of preaching 
the Gospel of Christ to the untutored savage, 


Columbus on his second voyage brought with 
him a company of priests. These missionaries 
on landing built a rude log chapel, gathered 
about them the savages, and thus was begun 


that great missionary movement which brought 
the light of Christianity to millions of the abo- 
rigines who 
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and through 
the impelling [Fae a 
motive of 
gaining new 
souls to Christ 
in the Cath- 
olic Church. 
A monk, a 
mariner and a 
mother-—these 
three, sym- 
bolic of Faith, 
Hope and 
Charity— 
wrested the 





from the bo- 
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ocean and 
opened a new 
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roamed the 
trackless for- 
est, and hunt- 
ed on the 
broad prairies, 
and paddled 
their bark 
canoes up and 
down the riv- 
ers of North 
and South 
America. 
Other dis- 
coverers fol- 
lowed Colum- 
bus during the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. These, 
too, were 
Catholics. 





continent ST. XAVIER DEL BAC. While their 


where the 
highest providential designs of God were to be 
wrought out. The art of printing had been dis- 
covered fifty years before, and many other of the 
great instruments which produced our modern 
civilization had come into vogue. Martin Luther 
was then but a little German lad learning the 
Catechism he was later on to repudiate. 

When Columbus returned to Europe he brought 
with him six of the natives. These dusky sav- 
ages, when they were duly instructed, were bap- 


BUILT BY THE. EARLY MISSIONARIES IN ARIZONA 


voyage of dis- 
covery was in some instances a search for the 
Golden Fleece, yet they invariably brought with 
them missionaries, and wherever they landed 
their first act was to erect the cross—the symbol 
of salvation. The Cabots planted the cross on 
Cape Cod one hundred and twenty years before 
the Puritans landed on Plymouth Rock. Cham- 
plain, who, as Bancroft says, ‘‘ considered the 
salvation of one soul more important than the 
conquest of an empire,’’ opened the northwest 
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to civilization. Cortez conquered Mexico, and 
introduced Catholicism among the Montezumas. 
De Soto plunged into the forests on the south 
and blessed the countries about the Mississippi ; 
while La Salle, brilliant, restless and daring, 
went around the other way through the Great 
Lakes, across Illinois and completed the circle. 
The first great religious 
planted at St. Augustine, in 
Florida, in 1665; before that, 


establishment was 


however, in 1528, Bishop 
Juarez with some priests had 
gone through the southern 
tier of States. The monas- 
tery of St. Helena, in 
Augustine, became the great 


St. 


center of missionary effort, 
and out from it went 
tles to continue the work of 


ape S- 


evangelization. Texas 
New Mexico found 
aries in the 


and 
mnission- 
Fa- 
thers as early as 1544, and 
not many years had gone by 
before the whole region of the 
southwest was redeemed from the 
barbarism. 

The story of the planting of the Catholic 
Church in the south, in the west and north- 
west reads like a wonderful romance. Before 
the English had established a single settlement 
in Virginia or New England, many of the roving 
savage tribes had been gathered into villages, 
taught the arts of husbandry as well as to read 
and to write, while the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount were instilled into their hearts. 
The men who undertook this great work, accord- 
ing to Parkman and Bancroft, were courageous 
souls who left all for God’s sake, plunged into 
the wilderness and buried themselves in the 
trackless forest, and became all things to all men 
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that they might gain them to Christ. Their 
heroic endeavors were rewarded with a large 


measure of success. 

In the however, fierce religious 
dissensions broke out in Europe, and nation was 
set against nation on account of the relig- 
ious as well as political enmities. In England 
Roman Catholicism was legally proscribed. Con- 


meantime, 


over 


demnatory laws were enacted 
against the creed of Alfred 
the Great. Cruel persecution 
raged, church properties were 
confiscated, and men were 
not permitted to serve God 
according to the dictates of 
their On the 
Continent, too, the same reli- 
gious bitterness prevailed. 
Unfortunately for the Cath- 
olie Church in America the 
fight that began in Europe 
was fought out in this coun- 
try.. National bickerings were 
transferred to the virginal soil 
this land. The Anglo- 
Saxon race got the mastery, and the previous 
century’s missionary work, with all its civilizing 
influence among the Indians, went down before 
the spirit of political aggrandizement and reli- 
gious dissension as the long grass before the 
fierce prairie fire. The Anglo-Saxons were no 
longer Catholic, except in the Maryland settle- 
ments. 

In 1634 the Ark and the Dove brought Catho- 
lic settlers to the Maryland colony, and with 
them came Father White and Father Altham. 
It was in this colony on the banks of the Poto- 
mac that the principles of civil and religious 
freedom which have become the distinguishing 
mark of all that the American Commonwealth 
stands for were first enunciated, and this while 


conscience. 
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CARMELITE CONVENT, BOSTON, 


NEW HOME OF CONTEMPLATIVES. 
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Roger Williams was 
driven out by the Puri- 
tans of New 


because he was a Bap- 


England 


tist, and laws were en- 
acted threatening per- 
sonal violence to Quak- 
ers. Davis,* a pains- 
taking and = aceurate 
Protestant historian, 
says: ‘‘Let not the 
Protestant historian of 
America give grudg- 
Let him testify 
with a warm heart and 
pay with yladness the 
tribute so richly due to 


ingly. 


the memory of our early 
Catholic) forefathers. 
Let their deeds be en- 
hearts 
and their names be re- 


shrined in our 
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peated in our house- 
holds. . . . In an age 
of credulity. 


is now the 
but also of America.’’ 


name of St. Marv’s.’”’ 


toman Catholics who were opposed by the laws 


of England were sure to find a 
peaceful asylum in the great har- 
bors of the Chesapeake, and 
there, too, Protestants were shel- 
tered from Protestant intoler- 
ance.”’ 

In 1649, fifteen years after the 
establishment of the Catholic 
colony in ‘‘the land of the sane- 
tuary,’’ the General Assembly 
enacted the Toleration Act, whose 
principal clause was: 

‘‘Whereas, the enforcing of 
conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be 
of dangerous consequence in 
those commonwealths where it 

* “Day Star of American Free 
dom,’’ Davis 


t** History of the United States 
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Bancroft? sav 
the 27th of Mareh, 1634, the Catholies took quiet 
possession of the little place, and religious lib- 
erty obtained a home—its only home in the wid 


world—at the humble village which bore the 
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like true men with heroic 
they fought the first great battle of religious liberty, 
and their fame, without reference to their faith, 
inheritance not only of Maryland, 


And again he says : 
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tised, and for the more quiet and 


rnment of the province, and 


preserve mutual love and unity 


therefore be it enacted 
persons whatsoever within this 


<lands, ports, harbors, creeks or 


ibitants : 


» belonging, professing to believe 

shall from henceforth be any 
rv molested or discountenanced 
of his or her religion, nor in the 


ereof, within this province or the 


islands thereunto belonging, nor 
in any way compelled to the 
velief or exercise of any other 
religion against his or her con- 
sent?’ 

It was not many years before 
this law was reversed because 
the Catholies lost the ascendancy, 
and during the succeeding cen- 
tury the spirit which created this 
law struggled hard for existence 
because religious persecution was 
so rampant in the mother coun- 
try. Still, religious liberty, the 
fairest plant of American soil, 
thrived, impressing itself upon 
the American mind and_ twin- 
ing itself about the American 
heart until it became enshrined 
in the organie law of the land 

the American Constitution. 
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CATPOLIC FOUNDLING ASYLUM, NEW 


What was done in Maryland was duplicated 
in New York. Thomas Dongan, an Irish Catho- 
lie, was made Governor in 1683. He summoned 
the first Legislative Assembly* that ever sat in 
the State of New York. 
ter of liberties declaring that ‘* No person or per- 
sons which profess faith in God by Jesus Christ 
shall at any times be molested or punished or 
disquieted in any ways, but that all and every 
such person or persons may from time to time 
and at all times freely have and fully enjoy his 
or their judgments or 


Its first act was a char- 





poor fellow, John Ury, be- 
cause he was suspected of be- 
ing a Catholic priest, though 
good authority says in reality 
he was not, was hanged. 
This state of legal proscrip- 


tion throughout New York 
and New England did not 


permit Catholicism to even 
so much as take root; and 
if Catholics there were, they 
were isolated and intimidat- 
ed; and, to as late a period 
as the Revolutionary War, 
they might be numbered on 
the fingers of one’s hands. 
In Pennsylvania it was some- 
what different. The ‘‘ City 
of Brotherly Love”’ opened 
its doors to the persecuted, 
and Catholics 





allowed 
to live; and, comparatively 
speaking, they did multiply so that at the 
beginning of the revolt against English rule in 
all the territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Thirteen Colonies, there were about twenty-five 
priests with about twenty-five thousand Catholic 
souls. <As an 
Church did not 
churches, no colleges. 
a priest once a month. 


were 


YORK. 


organized body, however, the 
It had no bishop, no 
Baltimore was visited by 
New York Catholics had 
to go to Philadelphia to receive the sacraments ; 
and in most of the Colonies to be a priest was to 


exist. 





consciences in matters 
of religion throughout 
all its province.”’ This 
Dongan Charter, even 
to the present day, has 
constituted the fons et 
origo of the municipal 
laws, privileges and 
franchises of New York 
City. When the Revo- 
lution of 1688 occurred, 
and William of Orange 
the English 
throne, this spirit of 


ascended 


toleration was reversed, 
and for 
hundred 


nearly one 
Cath- 
olics were persecuted, 
a price put on their 
heads, and, indeed, one 


years 


His- 


* “ Documentary 
tory of New York.” 
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be a felon and subject one’s self to life imprison- 
ment or decapitation. 

But with the Declaration of Independence 
there came a new era for Roman Catholicism. 
It became necessary to unite every available 
force against the unjust rule of England ; hence 
the spirit of conciliation was shown to the Cath- 
olics. The Continental Congress adopted the 
Toleration Act enacted a century gone in the 
Catholic colony of Maryland, and proclaimed 
the broadest religious liberties. For the first 
time for many generations could and did Catho- 
lies come from their hiding places and openly 
profess their faith. 

As one may suppose, they had no love for the 
cruel, persecuting mother country, and they 
eagerly gave all they had to the cause of the pa- 
triots. When Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
signed the Declaration of Independence, Ben 
Franklin remarked : ‘‘There go millions.’’? They 
gave talent and ability. Commodore John Barry, 
a devout Catholic, was the ‘‘ Father of the Amer- 
ican Navy’’; Stephen Moylan and many other 
Catholics were Washington’s trusted generals ; 
and among the rank and file of the Revolution- 
ary Army the numerous Catholics could not for- 
get the storied wrongs of two hundred years, and 
they gave to the conflict that sacred wrath which 
knew no defeat, and which led the American 
forces on to final victory. Among them were 
found no Tories, no deserters and no traitors. 
To a man they stood for liberty and freedom, 
and they did so led by their Church and their 
clergy. They felt in so doing their strugglings 
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were not only their beloved land, but for 


their Church as well They found their first 


sympathy in Catholic Ireland, their best advo- 
cate among European nations in Catholic Spain, 
their greatest succor in Catholic France, their 


best helpers in Catholic Poland ; and that the 
outcome of the battle for freedom was a triumph- 
ant success, not a little of the glory of it belongs 
to the Catholics and the Catholie Church. 

Once the ban was lifted, and the Constitution 
declared that Cengress had no ability to make 
any law respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, the nas- 
cent Church began to flourish with wonderful 
vigor. Dr. J Carroll was appointed by the 
Pope the first Superior of the young American 


Chureh, and ter on, in 1790, he was conse- 
crated bishop. His diocese was the United 
States—the whole country east of the Mississippi 


except Florida. \When he started out he found 
but scattered ks, disorganized and demoral- 
ized; but, with great administrative sagacity, 
he gathered them together, inspired the despair- 
ing with new courage, went out after the lost, 
using the few priests he had with practical wis- 
dom, he soon infused order where there was con- 
fusion, imparted strength where there was weak- 
ness, and, with only slender resources, estab- 
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MOST REV. P. J. RYAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 
lished the beginnings of future growths. The 
storm of the French Revolution which burst 
over France and exiled many of her devoted 
priests, proved a blessing to the struggling 
Church in America. It sent to our shores some 
of the most zealous missionaries the Church has 
known. Flaget and David in Kentucky, Chev- 
erus in Boston, Dubois in New York, Dubourg 
in New Orleans and Maréchal in Baltimore were 
raised to the episcopate, and became the trusted 
lieutenants of Carroll in governing their flocks. 
Demetrius Gallitzin, a Russian prince, came to 
study our political system, but stayed to conse- 
crate his life’s energies in the priesthood, and in 
17) he planted the Church on the summit of 
the Alleghanies, then the very frontier of civ- 
ilization. In 1803 the first place of religious 
worship was dedicated in the city of Boston. 
Some years before that John Thayer, an eminent 
Congregationalist minister, a man of deep learn- 
ing, was reconciled to the old Mother Church, 
was ordained priest, and returned to Boston to 








do effective missionary work among his former 
co-religionists. 

The growth of the Church was of marvelous 
rapidity as a comparison of the following figures 
will show : In 1800 there were but 40 priests ; 
in 1830 the number increased to 232 ; in 1850 to 
1,800; in 1898 to 10,911. In 1800 the Catholic 
population was 100,000; to-day it is over 
10,000,000, In 1800 there were but 25 churches ; 
to-day there are 9,570. The value of Church 
property, as given by census reports in 1850, 
was $9,256,758; in 1860 was $26,774,119, a 
ratio of increase of 189 per cent., while the aggre- 
gate wealth of the country increased only 125 
per cent. In 1870 it was $60,985,565. In 1890 
the value of Catholic Church property had risen 
to $118,069,746. A comparison with other 
churches shows that in 1850 the wealth of the 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Presby- 
terians was greater than that of the Catholics, 
but in 1870 the Catholies had taken second 
place, while to-day they lead all the other 
churches in material wealth. 

While this external growth indicated by nu- 
merical strength and worldly wealth is very re- 
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markable, the internal growth indicated by 
evidences of maturing organization, as well as 
by signs of increasing spirituality is none the 
less remarkable. The first flowering of her inner 
life is the vocations to the religious orders in 
which men and women leave the lower ranks of 
the ordinary Christians and consecrate them- 
selves in poverty, chastity and obedience to the 
perfect life, following the higher call of Christ 
when He said to the rich young ruler who had 
kept the Commandments from his youth up, 
‘Tf thou wilt be perfect go sell what thou hast, 
give to the poor and come and follow me.’’ 
St. Matthew 
In 1790 there was but one convent with less 
than ten religious : in 1898 there are over 5,000 


ein., Zi. 


convents with 47,685 religious. This army of 
men and women devote themselves without hope 
of worldly gain to the alleviation of the ills of 
humanity, in the hospitals, by the sick bed, in 
the tenements of the poor, in the slums among 
the depraved, in the asylums caring for the 
orphans, and among the aged who have been 
stranded on the shore waiting the merciful hand 
of death t 

flight. They 
schoolroom 


release the spirit for its upward 
spend and are spent in the clos 
instructing the young and leading 


them up the rugged heights of virtue, and I re- 
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EV. A. P. DOYLE. 


peat it again thont one cent of salary, content 


ing themsely: eagre fare, with short hours 


j 


of sleep ona 


d, and long hours of prayer 
and devotion sick and the poor and the 
wretched, because they know and are convinced 
that their re rd will be very great in heaven. 
Many of these religious communities are off- 
shoots of Or 
lished in th 


indigenous 


it have already been estab- 
‘ountry, but many others are 
\merican soil, having been 
established b evoted souls who are ‘‘to the 
manner bort some of whom were bap- 
Noteworthy 


int communities of men are 


tized and reat Protestantism. 


among the A 
the Paulist F 


converts, and ¢ the women the Sisters of 


who were founded by five 
Charity fom Mother Seton, also a con- 
vert. ° 

While this 
world over 
Mother Chur 


ith century has been all the 
at triumph for the ‘* Old 


Christendom, as may be 


seen by contras the peaceful close of this 
century witl ¢ agonies of the eighteenth 
century, tv] the groans and writhings of 
the French | tion still the voung giant 
of the west hurch in the United States 

has distan m all. The voung Amer- 

un Chur me forth by leaps and 
bounds, ‘* lea pon the mountains, skip- 
ping over tl =’? until from Maine to Cali- 
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,  Civilizing force. Every Cath- 
olic pulpit in the land is a 
battery belching forth hot shot 
against anarchy, insubordina- 
tion and lawlessness. Every 
Catholic Church is a most pow- 
erful engine inculcating rever- 
ence for authority, obedience 
| to law and the sacredness of the 
| rights of property. No one who 
has seen the manner in which 
Catholicism has identified itself 
with the cause of struggling and 
suffering humanity can doubt 
that it has been and ever will 
be the saving factor in our 
| American life. The Catholic 

| priesthood has understood that 

its duty lay not exclusively 
within the sanctuary, but out 
among the people, in the high- 

ways and byways, down in the 

dark mines as well as by the 

hot forge, in the dusty lane, 7s 

Sa | well as up the creaky stairs of 
FS, the unwholesome tenement, in 





MOTHER CATHERINE, 


SACRIA WHITE BUFFALO,” INDIAN PRINCESS, 


fornia there is scarcely a town which has not felt 
the genial glow of her presence, or a city that 
has not been the better for having her within its 
gates. It is in the great cities where her choicest 
work is done. Where the grind of daily life is a 
contention against poverty, vice and degrada- 
tion, some angel visitant from the other world 
must come to comfort and console. America 
has had one great purpose—the eager grasping for 
wealth ; and in the attainment of this purpose, 
as the huge throng rushes on, many are crushed ; 
still others are cast by the wayside, and others 
still are brought into a life for whom existence is 
but a damning fate. So everywhere we look 
we see the pinched face of want, and every- 
where we turn there is stretched out to us the 
withered hand of misery. Thinking men say 
that there are tremendous problems for us to 
solve if we would preserve ourselves a great na- 
tion, and not the least of these are the problems 
created by the grasping avarice for wealth. The 
Catholic Church has been, and is to-day, pre- 
eminently the Church of the common, plain 
people of the land. In the teeming cities it has 
placed its strongholds, and its coercing, restrain- 
ing, uplifting and spiritualizing power among 
the masses of our population is a tremendous 





order to lift up the fallen, to 

wipe away the tears of sorrow, 

and to seek out individuals and 
to urge on the masses of men to higher and 
better things. 

When the question came of how to deal with 
the Knights of Labor, a gigantic organization, 
that might have paralyzed the industries of the 
country if it had been controlled by conscience- 
less demagogues, the Church grasped the situa- 
tion, and while it recognized the fact that labor 
had its duties, it affirmed also that it had its 
sacred rights ; and one of these was to organize 
to protect itself. Had it done otherwise the 
wage-earners of the country would have been 
crowded into a position of antagonism to law 
and order, resulting in most disastrous conse- 
quences to themselves and to the stability of 
government. 

The pathway of the Catholic Church unto its 
present position has not been without its diffi- 
culties. During the last fifty years its work has 
been principally the reception of the vast crowd 
of emigrants who have come to this land of 
liberty to make a home for themselves. To 
organize this motley throng. of widely diverging 
nationalities into parishes, to follow them out 
on to the wide prairies, to bring them the bless- 
ings of religion, to gather their children into 
schools, to console the sick and the needy, has 
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been a colossal task. And hard as it has been 
the difficulties have been intensified by reason of 
the fact that with the sturdier classes there have 
come a vast horde of the depraved and the law- 
less. We cannot blink our eves to the fact that 
European nations have used the vast acreage of 
this country as a dumping ground for their un- 
desirable classes. To beat these into shape, to 
mold the finer statue out of such rude material, 
to develop the higher type of civil and spiritual 
manhood out of such degradation required a 
force stronger than the policeman’s club and 
keener than the most cunningly devised law. It 
needed a Church that was of the people and by 
the people, and for the people, and among the 
people—a Church that by spiritual law could 
coerce when needed, even by the bed of death or 
by the open grave. 

The Catholic Church has grappled with the 
demons of degradation in our social order. 
When it found the liquor traffic, a ravisher of 
the people’s hearts as well as of their purse, it 
boldly hurled its thunderbolts against its strong- 
holds. While it encouraged the practice of total 
abstinence by commending the Father Mathew 
movement until to-day 
it has a membership of 
80,000, it denounced the 
saloon as a disreputa- 
ble business, and in the 
Plenary Councils of Bal- 
timore it threatened the 
direst spiritual penalties 
against saloonkeepers 
who foster intemper- 
ance, who sell to women 
and children, and who 
profane the sanctities of 
the Lord’s Day. 

The Catholic Church, 
too, has stood for the 
saving of the Sunday. 
When greed for gain and 
open irreligion would 
have trampled down our 
most sacred institutions, 
and taken from the poor 
man the day of rest and 
recreation so necessary 
to him in his life of 


toil, the Catholic Church FOUNDER OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


contributed its tremendous influence for its sav- 
ing. So, too, when the divorce abomination 
threatened to assail the home, to tear from the 
hearth the Christian wife and mother and to 
disrupt the family, the Catholic Church has said, 
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and with all her increasing influence does say : 
‘*What God has joined together let not man put 
asunder.”’ 

More than all this, in these days of crumbling 
creeds, when the religious world outside her fold 
is in a state of flux, her solid, rock-ribbed frame- 
work of dogmatic teaching has done not a little 


to save all Christian truth from the negations of 
irreligion and atheism. While the Church has 
stood as a bulwark against the oncoming tide of 


unbelief, and has never yielded one jot or tittle 
of the teaching handed down to her through the 
centuries, vet, matters of policy, she has con- 
formed herself to the spirit of the time and of 
the nation in which she has lived. She has been 
content to accept the fundamental principle of 
American polity —the separation of the State from 
the Church. She wants no interference from the 
civil order, and the only union with the State 
she would countenance is the one whereby she 
would do her 


vest to make her children law- 
abiding citizens. For this purpose, and with 
this end in view, she has created a system of 
schools in which she is educating, without one 
penny of expense to the State, 1,000,000 of chil- 
dren with an annual cost 
of $15,000,000. Not that 
she would derogate one 
jot or tittle from the ef- 
fectiveness of our magni- 
ficent American public 
school system, but she 
would add to it the ele- 
ment that will develop 
conscience, increase re- 
spect for law, make peo- 
ple more honest, give 
them a higher respect 
for the sanctity of the 
oath, and inculeate in 
their hearts a_ keener 
sense of the obligations 
of man to man. This 
parochial school system 
is now thoroughly or- 
ganized, reaching from 
the kindergarten up 
through the various 
grades of primary and 
high schools into the col- 
leges, until it finds its 
crown and completion in the Catholic University 
of America at Washington. 

With the increasing influx of foreign peoples, 
whose language and customs are alien to our 
American life, it is generally conceded by even 
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the enemies of Rome that the Catholic Church 
will do more than any other one thing in the 
States to humanize and Christianize and fashion 
them into fit and capable citizens of the land of 
their adoption. And in case of anarchy and 
the influence of Roman Catholicism 
will be healthily conservative and on the side of 
legitimate authority. 


revolution 


There is no influence so 
capable of restraining the wild impulses and 
curbing the unruly passions of these foreign- 
born people as the Chureh which rules them 
through their religious instincts. The seething 
Italians and 
Hungarians, and all the other races of Eastern 


mass of Slavs and Bohemians and 
europe, are bound together only by ecclesiastical 
ties, and under the influence of the sweet and 
persuading spirit of the Catholic Church in this 
country, not two generations will have passed 
before the children of these people will be the 
best American citizens we have. 

There are men who see danger in the lack of 
cohesive power in our great nation, country-wide 
in its reach, and at best only loose-jointed in its 
The last civil 
the North and the South; the next, it is said, 
will be between the East and the West. The 
Catholic Church, embracing as it does all nation- 
alities, and existing as it does among all classes 
of people, and pervading as it does all ranks of 
society, will be the cement that will hold to- 
gether the various parts which are politically at 
best but loosely jointed. 


organization. war was between 


Her strong and mar- 
velously knitted together organization will serve 
to unify and make firm our civie well-being. 

But enough. I have sketched as best I may 
the wonderful growth of the Catholic Church in 
America, from nothing a century ago to ten mil- 
lions of to-day. I have not contented myself 
with mere facts of veritable history, but have 
also discussed the influence of her methods and 
her principles on our political commonwealth. 
To-day she is an intellectual and social force 
that is to be counted with. She stands for un- 
alloved religion and spirituality—for those deeper 


forces which ‘lo so much to shape our ends, 
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rough hew them as we will. We may be blind- 
the towering 
houses may shut the glimpse of the sky out of 
our lives, and we may be dazzled by their ma- 
jestic proportions and forget that they are the 
temples of Mammon which, for the first time in 
the history of the world, look down on the 
crosses Which crown the spires of the temples of 
God. Still the What we 
will be in the future depends very largely on 


ed by our material prosperity ; 


facts are the same. 


those quiet, silent forces whose workings are not 
accompanied by the blare of trumpets but in 
whose operation our future as a nation is inex- 
tricably bound up 

Roman Catholicism stands for that intellectual 
freedom and fine spirituality which are effective 
in dissipating the mists of error, and in driving 
the foul spirits of darkness and superstition hack 
to oblivion. As a nation there is allotted to us 
the task of solving the problem of self-govern- 
The Catholic Church teaches that the 
man who conquers himself is greater than he 


ment. 


who taketh cities. Catholic teaching places 
within a man the intelligent and enlightened 


his before which 


power must bend ; 


conscience as master, every 
and it makes the conscience 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ. Only those who 
do not know Rome say that she is a huge, over- 
shadowing, intellectual and spiritual despotism 
which slays all independent life and produces only 
etiolated weaklings. The facts are, no system of 
doctrinal teaching refers so much dignity and ele- 
vation to human nature. According to the Cath- 
olic system human nature is not totally depraved, 
but is capable of the highest perfection, and is 
free with the freedom of the children of God. 
Romanism and Republicanism are not radi- 
cally opposed, but are twin sisters, born of the 
same mother at the same time. In the history 
of the world each has fostered the other, both 
have been united 


barbarism and slavery ; 


against the same enemies— 
both have been inspired 
with the same purpose—the elevation of man- 


kind ; and each in its own sphere is the highest 


expression of perfection. 
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HE Roman Cath- 
olic Church em- 
braces within 
its fold more 
nationalities 
and more di- 
verse classes of 
human beings 
than any other 
religious organ- 
ization. Every 
church edifice of the denomination is itself, in 
a measure, a living example of that fact. In 
the least pretentious you will find the rich and 
cultured parishioner, and in the richest and 
most gorgeous you will find. the poor and illiter- 
ate. Thus it naturally follows that the art of 
the Church is as varied as its membership. In 
every Catholic edifice one may see, at least, an 
imposing high altar which may have cost a fabu- 
lous sum, and may possibly bear close inspec- 
tion; but two feet away one’s gaze may be 
arrested by a plaster statue blazing with the 
hottest colors of the palette in impossible com- 
binations. 

Arranged in definite order along the walls of 
every Catholic church interior are the ‘‘ Stations 
of the Cross,’’ where 
innumerable ~ pray- 
ers and petitions are 
offered. In church- 
es not overburdened 
with wealth, cheap 
oleographs in gilded 
frames do duty for 
the stations, while 
in those better able 
to bear the cost may 
be seen paintings in 
oil or casts in high 
relief ; but rarely do 
we see any such 
work of art as would 
be hung on the line 
in the Academy ex- 


hibition, or be ae- SCULPTURED PANEL, ‘‘ GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE,”’ 


ceptable to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of A ee 
Art. In the opinion of the writer the most im- 
posing church interior belonging to the Catholic 
faith in this country is that of St. Francis Xa- 
vier’s, in New York City. In architectural pro- 





ST. AGNES’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHUR( Hi, NEW YORK. 


ART IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


portion and ornamental detail few interiors are 
so satisfying to the artistic sense as this. The 


high and side altars, the walls themselves and 
the columns within the church are good exam- 
ples of the artistic use of different marbles, while 
the baptistery the lower church is also note- 
worthy on account of the handsome ‘‘ Cork *’ red 
marble font, with a chased bronze cover sur- 
mounted by an angel figure sculptured in white 


marble, which forms the central object of attrac- 
tion in the side chapel. 

One of the richest art productions recently 
erected is the memorial pulpit to the late Father 
Fransioli, in the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Peter’s, Brook! It is worthy of attention, 
not only from its personal aspect as a memorial 
in honor of a good and well-loved priest, but 
also as a work of art in marble and metal. The 
illustration of this pulpit gives a fair idea of its 
artistic worth, but little of the beauty of design 
and color. The most delicate marbles known to 
the sculptor form the base and columns and 
reach up to the upper ledge of the pulpit. 
Against this is placed a trelliswork of bronze, 
with clustered columns at right angles in the 
five recesses, sculptured figures in bronze of the 
Saviour and the four Evangelists stand. 

In that most 
forbidding - looking 
building of the Paul- 
ist Fathers in New 
York City not much 
of ecclesiastical art 
might be expected, 
and yet within the 
church are objects 
which would attract 
the attention of the 
least artistic soul. 
One of them, the 
window which faces 
the avenue, is the 
work of a_ profes- 
sional artist; and, 

== while built simply 
SIDE ALTAR, Upon a geometrical 
design, is worth see- 
ing on account of its 
glorious color. The other object alluded to is an 
organ case, which was pieced together by Father 
Superior Deshon, with the help of a carpenter, 
out of the ruins of a discarded altar. The rev- 
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rik ** FRANSIOLI’’? MEMORIAL PULPIT, ST. PETER’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 


EXECUTED BY J. & R. LAMB, NEW YORK. DESIGNED BY CHARLES R. LAMB. 


erend father is proud of his work, as he may 
well be. 

Of St. Patrick's Cathedral little can be said 
except about the exterior, and that is familiar 
to most readers of this magazine. Ask an Amer- 
ican artist to give his opinion of the cathedral, 
and you will receive invariably some expression 
of contempt, and for the reason that most of the 
interior work was executed abroad, not by art- 
ists of repute but largely by tradespeople. Con- 
sequently there is a lively sense of injustice in 
the art circles of America. 


The illustration given here of the Garden of 
Gethsemane was carved in marble for the Church 
of St. Agnes, in East Forty-third Street, New 
York, and now forms the front of one of the 
chapel altars. The beauty of this design will be 
apparent to every reader. 

The few examples of religious art mentioned 
here but faintly indicate the status of the Catho- 
lic Church among the denominations from an 
art point of view. Gorgeous altars, much gilt 
and tinsel are the rule rather than the exception. 
Should the entire subject be summed up in the 
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words of a well-known priest who was consulted 
in the matter, ‘‘ Adjacent to most of our churches 
is a Catholic store where you may see statues of 
the Blessed Saviour painted crimson and gold, 
with a pierced heart stuck in an impossible posi- 
tion in the centre of the breast : our standard of 
ecclesiastical art is on a par with that, and I re- 
regret to say we encourage it’? To the laity 
and student in religious art, it has always 
seemed one of the mysteries of our nineteenth 
century development, that the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Mother Church of the Arts Religious, 
so to speak, the Church for which all the 
great work of the Renaissance was executed, 
should be the greatest backslider in regard to 
artistic questions tc-day. It is self-evident that 





at the present writing, in this country at least, 
the best art work is not to be found within her 
churches. ‘That is not to say that she does not 
possess many notable works of art, but neither 
in their number, nor in their environments, can 
they be compared with equivalent works of art 
in other churches, where, in many cases, through 
the more artistic setting, the value of the gift or 
memorial is enhanced. 

Should not we hope that a new Renaissance 
shall be looked for, and through her latent 
power this Church once more return to those 
days when her artists were the leaders of the 
world, and the commissions executed under 


her instruction the artistic masterpieces for all 
time ? 
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WHICH 


By GENEVIEVI 


DEAR HORTENSE— 
You have wondered at my 
long silence if vou have 
thought of meatall. You 
are disappointed that one 
who professed to be 


bk 





sincerely interested, who 
admired you $80 deeply, 


should seem to have 


dropped from your life sO 
unexplainably. 
‘Men an 


association for any length of time upon a basis of 


I can almost frame your very 
words : are incapable of sustaining 
absolute unselfishness, where the Vy reap no mate- 
rial gain. If they are moved to admiration of an 
object, they immediately desire to possess it, 
and so lose the very benefit which their souls 
most ardently crave. To love truly means to 
liberate.’ 

‘* There, you cannot accuse me of having a poor 
When you receive this letter you will 
know that my love has freed its object, that ] 
have striven to attain an ideal that you could 
respect with little hope of compensation. You 


could not ‘admire a man whose spirit was not 


memory. 


hig enough to sweep aside all obstacles between 
itself and justice, who was unable to act disin- 
terestedly, to fight for a cause on its own merits 
regardless of personal consequences.’ 

‘‘Then you added it was useless to try to sub- 
stitute the of 


thought in a narrow forehead. Perhaps we nar- 


new for the conventional mode 
row heads remember those thrusts more than we 
should. My very desire to disprove the infalli- 
bility of your judgment upon human nature, to 
vindicate myself, may have caused the writing 
of this letter 
not mind dying if he can first humble me in my 
own estimation.’ 

‘** Hortense, 


your complex character, your ready wit, your 


I can hear you say, ‘ Oh, he will 


Hortense. vou do not know how 


rapid conclusions have confused my slow En- 
glish brain and driven me to painful self-ana 
lysis. But when I have been most vexed, most 
defeated in my efforts to understand you, your 
true character has ever shone out like the moon 
leaping from misty clouds after showers on a 
summer night, and I have laid all that is best in 
my nature at your shrine. 

‘* This word may never reach you, for I am in 
a dangerous position. To tell you where I am, 
and under what circumstances, will lay me liable 





WON CUBA? 


L. BROWNE. 


to exposure, for my letter may fall into the 
hands of enemies. 

‘* And then I doubt if I wish to tell you ; for, 
while you may endorse my course within vou 
heart, vou may cut me with sarcasm ; you may 
and, after all the sacrifices 
I have made, I could not endure this. 
| fear 
Help me to understand 
you, to believe with vou in the power of thought. 
I will confess all mentally 


call me * Quixotic’ 


‘*No, no—forgive me, my dear. I am 


doing you an injustice. 


. and you will believ 
and justify me, spreading your spirit about my 
heart to protect it from the bullets that 
seek it. This is presumption, but a man will be 
true to himself—at when the danger of 
death is upon him.’’ 


may 


least, 


He felt he should not have written the letter 
so; it was a bid for her approval, even though 


it might seem not to be. She would detect the 
fact, and he felt she would have admired him 
more had he displayed a spirit of independence. 
Too late; it was now in the hands of the mes- 
senger, together with documents of importance 
to General Shafter. 

He seated himself on the stump of a tree to 
wipe the perspiration from his face and medi- 
tate upon the perversity of women in general 
and this one in particular. 

With smarting eyes he gazed about the wasted 
landscape which had once been luxurious farm- 
lands. Oh, the pity of it! And Nature revenged 
herself by filling the air with noxious, poisonous 
vapors, Which even now hung in transparent yel- 
low films over the distant hills. 

Rapidly he reviewed the dangerous expedition 
that had first carried him out of the bay at 
Charleston, the pursuit by a Spanish vessel, the 
wreck, the rescue by the Three Friends, the land- 
ing in the dark with muffled oars. He should 
forget that night when, met little 
band of Cubans, they rushed the supplies up 


never by a 


the foothills into the mountains, running noise- 


lesslvy as one man, crouching and drawing great 


loads, not daring to communicate even in whis- 
pers. He had conducted many expeditions 
since then. Now that the blockade of Santiago 


Harbor was complete and the Cuban army with- 
in a few miles of the city, General Shafter had 
stationed him at a point where he served as a 
of the 


Cuban 


means communicetion between 
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and American forces now on Cuban soil. Shafter remain unde r father’s roof, waiting for ad- 
had answered Miles’s objection to landing the vices from tl st, she had followed him about 
army before a decisive naval battle, by muster- to minister t s comfort. She had plaved on 
ing such a horde of well trained, well equipped her guitar, sung to him in the ardent 
men, that its work, in conjunction with that of Southern n ht. Herwarm breath and low. 
the fleet could have but one result. delicious a ts had stirred in him a nameless 
Spanish spies were prowling about, and the longing on ht. Perhaps it was the loneli- 
. nternuncio fully realized the danger of his posi- ness of his situatior He did not know how it 
tion. But his personal safety was a matter of happened, but as the thrill of her voice died 
less concern to him than the fact that the de lay away he fou her hand clasped in his on his 
in the movements of the army permitted the knee, and s vas nestled very closely to his 
strengthening of Santiago’s defenses, and secret side. He sai ttl She seemed happy. 
negotiations between Austria and Spain threat- When he se to go his arm half circled her 
ened to forever stifle the ery of ‘Cuba Libre.’ waist. Thy rmth of her tense young form, 
These reflections disquieted him, and his the eagerness of her upturned face, bound, then 
thoughts returned to Hortense, the broad- broke the spe Ile regained his self-possession, 
browed, sensitive creature, whose warmth of and bade | polite, ‘* Buenos noches, seho- 
nature was veiled by an exquisite, chaste deli- rita.’’ She paled and trembled, and he was 
cacy, most alluring to him. He could not un- sorry. The motions of the Cuban women, 
derstand her interest in him. He was a sallow- easily aroused and difficult to restrain, expressed 
faced. black-browed. muscular little Eneglish- themselves with an innocence and natural sim- 
man. But the sincerity of his eyes, the some- plicity that shocked him at times, although he 


thing of heroism in the lines of his face and understood that human beings, as well as plants 
figure, and yes—though she would have denied and animals, are creatures of their surroundings, 


it—his magnetism of personality and speech had of precedent and heredity. He, therefore, felt 

won a sweet, tantalizing esteem from her. himself to me that he should have pro- 
The shadow of a voluptuous feminine figure tected this from herself, as she trembled 

fell upon him and darkened the photograph in on the verge of her full womanhood. But he 

his hand He started up with a feeling of ap- did not understand how in such a nature lurked 

prehension, scanning the sun-steeped distance the possibilit f becoming, through ignorance 

before acknowledging the presence of her who of its own forces, an engine of destruction when 

had cast it. -He hoped for an ultimatum from thwarted. 

his commander—any moment might bring a After that had become coldly courteous—it 

messag , was the on ternative—and she was sick and 
The Andalusian seemed annoyed. Every un-  exasperate: ~ indifference. 

dulation of her form, unrestrained in its beauty, In his best Spanish he offered her his seat, 

' was suddenly stilled as her eyes fell upon the drawing his hat low over his pallid brow to 

photog? ipl shield it fi thie scorching heat of the sun as 
‘*She is not as beautiful as 1. but [ never saw well as fro er searching gaze. 

that expression in his eyes for me, even that ) have news for you!" and a gleam shot 

night from beneath her he avy lids, 
\ painful rush of desire possessed her to seize He look t her intently with a heavy frown. 

his sou nd tear it open, to understand that He felt his st instinct of distrust for her. 

tleep look of protecting tenderness, of passion ‘It must be bad, you are, so agitated. Are 

controlled by reverence, of love that could only we in dai 

touch the inner being. so exquisite that it almost ‘You 1 led out before sunset and shot. 

approached fear. In that moment she suffered You must t once.”’ 

the anguish of defeat, and the wild-beast instinet She lea ~e tohim, with her hands clasped 

to rend what she could not master and possess on his an 

quiver din her almond eves and glowing bosom * Folle ind she led him to the house. 

which trembled beneath its gauzy covering In the d room he dropped in a chair, 
It seemed she stood there demanding an eX exhauster xlety and fever, which severely 

planation from him. But he could not take the tried his nee 

sacred name of the woman he loved on his lips, ‘Senor e pacificos, my father and 1, 

and only glanced silently at his companion. If the Sy sh spies were to find out what we 
During the few days he had been obliged to had don should die. They suspect vour 
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presence in this vicinity. They will search this 
house.”’ 

‘* How do vou know ?”’ 

She waved aside his question. 

‘*T tell you now of your danger. I know you 
will go away, and I shall not see you again.” 

And she stood before him looking piteously 
into his face. 

Shocked into a sense of his own danger and 
the threatened failure of his projects, he com- 
pletely forgot her presence until a sigh from 
her recalled him, and he realized that she had 
jeopardized her own safety. 

‘*How can I thank you and your father for 
your great kindness to me, and the risk you 
have run? For your own sweet personal inter- 
est, believe me, I am too deeply grateful for 
words. I—when I leave ; 

He took her hands, words failing him. She 
trembled, an intense flush leaping to her brow. 

‘*You must take me with you—I shall not be 
safe here. Besides, I can be satisfied with noth- 





ing less; nothing less than you, your love! 
Your eyes burning into mine, your strong arms 
Ah, it would be the 
red sunset that spreads itself in a glorious frenzy 
over the western skies! You shall not go 


S 
”? 


alone : 





about me, vour lips 


His hands dropped, cold and unresponsive. 

‘‘Seforita, I am sorry. It was thoughtless- 
ness on my part. I drew near to vou because 
vou are a human creature, and | was so alone. 
Do not trust yourself. It can only be a passing 
fancy. You would regret binding your life to 
mine. Do not take yourself so seriously.”’ 

‘*T love you.”’ 

‘¢ Listen to me—to reason,’’ he resumed, with 
a kindness that stung her, and stirred up a 
deadly fire almost beyond her control. ‘* You 
could not leave your father alone—blind, too ! 
I will gladly remove both of you to a place of 


‘safety. But to leave him! is this your idea of 


duty—of humanity ?”’ 


“Duty! Her face, a moment ago a dream 
of sensuous beauty, became distorted with mer- 
ciless fury, for she could not understand that his 
words meant more than a desire to elude her. 
‘* Leave duty to the round-eyed, cold-blooded 
creature you so admire. She might be able to 
eke out her existence on this unsavory dish, but 
a Spanish woman—never ! Her passion exalts or 
burns everything in her path. The sefor may 
die. He shall never return to the chip of mar- 
ble !’’ 

He stared at her, scarcely comprehending her 
outburst of felinity. A great repulsion seized 


him. He could not realize that his betrayal 
gleamed in her angry, treacherous eyes. 

‘**So this is sefiorita’s way of extending hos- 
pitality and generosity,’’ he said, sternly. ‘‘I 
regret exceedingly to have to wound a woman, 
but she should not lay herself liable by such ad- 
vances. Permit me to depart with respect and 
gratitude toward you. I should be sorry to lose 
that.’’ 

She flung herself in his way. 

** Tt is too late.”’ 

They stood face to face, reading in each oth- 
er’s eyes no disposition to yield. There were 
footsteps and heavy voices in the entrance. She 
bent toward him. 

‘*Kiss me! Take me in your arms! Your 
horse stands outside the window.”’ 

He stepped back in cold disgust. What hap- 
pened afterward only seemed as a dream, until 
he found himself bound and kneeling on the 
baked surface of the soil. The door had been 
burst open, he had been seized, and one of the 
Spaniards had attempted to carry off the sefiorita. 
He struck the man and sent him reeling, but a 
blow from his captors blinded him. He realized 
the end was near. 

Hortense’s picture was against his heart. He 
began to wonder if his thoughts would reach 
her now, if she would know of his danger. It 
would be a good test. 

The sun was almost at the end of its journey 
down the sky. Fever was steaming up from the 
hollows and ravines. 

A few isolated palmettoes lifted their royal 
heads to catch the receding light, even as he lift- 
ed his, realizing how good, how precious was 
life. 

A sense of strangeness came over him. How 
had it all come about? Could it be true he was 
on Cuban ground—that he was facing death for 
her? What had been gained? Was the service 
worth the sacrifice ? 

He felt for a moment Hortense’s eyes upon 
him, questioning his wisdom with her ever-ready 
philosophy, and a galling sense of humiliation 
and mistake seized him. Then a flush of shame 
covered his ashen brow. No; theories to the 
wind. It was worth one’s hope in paradise to live 
and die as a man at the post of an espoused duty. 

‘‘Let us have chis over quickly,’’ said the 
leader, in an undertone. ‘‘ This is the man we 
have been seeking for almost three years, with a 
price upon his head. Every breath he draws is 
dangerous. It means orders and honors for us 
in Madrid. And perhaps we shall be allowed to 
depart from this cursed country.”’ 
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‘“He has done his last service for Cuba 
Libre.’ And he who was destined to end the 


life of the king of filibusters examined his re- 
volver 

‘*The gentleman’s a fool not to have pur- 
chased his salvation,’? said the one he had 








The Spaniard dropped the photograph back 
to its place i imazement. 

‘‘Gag him; we must work in silence,’ said 
the leader. 

‘*One, two, three—fire !’’ 


A film passed over the Englishman’s eyes ; it 








"A BLOW FROM HIS CAPTORS BLINDED HIM. HE REALIZ 


struck. If I had had his opportunity — but 
the little wildeat escaped me on his horse ; and 
he is fond of the fair creature, too—see?’’ and 
he held up Hortense’s picture with a mock 
courtesy 

‘Silence!’ cried the victim, furiously. 


‘Don’t go too far !”’ 


END WAS NEAR.”’ 


seemed to res itself into a woman’s form, 
and the str 
into his. <A 
so tight th 
head dropped forward. 


deep eyes of Hortense looked 
te hand pressed over his heart 
pang shot through him. His 


A floating hospital lay well out from the har- 
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bor, protected by great battleships, during the 
bombardment. 

A military mast had been torn away from one 
of the foremost aggressors, dashing most of the 
men in the fighting-top to death. It was the 
first serious injury sustained by the fleet. Mis- 
siles were hissing and exploding in every direc- 
tion. The waters were seething with them, and 
the firing was so constant that ships and shore 
were almost enveloped in dense clouds of smoke 
pierced by fires of concussions. Morro was hold- 
ing her own nobly : but catastrophe hovered 
over the doomed city. The menacing sound of 
guns was coming nearer and nearer from an- 
other direction, closing her as in a vise. 

Linares sought to conceal his fears from those 
about him. But all understood. Garcia would 
not have attempted the attack had not another 
general, who mingled the Stars and Stripes with 
the lone constellation of Cuba, reinforced the in- 
spired liberator of his country. 

Two women bent over an officer from the in- 
jured ship, both wearing the red insignia that 
had brought them to the Southern waters. 

‘He is easy now. See, he is sleeping,’’ whis- 
pered one. 

‘That is marvelous. Hortense. you must be 
i natural healer. I thought there was no hope- 
that he must surely die.’’ 

‘*Natural humbug!’ murmured Hortense. 
But her white lips and limp hands betrayed the 
fact that she had given out her young vitality 
and that she was magnetically exhausted. And 
then she suffered every pang of those she tend- 
ed. Usage would never blunt her sensibilities. 

She threw her hands straight up above her 
head, and stood thus for two or three minutes. 

‘Why are vou doing that?’ asked her com- 
panion. 

Hortense sighed and dropped her arms. 

‘T don’t know, only it makes me feel better.’? 

“And you look better. The color is coming 
into your face again. What an odd ring, and 
how heavy! Why do you wear it ?”’ 

Hortense laughed softly. 

‘Tam a perpetual source of curiosity to you. 


And I don’t see why. Am I unlike other girls? 
Well, the ring was placed on my finger by one 
who wished—there, now ; don’t look silly. He 


only wished it there, that every time he faced 
temptation or danger, | might know it and help 
him ; for I said I could if 1 had anything be- 
longing to him about me.”’ 

“Po vou believe 





‘‘TDon’t ask me what I believe. I do not 
know. IT learn things from within as the In- 
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dians do, You see, it opens. It has his pic- 
ture.”’ 

The whispered conversation ceased as Hor- 
tense’s companion leaned over the face of the 
Englishman. 

“Tt is black; I can scarcely see it !’’ 

Quick as a flash Hortense seized it and slipped 
it on her finger. A sudden ery burst from her 
lips as she threw out her hand. She fell to the 
floor as if shot. The ring was shattered. 


«And after all I have told you,”’ she said, as 
they sat on the long veranda of a hotel beside the 
sea, ‘vou cannot understand that I saved you ?”’ 

‘‘The sun was in the Spaniard’s eyes. He 
missed fire—that was all,’’ he replied, evasively. 

‘But my photograph was mutilated ; and 
that, you said, was over your—your——”’ 

‘*Heart,’’? he said, with a smile. 

‘* Besides,”’ she continued, hurriedly, with a 
little frown, ‘‘ besides, it happened at the exact 
moment that I threw out my hand and seemed 
to faint. And your ring 





‘Stray bullets are apt to be flying around 
anywhere during a battle, my dear. Poor little 
hand !”’ 

He raised it, and would have kissed the sear 
had he not feared displeasing her. 

“Oh, well,’ she said, withdrawing it and 
turning away, ‘‘it is a matter of indifference to 
me whether you believe what I say or not. But 
I saw you in your moment of peril, and placed 
my hand over vour heart.”’ 

She stopped suddenly and bit her lips, as if 
regretting her words. 

He was startled. He had not told her of his 
own mental experience the moment before Shaf- 
ter’s advance guard had arrived and picked him 
up dead, as was at first believed. 

‘“Then,’”’ he said, in an undertone, ‘ you 
cared?’ And his fingers again closed over her 
little palm. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I?” she replied, restlessly, 
but not withdrawing her hand this time. ‘1 
saved a soldier, although I sacrificed a nurse.”’ 

‘You are vexed that vou were not able to 
help capture Santiago,’’ he said, suppressing a 
smile. ‘‘ But there was a grim justice in the situ- 
ation. We needed all who were able to fight.’ 

‘* Did IT not help capture Santiago ?”’ she inter- 
rupted, with a slight intonation of irony.  ‘* Do 
you remember your letter? Was your remark a 
truce, or are you men all alike, fearing to lose 
prestige by giving a woman the credit she de- 


serves? Iam sorry you did not accept the op- 
portunity of escape offered by the girl in Cuba. 
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Perhaps the obligation would have been more 
acceptable to you.”’ 

‘* Hortense, do you mean it ?”’ 

‘“Mean it? Why, of course. You know I 
wouldn’t for the world 

She arose hurriedly, preparing to go. But he 
drew her back, almost roughly. It was a ven- 
ture, but if he let her go now he knew all would 
be lost. If he must meet defeat it should be us 
a soldier. He looked into her eves. The color 
flew to her cheeks. He caught her close in his 
arms and bent back her head. With his lips 
almost touching hers, he said : 





‘* Little girl, you once told me the only way 
to win battles was to bolt into the enemy’s camp 
before he had time to prepare defenses. Cuba 
would have been free long ago had our Govern- 
ment been as wise as you. I am convinced it is 
the only way to capture a woman who thinks. 
Come, lay down vour arms !”’ 

The wind fluttered her laces and ribbons over 
the sleeves of his uniform. The air was sweet 


with the odor of flowers mingled with the intoxi- 
cating elixir of the sea. The waves were coax- 
ing at the feet of the sandy beach. Their lips 
touched. 











THE MIRROR. 


By MINNA 


EHIND a lumber of battered boxes 
And books denuded of half their leaves, 


Up in the garret a quaint old mirror 
Stands in a corner under the eaves. 
The gilded serolls of the frame are tarnished, 
\ pallid film is over the glass, 
And ghostly glimmers and spectral shadows 


(cross its surface are seen to pass. 


Dorothy curled, her hair before it 
More than a hundred years ago, 

Laced her bodice and crossed her kerchief, 
Frost of lace on a breast of snow ; 

And under its folds she hid a letter 

\ strange perfume in its pages still 

That at early dawn, ere the folks were stirring, 

A grav dove brought to her window-sill. 


That summer night to the moated manor 

The rich and the great and the lovely came 
Her wine to drink and her troth to honor ; 

But her cheek was bright with a restless flame, 
She left her mother and left her lover, 

Whose jewel shone on her finger white, 
And away by the secret stair she flitted, 

And over the moat in the moon’s pale light. 


IRVING. 


The squire he sought her in hall and garden 


At the first faint notes of the violins, 
Above the fall of the fountain calling : 
“Oh, Dorot me, for the dance begins !’’ 


He looked Ih 


through the boxwood alleys 
For the gl 


f her robe of silvery blue ; 


The dreaming ses and dewy lilies 


Kept clos their hearts the things they knew. 
But a graybear er his ale belated 

Across the meadows hurrying home 
Beheld a steed the moon go by him 

With an eve of fire and a flank of foam. 
His harness rang with the gold upon it 

As over the bracken on he flew, 
And his rider sped in his arms a lady 

In a dress brocaded with silver-blue. 
But still they say on a moonlit even, 

When the mice cease out on the garret floor, 
Her form is s¢ n the misty mirror 

In the blue brocade that she donned of yore 
Again she hides in her breast the letter 

From the foreign lover with whom she fled, 
And again she smiles as she curls the tresses- 


The golden tresses about her head. 
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AN OLD COUNTRY INN, 


THE IRISH PEOPLE AT HOME. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Ireland of Carleton and Banim, the able- 

bodied tramp, as we know him, scarcely ex- 
isted. Wayfaring men were of a far gentle type. 
There were the sturdy beggars, who were as 
much the pensioners of the farmhouses as pre- 
Reformation beggars in England were of the 
monasteries ; there were the peddlers with their 
packs, stuffed not only with gay prints and rib- 
bons, combs and _ stationery, shoe-laces and 
spools, but also with the ballad-literature which 
was learnt by heart and passed from hand to 
hand ; there was an occasional ‘‘ poor scholar,’’ 


2 the Ireland which Mr. Helmick depicts, the 


as you shall see him in Carleton, a lad quest- 
ing for the help which was to enable him to 
study for the priesthood ; likewise the hedge- 
schoolmaster was a peripatetic, as he would have 
loved to call himself, traveling from one farm- 
house to another, royally entertained and lis- 
tened to as an oracle, because of his learning. 
Alack! the white workhouse walls gathered 
them all in—all ‘‘ the jolly beggars’’ and harm- 


less wayfarers who entered a house with the 
lovely greeting ‘‘ God save all here !’’ or passed 
a fellow-wayfarer with no heathen time of day 
or view of the weather, but with ‘‘ God save you 
kindly !’—a greeting in vogue even when I was 
a child, a score of years ago. Still in remote 
country places the little old inns survive, such 
as we see in Mr. Helmick’s drawing. Round such 
fires of peat, amid brown walls and rafters, Ja- 
boring men still meet to ‘‘cosher’’ or gossip, 
when they are off work ; the turf-smoke, sharp 
and penetrating, keeps them warm, and sails off 
to the low skies bluer than any smoke ever was 
before or since. The good woman of the house 
will come and listen, with arms akimbo, to the 
discussion, be it on pigs or politics, and will 
have her say thereon ; while her juvenile hand- 
maiden, shoeless and short-petticoated, serves 
the customers with their brimming porter. This 
old man would be something of an oracle. He 
has probably thought over the problems younger 
men at the fire are dogmatically settling ; as he 
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presses down the tobacco in his pipe he is listen- 
ing quietly, and will presently leave his bench 
or form—‘‘ furrum,’’ the Irish peasant calls it— 
for a stool at the fire and a share in the discus- 
sion. In an Irish hostelry of this kind there is 
none of the arranged hilarity of an English vil- 
lage tap—no clubs or friendly brothers, for your 
Irish certainly do not band themselves—but one 
will drop in and another, and there will be grave 
discussions, and perhaps the younger men, if 
there be a good whistler aboard, may start a 
solemn-faced and graceful jig, head up, hands in 
pocket, pipe between teeth. Story-telling? Oh, 
no! I fear all our stories and songs are dead in 
the workhouses. At least, so says an eminent 
folk-lorist of my acquaintance, who has been 
gathering sparsely in handfuls, where forty years 
ago he would have gathered in bushels. 

The furniture of Irish cabins is of the poorest 
description. A dress- 
er, a table, some 
coarse crockery, a 
Holy Family, in the 
gaudy tints the Irish 
love with Eastern fer- 
vor, a couple of 
stools, and the ever- 
useful ‘‘furrum.’’ I 
have heard that at 
wakes, when a long 
row of people occupy 
this primitive seat, 
the etiquette is to say 
to your next neigh- 
bor — Mrs. Murphy, 
it might be—as you 
drink, ‘‘ Your health, 
Mrs. Murphy, and 
all down the fur- 
rum,’’ which is a 
neat way of includ- 
ing many in the 
courtesy. 

The gentleman 
who is going to dine 
off a herring, in Mr. 
Helmick’s drawing, 
has a somewhat 
crazy chair, however. 
That great hook is 
to swing a pot of 
potatoes for the pig, 
who no doubt has in 
his sty, as a pig’s 
master said once, 
‘fevery convanience 

Vol. XLVIL.—27. 


a pig could ax.” 
show this I[rishm: 


The herrings hanging up 
n to be in a rather luxu- 
rious way of living; for one has heard of 
a meal of ‘‘ potatoes and point,’’ which means 
that the feasters on potatoes had a_ herring 
in the midst of the board, which they touched 


with the potatoes, so as to give the latter a 
flavor. Herrings were accounted in those old 


times a very wholesome meal, for, being 
salty, ‘‘they kept you warm all day drinking 
water.’?’ The hung-up fiddle proves our epi- 
curean a desirable fellow at weddings and 
dances: alack! the good old dances that were 
so frequent indoors and out-of-doors before we 
came out of the famine of ’48 a moody people 
with a fear of the workhouse and a discontent 
for America. Do you notice the pitchers in this 
drawing? They are all over the South of Ire- 
land ; and, carried by a woman with the shawl 
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drawn over forehead and chin, leaving only the 
eyes visible, they are like the jar Rebecca carried 
when she went to the well. They all shawl 
themselves in this Oriental fashion down South, 
even the tiniest wisps of girls going so veiled 
and mysterious. The great cloaks are only on 
the older women—those noble cloaks with the 
hood for the head in case of rain ; in a County 
Cork chapel you shall not see a bonneted head 
among the older women. However, those cloaks 
cost great sums, and were heirlooms as well as 
possessions for a lifetime ; and as a bright young 
woman in a Youghal shop explained to me, when 
I regretted their gradual passing-away, the peo- 
ple are poorer now, and the shawls or the taw- 
dry bits of jackets cost so little. She was a 
young woman, one of a family of eleven reared 
on a farm eight miles away, and, as she said, 
proudly, ‘‘the only one that ever went foreign.’’ 
She was an independent young woman, and 
meant to shift for herself through life. ‘‘She’d 
never save her money to buy an old show of a 
widower, an’ that was all was going in Youghal, 
an’ they lookin’ for a fortune.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ she 
said, in reply to our astonishment, ‘‘ people 
never married for love in Youghal, though she’d 
heard they did foreign, in Dublin or Cork. She 
never heard of but one marriage for love in You- 
ghal, and that was before her time, and ended 
bad.”’ 

Matchmaking is usually either the occasion of 
or the prelude to a dance—an opportunity de- 
lightedly seized by the people to whom dancing 
seems to come by nature. If the important ne- 
gotiations are conducted at the dance itself, the 
fathers retire to a table plentifully supplied with 
pipes and tobacco in a shady corner where the 
heels of the dancers will not brush them or the 
gaze of the spectators follow them. Here, with 
the elaborate politeness of the Irish peasant, 
they are apparently as secure from observatior 
as if mountain walls rose between ; but among 
the old men and women seated about the fire- 
place or on the high-backed settle—both sexes 
smoking, alas!—there is an agony of sympa- 
thetic interest. Not a gesture escapes notice, 
and when brows are wrinkled or fists clenched, 
telling that the negotiations concluded as to 
house and gear have stuck fast in the mountain 
sheep or the Kerry cattle, there is a murmur al- 
most like a moan, showing the suspense of the 
onlookers. The young people are busier—some 
under the yellow moon doing their own court- 
ing, for there are always revolutionary natures 
that will not brook a matchmaking; others 
watching the dancing, where the great moment 


of interest is when the couple whose fate is in 
question take the floor. The girls are dressed in 
gay-colored prints, blue and gold, perhaps, with 
scarlet handkerchiefs and petticoats, and stout 
shoes, if they affect what Mr. Helmick’s heroine 
does not, and warm, home-knitted stockings. 
The kitchen is large and lofty, with low windows 
and doors and a wide, open hearth, whereon the 
turf-fire roars. The walls and rafters are black- 
ened with the peat-smoke, and the whole atmos- 
phere saturated with its most penetrating and 
clinging smell. Up in the black roof, where the 
uncovered thatch, which has forgotten its age of 
gold, looks through, there are sleepy hens that 
now and then, disturbed in their dreams, utter a 
drowsy shriek of remonstrance; in the wide 
chimney there are, if the people are well-to-do, 
hanks of onions and a flitch of bacon ; the turf 
lies on the earthen hearth without any interven- 
tion of a grate, and on either side of it are gen- 
erous seats of banked and cemented clay, where 
the urchins bask in winter evenings listening to 
the tales of their elders, till their mottled shins 
show, as the peasants say, the map of Ireland 
printed upon them. The furniture is of the sim- 
plest: a dresser with gorgeous crockery—there 
used to be jugs of a certain coppery hue and 
sheen, which one does not see nowadays ; a set- 
tle-bed, a seat by day which, opening upon 
hinges, makes a bed by night (in some of the 
old houses I have seen a press-bed—press, an- 
glicé cupboard —which turned up on end into 
the wall, its two doors folding over it by day ; 
in one such, a late sleeper of tender years was 
turned up by accident and found himself stand- 
ing on his head) ; sometimes in a corner a great 
four-post bed with patchwork quilt, wherein 
scarlet predominates, and scarlet and white cur- 
tains ; the whole lacking the ordered neatness of 
an English peasant’s cottage, but picturesque to 
a degree, with dancing flame and Rembrandt- 
esque masses of shadow, and high lights on oc- 
casional spots of color. The farmer’s kitchen is 
much the same, but on a larger and better scale. 
It is the chosen home of the family, though 
there is a dreadful institution known as the best 
parlor, with flowery paper and horsehair chairs, 
framed samplers, and paper flowers for decora- 
tion, and in the unused grate an abominable 
screen, with magenta roses sprinkled over an 
arabesqued ground of white and inky-green— 
quite irresistible when brought to the door by 
Autolycus, ‘‘ the higgler,’’ 7. ¢., peddler; but the 
blue-moldy atmosphere of the sanctum tells of 
how little it is used. 

The farmer is, after all, only a suporior peas- 
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ant ; his story has been told, and his life painted extreme conservatism. This may seem, in light 
by Banim, Carleton and Charles Kickham, but of recent years, a hard saying, but I think it is 
we in Ireland have had as yet no Jane Austento entirely true. A revolution is the bouleversement 
paint our middle-classes, the shopkeepers and of all things, and though in the Irish land war, 
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THE WAYWARD DAUGHTER, 


traders of the towns. No doubt there is here a no doubt, the old affection and reverence of the 
rich field untilled, waiting for some one to enter Irish masses for the classes seem to have gone 
into possession. One quality which has not been under for ever, [ think it is only fora time. It 
sufficiently noted belongs, I am sure, to Irish is scarcely in an Irishman’s nature to become 


men and women of all degrees, and that is an the leveling Republican which an English work- 
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MATCHMAKING. 


ing man may be; at least, not in the old land 

and amid the old conditions. But the conserv- 

4 atism of the Celt has a certain spirituality in it, 

inasmuch as it reverences other things besides 

birth. For education, for talent of any kind, it 

has an unbounded respect and sympathy ; yet 

even here the inherent conservatism will show 

> itself amusingly. To a friend of mine whose 

talent had gained for her the friendship of people 

ina much higher sphere than her own, a poor 

; neighbor said : ‘‘ Well, thin, ’tis I was proud to 

hear of you ’atin’ your dinner at the castle, as 

good asthe best of them. But, thin, sure, her 

ladyship was always that humble’’—a speech 

which my friend received, as it was intended, in 
excellent part. 

The conservatism of the Irish may be counted 
as threefold — religion, birth and high mental 
qualities. For other things, such as beauty and 
I have 
placed religion here as the first thing to which 
the conservative instincts of the first Irish nature 
cause it to cleave passionately ; 


bravery, they have great admiration. 


. 


how fervent and 
loyal that attachment has been we know, and it 


is one which does not lose its power. Every- 


where in Ireland, although the big house may 
be closed, and the magnate, who in England 
would be a squire (I must say here that since 
the Encumbered Estates Act there has been 
little in the Irish villages of the beneficent in- 
fluence which an English squire usually exer- 
cises), be at war with his people, the influence 
of the priest is unimpaired and unimpairable. 
That it is entirely for good no one can doubt. 
The old-fashioned priest who often wielded the 
strong hand, 
““Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxing 
Helping the lazy ones 
On wid the stick,”’ 


unaisy ones, 


has still some few representatives, but the race 
is fast dying out, not, however, because this 
most pliant of flocks would resent any arbi- 
trariness on the part of the faithful shepherd, 
rough though he be. 

The Irish priests of to-day are largely sprung 
from the farming class. It is an exquisite dis- 
tinction to have a priest in the family, and 
many a prayer is said, and many a hope formed, 
when some little gentle boy of a family will 
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separate himself from his rough-and-tumble 
brothers and sisters, in a recollectedness and 
piety which mark him out as the Church’s own, 
There is no sacrifice too hard so that this favored 
one may get the preliminary schooling and the 
necessary outfit for the ecclesiastical college. 
Happy and honored people are the father and 
mother of an Irish priest; the proudest day of 
their lives that on which his first Mass is said. 
Though he may grow above his people’s mental 
stature by his education, the priest, in sympa- 
pathy and affection, is entirely one with the class 
he springs from ; happily so, for if it were other- 
wise his lot would be far lonelier than that of 
the cultured and refined English parson, who 
finds himself ruling some parish where there is 
not one soul which can reach to his mind’s 
level. The priest’s life, too, is of the busiest ; 
it has no room for loneliness. His flock is a 
very large one, and alas! a very poor one, and 
he is the one person absolutely impartial, abso- 
lutely bound to hear and comfort, and to help. 
So it is that his doorstep is seldom without an 
applicant for an interview with him. He is the 
lawyer 





an unlitigious one—of his village, and 
the almoner of charities, which generally come 
from his own purse, for it must be remembered 
that the few resident gentry in Ireland are nearly 
always Protestant. There is usually a portly 
and comfortable person, the priest’s house- 
keeper, who, when he has eased the mind, and 
perhaps put something in the empty purse, is 
ready with her own ministrations of food and 
warmth for the poor visitor ; a much-looked-up- 
to person she usually is, and the one purchaser 
the village possesses of such small stock as eggs 
and poultry—very kindly, too, though a little 
condescending. The priest’s house is very splen- 
did in the eyes of his people--the mixture of 
learning and art, the big books in unknown 
tongues, and the colored prints or engraving’ of 
sacred subjects gratifying the blind instincts of 
the people for knowledge and color form. He is 
the great person at weddings and christenings, 
jovial and hearty to a degree. 

The rector and the priest occasionally frater- 
nize, though not always, but there are instances 
of warm and generous friendship between the 
two, natural enough to expect when they may 
be the only two educated men in the parish. 
There is an old story of a Connaught priest hav- 
ing lent his flock to his friend the rector on an 
oceasion when the latter was visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Irish Church Missions, and had 
nothing to show for the handsome subsidy he 
enjoyed from their funds. Father Pat himself, 


the story says, conducted his whole acquiescent 
flock to the rector’s church, and enjoyed from 
the organ loft the praise the commission be- 
stowed upon the zealous worker who had 
snatched such a goodly number of brands from 
the burning. The story is quite conceivable, 
and is at all events ben trovato. 

Mr. Helmick’s priest is as benevolent-looking, 
with his white locks, as a French curé. The oc- 
casion is one for benevolence, for he is receiving 
an affectionate offering from this pretty colleen, 
one of the lambs of his flock : whether the giver 
or the recipient is the prouder and more pleased 
it would be hard to say. He is, no doubt, a well- 
beloved persen in his own parish—one to whom, 
as he goes down the puddled street, the women 
dip and the men touch their hats ; the children 
leave off plaving shop with bits of broken crock- ' 
ery to await his smile or his kindly touch on 
the head ; and even the village dogs, compre- 
hending his reverence’s position, let him pass 
without a bark. 

The parish priest is not very often political. 
He leaves all that to his younger and more ener- 
getic curates; and when he is forced to take a 
leading position, his influence is nearly always 
thrown in the conservative scale—conservative, 
be it understood, not at all in the sense in which 
the word is usually applied to polities, but in 
the direction of cautiousness and going slowly. 
He is generally an old man (the priests in Ire- 
land do not get their promotion early), and he 
has seen so much over which he shakes his 
white head sorrowfully, since the days when he, 
too, was young and hot-headed and hot-hearted. 
His love for his flock is a very tender and en- 
during thing. He knows them through and 
through. I have often thought that the tender- 
ness of a Catholic priest over the human hearts 
and souls whose height and whose depth he has 
sounded must be a surpassing tenderness, and 
no doubt it is. His faith, too, in human nature 
—how real and beautiful! I remember an old 
Irish priest whose whole life had been devoted 
to the spiritual care of soldiers 





a wild and reck- 
less flock indeed, but to him like dear children. 
‘*The poor fellows ! the poor fellows !’’ he would 
say, with lingering tenderness ; ‘‘they are so 
good ! they are so good!’ Then he would sally 
out cheerfully for his evening constitutional, 
armed with a stout staff to enforce, if needful, 
his fatherly authority in turning back any of 
his sheep whom he might find straying into the 
public-houses of the garrison town where we 
were. 

John Banim, an Irish novelist, who wrote a 
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few poems (too few, but exquisitely fit), has 
painted the Irish priest in verse that must be 
undying : 
** Loyal and brave to you, 
Soggarth aroon !* 
Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth aroon ! 
Nor out of fear to you, 
Stand up so near to you, 
Och! out of fear to you, 
Soggarth aroon ! 


Who in the winter’s night, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen floor 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 


Soggarth aroon ! 


Who on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

And did both laugh and sing, 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor christening, 


Soggarth aroon ! 


Who as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon ! 

And when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth aroon !’’ 


The squireen, or small squire—in Ireland the 
affixing of ‘‘een’’ makes the diminutive of 
everything—is a person occupying a position in 
life midway between a gentleman and a farmer. 
He is not always a popular person in Ireland. 
Suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the 
people and the gentry, he is likely to receive but 
scant toleration from either, and he is not 
numerous enough of himself to make a class. 
There is a little of Tony Lumpkin about the 
name and the figure, and the inn-kitchens he 
frequents are such as that of the ‘‘ Three Jolly 
Pigeons,’’ in which, reminiscent of merry old 
days at Mullingar, Goldsmith placed the revels 
of that famous person and his boon-companions. 

The solitary reveler is an unusual sight in Ire- 
land, where the people drink and get drunk as 
much for the company’s sake as for the sake of 
the whisky. If the Irishman gets drunk he 
does it in the most uncomfortable fashion, pour- 
ing his red-hot whisky down his throat in a 
draughty and dirty shop, defiled with the mud 

* Priest dear! 


of the street and the saliva of the smokers, fire- 
less and grateless and exposed through its oper 
door to all inclemencies of weather. It is not ir 
the public-houses the Irish village parliaments 
are conducted ; on week-days the forge is the 
rendezvous, and all then with leisure on hand 
adjourn to the sooty benches, and smoke their 
pipes and discuss political and social events, 
while the red firelight gleams on white teeth and 
excited faces, and the blacksmith looms large at 
his anvil. 

Within the last two or three years the old 
games of football and hurling have been revived, 
for the first time since the heart of the country 
received almost its death-blow in the famine of 
’48 and the resulting exodus. The agricultural 
laborers, who were fast becoming as stolid as 
their brothers of Norfolk, have taken eagerly to 
this new outlet from their narrow lives, and now 
on summer evenings the air rings with the shouts 
of the football players, and on Sundays Mick or 
Paddy in his green and white jersey, his clean 
hands and face and trim hair, going off to kick 
in a football match, is a different creature from 
the hopeless and slouching Mick or Paddy whom 
one knew a few years ago ; for surely one of the 
first elements of civilization is to teach a human 
creature to use the higher faculties of enjoyment. 
I have heard it instanced as one of the most piti- 
ful signs of a workhouse child’s degradation that 
it does not know how to play ; that, grown to 
boy or girl, it will seek nothing but supineness, 
being so much lower than the free creature of 
the pavement, which raises its ragged skirts and 
dances with instinctive rhythm and grace to the 
music of a stray fiddler. 

Happily our people are learning once more to 
play ; let us hope that in their turn the dances 
at the crossroads in summer time, which were 
such an innocent and happy feature of the good 
old times in Ireland, will be revived, since the 
Gaelic pastimes only affect the boys, and the 
girls, too, must learn to play. In all the pas- 
times of the Irish people there is this. element of 
safety—that religion comes before all ; that the 
priest is the president of the hurling club and 
the distributor of the coveted prizes, as he is the 
towering figure at dances and festivals of all 
kind. In every act of the people this is evident, 
whether it is the greeting, ‘‘ God save all here !’’ 
with which they enter a house, and the hearty 
‘God save you kindly !’’ passed from one way- 
farer to another, or the deep and steadfast reli- 
gious feeling which makes crosses and suffering 
acceptable to them as being ‘‘ the will of God.”’ 
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AS A LAST 
By J. FREDER 


ELLO thar, Lon! what’s 
yer hurry? ‘Light an’ 
come in an’ hev some- 
thin’.’’ 

**Can’t, Dan; I must git 
back t’ th’ little woman.’’ 

‘* Aw, come on; she kin 
wait.”’ 

‘*No, she can’t. She’s sick, an’ I’ve jest bin 
down t’ Doe’s fer this med’ cine.”’ 

‘“Ye got time fer jest one drink. Come on ; 
’t won't take more ’n a minute.’’ 

‘Wal, jest one, then. sut you 'Il hev t’ let 
me go then, fer I’ve come ten mile, an’ it’s a 
good fifteen more home, an’ th’ little woman’s 
Waitin’.”’ 


The early morning was raw and chilly, and a 
misty rain sifted down which seemed to pene- 
trate into the very marrow of one’s bones. The 
sodden clouds, the soaked prairie, the house and 
out-buildings, all earth, wore the same dull-gray 
hue, while the distant line of hills seemed but a 
deeper shading of the same gloom-inspiring, 
shroud-suggesting color monotone. 

Everything spoke of sorrow, sadness and pain. 
The lone pony which was tethered outside of 
‘ Dan’s Hotel,’’ stood fetlock-deep in a pool of 
water, with head hung dejectedly down, tail be- 
tween his legs, and a general air of desertion, 
while the water dripped from the soaked saddle- 
cloth and ran in tiny rivulets down his flanks. 

Animals, like the women in Clayton County, 
depended on the kindness and whims of their 
common master, Man. 

Lon Marston opened his eyes, stretched him- 
self, yawned, and gazed up at the smoke-black- 
ened rafters of the shanty. Still half-asleep, he 
mentally traced the outlines of a grinning face in 
the soot from the smoky lamps, that never, by 
any chance, were cleaned, and but seldom 
trimmed. The look on the impish face, con- 
nected with the dregs of his dreams, bothered 
him, and raising his head, with an oath at the 
pain caused that, at times, useful member, he 
gazed around the room. 

The rough table and overturned chairs; the 
once evenly-spread sand on the floor, now sug- 
gesting a storm-tormented sea; the broken glasses 
and bottles scattered about ; his belt and pistoled 
hoisters lying in the middle of the floor; and 


RESORT 
IC THORN 


over in the corner the form of Dan, from whom 


were issuing stentorian snores—all passed in re- 
view before his leaden eyes. 
or two he could not remember 


what had happened or where he was. Then his 


For a moment 


memory quickened and he rose to his feet, stum- 
bling with unsteady legs and catching at the ta- 
ble for support 

Plunging his hand into his coat-pocket he 
quickly withdrew it again, with a mingled oath 
looked at the blood on it and 
bottle he had traveled so far to 
ind with its precious contents 
now making a sickly mess in his pocket. 

And the litt woman? What had she 


and groan as he 
realized that th 
get was broker 


thought, as she lay suffering and counting the 
minutes until his return? Had she guessed the 
truth? Did she think of him lying on the floor 


of that saloon 
insensible to 


| night through, stupidly drunk, 
verything about him and _ her 
needs as wel Or had her woman’s charity 
made excuses rainst her own reasoning, for 
the hundredth time ? 

His brain, et free from the fumes of the 
id drunk, still moved sluggishly, 


mlessly at the blood as it oozed 


vile liquor he 
and he gazed 
from the cut lis finger. 

He could think of nothing to do, at the mo- 
ment, but sw and with a fluency and variety 
born of long practice he cursed himself and 
Dan, the whisky, bottle, medicine, chairs, bar, 
in sight and out of it, going 
ver the list to be sure he had 
ind finally winding up with 


table, everyl 
back carefull 
missed nothing 
Dan again. 

31 ddenly remembering that if it 
had not been for the insistence of that now 


Then, as 
peacefully slumbering individual this would not 
have occurred, he strode across the room and 
his foot, brought the toe of his 
violent contact with that gentle- 


swinging ba 
heavy boot 
man’s ribs 
“Git up, 
*nough sense 


miserable coyote! ‘til I lick 
nter yer hide t? mind yer own 
business hereafter !”’ 

As Dan rose to his feet, profanely protesting 
against the rude awakening, Lon’s mood changed, 
to the one upright chair he stared 
moodily at the toe of his boot, paying no heed to 
the threats odily violence with which Dan 
was menacing him. One, two, three minutes 


and sinking 
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passed with no change in his attitude; then, 
rising, he picked up his belt and _ holsters, 
buckled them around his waist, and, with a set 
look in his eyes, strode toward the door. 

‘Whar ye goin’? Le’s hev ’n eye-opener,”’ 
said Dan, huskily, as he interposed himself be- 
tween Lon and the door. 

The now thoroughly sobered man did not 
swerve an inch. His arm drew back, and then 
his fist was planted squarely between Dan’s red- 
dened eyes. 

Stepping over the form of the insensible man 
he passed out of the door, untied his horse, and 
springing on its back drove the spurs in deeply, 
and was soon lost in the misty clouds of rain. 

‘“What? You don’t mean to say that you 
gave her the whole bottle?’ 

‘‘No; I broke it. I want another, quick !”’ 

‘*That’s too bad, to have to come so far back 
again. How did it happen ?”’ 

‘*Never mind. Let me hev it again.”’ 

‘* Well, you needn’t get huffy with me about 
it. It wasn’t my fault, was it?’ 

‘« Look-a-here, Doc, I ain’t a-feelin’ like talk- 
in’. I want ’nother bottle o’ that med’cine, an’ 
I want it quick.”’ 

uy > 

‘“‘T said ‘quick’—did ye understand ?”’ said 
Lon, as his hand moved toward the butt of one 
of his revolvers. 





‘‘Doc’’ shrugged his shoulders, and, mutter- 
ing something about ‘‘might be a little more 
civil, then,’’ he went to prepare the desired med- 
icine. 

Lon stood with one hand on the pommel of 
his saddle, holding the bridle of his panting 
horse, his foot in the stirrup ready to be off the 
instant he secured the medicine. 

Except for his eyes his face was devoid of all 
expression ; they, as he stared off into space, 
had a look in them that spoke of dull pain, te- 
gret and self-condemnation. He always was 
sorry after one of these debauches, and made 
many unfulfilled promises to himself and Kate 
that it should be the last. But this time, as he 
thought of her sick and alone, his repentance 
was more acute. 

He paid no heed to the drenching rain, though 
three steps would have placed him under the 
shelter of the doctor’s porch ; or, if he thought 
of it at all, it was to take a certain pleasure in 
his discomfort as being some slight penance. 
Rain or sunshine, discomfort or ease, all were 
alike to him until he could get that bottle and 
know that his carelessness had not been criminal 
neglect. 


Weakened by the night’s debauch, his brain 
gave way to his imagination until his worst fears 
seemed actualities, and he groaned at the pict- 
ures he conjured. 

He could see himself dashing up to the door 
of the cabin, his horse’s mouth white with froth 
and sides red with blood from cruelly driven 
spurs, himself almost falling in his haste to dis- 
mount. He already feels the agony of suspense 
as he flings the door open and rushes to the bed 
to find his wife lying 





‘*Well, here it is. Have you gone to sleep ? 
I’ve been standing here for 

Lon snatched the bottle from the doctor, threw 
a handful of loose change on the ground, and, as 
the doctor said, ‘‘turned himself into a blue 
streak.’’ 





MecMasters, whom he passed on the trail, said 
that he had come to town to find out what had 
happened. ‘‘ Fer,’’ said he, ‘‘I never seed no 
man hittin’ th’ groun’ thataway ’less th’ sher’ff 
was arter him ; er a tenderfoot was treatin’, an’ 
he was afeard he wouldn’t git thar ’fore th’ guy 
wuz busted.”’ 

Lon passed several men whom he knew, but 
paid small heed to their salutations, and still 
less to their lurid remarks on his discourtesy. 
3ent over his horse’s neck, he plied the quirt 
with untiring arm, and drove in the spurs until 
the poor animal was going at a frenzied speed 
from sheer agony. 

Mile after mile he sped, pleading, cursing, 
urging the pony to redouble his efforts. : 

But even a broncho has limits of endurance, 
composed of whalebone and piano-wire though 
he be, and there were five miles yet to go when 
he commenced to slacken his pace. With an 
oath, Lon drove in the spurs their full length, 
the pony gave one mighty leap, somersaulted, 
and Jay dead. 

Lon, trained horseman, was unhurt, and one 
look telling him that he must now depend on 
his own legs, he drew off his heavy boots, and 
started to run at a speed which nearly equaled 
that once made by the now dead horse. 

There was no need of quirt. or spur to urge 
him on. His thoughts supplied both a hundred- 
fold. 

A hundred yards, and unbuckling his belt as 
he ran. he lightened himself of the weight of his 
revolvers. His hat had gone long since. 

The last half mile and the still falling rain 
dashed into the face of a man who was run- 
ning, with untrimmed hair flying, bloodshot 
eyes into which the rain and sweat ran un- 
heeded, feet which left a red imprint on the vel- 
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low prairie. With arms presse 
tightly against his heaving sides, 
breathing in long, rattling gasps, 
he strained every muscle to keep 
up the killing pace he had set; 
a man half insane from fearful 
imagination and suspense and su- 
perhuman exertion. 

Fifty yards yet to go, and one 
an almost see the mental spur 
driven home as he dashes straight 
at the door. 

It gives way before the impact 
of his body, and he pitches head- 
long into the room with a hoarse, 
agonized shout of : 

‘* Am I too late ?”’ 

As he receives no answer he 
lies still for a moment, fearing 
to see the realization of his worst 
fears in the stiff form lying so 
quietly on the bed. 

With a shudder of premonition 
he raises himself on one elbow, 
but with his face turned away 
from the bed. 

Slowly, reluctantly, his face, 
full of dread and agony, turns. 


** LON STOOD 


Then, with an exclamation of 
astonishment, forgetful of ex- 
hausted nature, he springs to his feet, and, 
steadying himself by a chair, gazes at the bed. 

It is empty. 

From the foot his eyes travel, dazed, toward 
the head. 

What is that on the pillow ? 

He gazes at it a moment, and then, crossing 
the room, unpins the piece of neatly folded pa- 
per. 

Spreading it out, he reads : 

“Dear Lon: This time you have stayed too long. I 
have found some one else who will take care of me. 

“Kare.” 

For a full minute, after he had finished read- 
ing the lines the second time, he stood staring at 
the paper, until the words danced before his eyes 
in a confused blurr. 

He turned his head and looked around the 
room as if he expected to find that she had hid- 
den herself somewhere, forgetting the impossi- 
bility, in that simply furnished apartment, of 
concealment for a human being. 

His brain was in a whirl. The change of emo- 
tions was too sudden for him to realize fully just 
what the note meant--too great for him to be 
able to think. 





WITH ONE HAND ON THE POMMEL OF HIS SADDLE—HIS 
‘ FOOT IN THE STIRRUP.”’ 


Suddenly he saw what he believed to be an 
elucidation of the note. 

Stooping, picked up a revolver which was 
or at the foot of the bed. 

He examined it carefully, and as he did so his 
brain cleared, the lines of his face deepened, his 
features hardened, and in his eyes there grew an 
unholy glitter 


lying on the ff 


He recognized the weapon—an unusually fine 
one for that region-+and knew its owner. 

He smiled, and thanked the devil for the 
chance which-had given him this clue. 

So the rejected suitor had become the accept- 
ed one! Her sickness had been a ruse to get 
him out of the way. Their plans had been care- 
fully laid. While he, too late, was sweating 


blood and straining muscles to bring relief, they 
had been riding away, laughing at the dull fool 
who had been so easily duped. They thought 


he would not know who the ‘‘some one’’ was, 
and yet had been careless enough, or too much 
taken up with each other and their flight, to no- 
tice even the sound of the falling of a heavy re- 
volver. 

He laughed. 


For things of small moment he found swearing 
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a relief. This was too serious, and a time for 
action, not curses. 

A convulsive shudder ran through his body ; 
he rose, and going outside, filled the tin basin 
and dashed the water over his face again and 
again. 

He took off the remnant of his socks, bathed 
his sore and cut feet, and entered the cabin 
again. 

Going to the cheap bureau which he had had 
sent, as a luxury, all the way from Chicago, the 
only one in the county and the object of many 
an envious glance from the women, and sneering 
remarks from their husbands when they had 
been importuned to buy one also, he opened the 
lower drawer and selected a clean pair from the 
neatly folded pile of socks which Kate had al- 
ways kept in order for him. As he did so he 
forgot, for the moment, what had happened, and 
aught himself thinking what a good wife Kate 
was. Only for a moment, though, for with an 
oath he slammed the drawer shut, and, sitting 
on the floor, jerked the socks on, tearing one 
nearly in half and swearing at the unoffending 
garment as if it had been the cause of his 
trouble ; then he hunted up an old pair of boots 
and pulled them on. 

After his one burst of profanity he moved 
about calmly, methodically, removing as far as 
possible the evidences of the fearful strain he 
had undergone. 

Then, coolly, as if he had been going away for 
a short trip, he collected everything that had 
been his before that day when he had installed 
Kate, his bride, in that plain but comfortable 
little home. 

Passing the looking-glass he stopped before 
the little tintype of her smiling face. He stared 
at it a moment, and then his hand went out as if 
he would have taken it down. 

He drew back before his fingers touched it, 
sighed, picked up the little bundle he had made 
and set it outside the door. 

Re-entering, he took the can of kerosene and 
poured its contents over the floor, bed, table and 
chairs, struck a match and stooping, applied the 
little flame to the oil-soaked bedclothes. 

He walked fully a mile before he looked back 
at the flaring heap which had been his home, 
then his head dropped again and he walked on. 

Coming to where he had thrown down his 
belt and holsters, he picked them up and buckled 
them, their accustomed weight making him feel 
a little more like his former self. 

Further on he came in sight of the stiff, 
brown heap which had been Dick; Dick, who 


had been faithful; Dick, the friend whom he 
had killed for the sake of the faithless. 

Then the tears which had not flown before, 
the first he had shed since, a boy, he had stood 
by the deathbed of his mother, the one woman 
who had enshrined him in her heart above all 
others, overcame him. He threw himself on 
the wet grass beside the dead horse, and taking 
its head in his arms, laid his face against it and 
sobbed like a child. 

‘*Doc’’ Henderson stood leaning against the 
bar of **Dan’s Hotel,’’? with an empty glass in 
his hand, prescribing for a pair of very black 
eyes which the proprietor of that hostelry dis- 
played, when the door opened and Lon walked 
in. 

Throwing a saddle, bridle and a bundle into 
one corner as he approached the bar, and with a 
‘Howdy, Doc?’ called for some of Dan’s best 
brand, making no reference to and not appear- 
ing to notice the aforesaid pair of blackened 
optics, 

Dan appeared disposed to refuse and to de- 
mand an explanation ; but business was business, 
and he set out the bottle and glass. 

‘“D’ye expect me t’ drink alone? Where’s 
yours and Doc's?’ 

Again Dan hesitated a moment; but the same 
axiom presenting itself to his mind, he poured 
i his turn. 

‘* How’s the wife?’ asked Doe. 

‘Kate? Oh, she’s all right. Was up when 
I got thar. She’s gone away on a visit.’’ 

“Gone away? Why, I thought—— 

‘*So did I. But what’s the use o’ thinkin’ ? 
Le’s hey another. Set ’em up ag’in, Dan. By- 
the-way, I guess as how I’ll take that little mare 
0’ yours, arter all.’ 


5 


Two days later Dan and Doc were discussing 
the non-appearance of Lon for the past forty- 
eight hours, when McMasters wandered in ; and 
after a ‘‘ Don’t keer ’f I do”’ in reply to Doc’s 
invitation, said : 

‘Say, d’ye know Lon’s house wuz burned 
clean t’ th’ ground ?”’ 

‘No! When?” 

** Durned ’f I know when er how, but I pass’d 
it this mornin’, an’ ther wasn’t nothin’ but a 
heap o’ ashes left. Fust thing I thought on wuz 
thet danged chist o’ drawers they called a ‘ bu- 
rey.’ Ef ’twan’t for thet nice wife o’ Lon’s, I 
wouldn’t ’a’ keered ’f it had happened long ago. 
I hain’t an’ never did hey any use fer these yere 
highfulutin’ notions.’’ 

‘* He didn’t say nothin’ t 
he t’ you, Doc?’ asked Dan. 


’ 


me about it. Did 
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AS A LAST 


“Nope.” 
‘*Guess he’s gone arter his wife. He wuz 
worse stuck on her than any man I ever seed, 
an’ married over three year, too !”’ 
‘Wall, it’s darn cur’us. I s’pose she’s gone 
t’ see her folks an’ Lon arter her.’’ 
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*** TL EAN DOWN, DEAR, 


Lon certainly was ‘‘ arter her,’’ but he did not 
think that she had ‘‘ gone t’ see her folks.”’ 

As he rode his newly purchased mare over 
the prairie, which was already assuming again 
its usual parched condition under the rays of 
the fierce summer sun, he thought very differ- 
ently. 
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his belt the richly mounted re- 
ed it carefully. 
t had come to him. He would 
man’s own weapon. 
s which her lover had intended, 
Lon, should he have returned 
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gether with a snap. He tightened his belt and 
looked again at the revolver and his own. 

Then a knotty point to be decided suggested 
itself to his brain. 

Should he use his own weapons first, or the 
other one? 

There might be a fight before the range be- 
came short, and he did not want to waste those 
precious bullets. They, alone, must be the mes- 
sengers of his righteous wrath. And yet, if he 
did not use his own first, a chance shot might 
defeat his whim. He had thought of it so much 
that he would almost have been willing to have 
them escape him rather than that those par- 
ticular pieces of lead should fail of the mission 
to which he had consecrated them. 

By the time he had viewed this question in all 
its aspects, arguing each phase to himself with 
all the earnestness of a young lawyer on his first 
case, and had finally decided to allow the God 
who ruled over men, sometimes called ‘‘Chance,’’ 
decide it, he was within half a mile of the house. 

Surely, if they were there, they must have seen 
him coming. Could they think he would not 
follow them ? 

Maybe they had not come here, after ail. 

He dismounted, and hobbling the mare, strode 
toward the house. 

Still no sign of either of them. 

He began to be nervous. Not from any failing 
of his spirit, but for fear he was to be balked, if 
only for the time being. 

Now he is within ten feet of the little window. 

Another moment, and his face is pressed 
against it and he looks in. 

He sees his wife lying asleep on the bed in the 
corner, but no sign of the man to whom the re- 
volver belonged. 

Lon wonders where he is. 

He will be back, though ; and meanwhile 





, 
Lon’s hand is clenching the butt of a re- 


volver—-the revolver—and slowly it is being 
drawn from his belt. 

It is free now. 

He draws a deep breath, and raising it, levels 
it at the space of white breast that is showing 
between the opened gown of the sleeping woman. 

She moves restlessly, turns her face toward the 
window, and smiles in her sleep. 

God! No! he eannot do it—he cannot! 

That sweet mouth and dear white breast have 
been the altars of his devotion. He cannot pro- 
fane them—not now, anyway. 

The man first ; then 





He is about to lower the threatening weapon 
when his arms are seized from behind and forced 


far back, a knee is placed in the small of his 
back, and he is thrown down, while the other 
man growls in his ear: 

‘* Ye fool ! what are ye doin’ ?”’ 

Ina moment all of Lon’s fierceness and mur- 
derous purpose have returned. He does not an- 
swer articulately, but, with a snarl of rage and 
hate, wrenches himself free of the other’s grasp 
and clutches at his throat. 

They are at too close quarters for weapons to 
be used, and, with arms and legs interlocked, 
they roll and tumble on the ground, now Lon 
on top, now the other. They have no breath to 
waste on words as they dig their heels into the 
earth and strive for the mastery. 

Lon, weakened by the strain of yesterday and 
the loss of sleep since, feels his strength going. 
He tries to reach one of his revolvers—any one 
now, for this is no time for whims—when the 
other man pulls away for a moment, and the 
next has his fingers around Lon’s throat, one 
knee on his chest, and the other holding down 
the arm and hand with which Lon was trying to 
reach his holster. 

With another tightening of the choking fingers, 
and an added pressure on the knees, to make 
sure of his victory, the other man waits a mo- 
ment to catch his breath, and then says : 

‘*Now, what's th’ meanin’ o’ all this? Ye 
needn’t answer. I guess I know. Ye’re just 
*bout fool ’nough t’ be jealous. Don’t ye know 
I've been married nigh on to six months, an’ 
thet I brung yer wife over hyar so’s she could be 
looked out fer by my wife an’ me, an’ not hev t’ 
depend on a fellow as gets drunk when he goes 
fer med’cine? ’F ye don’t, ye’d orter. Now 
get up an’ act like a man with just a mite o’ 
sense, even if he hain’t got it, an’ come in an’ 
see th’ best wife a man ever had, barrin’ one, 
who’s mine.’’ 

‘But, Kate,’’ said Lon, ‘‘ why didn’t ye say 
so, ’stead o’ leavin’ a note like that? Ye might 
’a’ known what I'd think.”’ 

“Might 1? Well, Lon dear, if you have lived 
with me for over three vears and do not trust me 
any more than that, perhaps to go was the best 
thing I could have done. Anyway, dear, you 
needed a lesson. A man who thinks more of 
whisky than he does of his sick wife deserves to 
lose her, which you haven’t. Lean down, dear, 
I want to kiss you. Iam very sorry you had 
such a hard time, and you won’t stay away from 
me again, will you, dear ?”’ 


ww 


‘*No, doc. Jest as much ’bliged, but you'll 
hev’ t’?’scuse me. I’ve had my med’cine.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV.— Continue! 


} 


“TS HE old man was approaching over the plain, he hoped all tended to material benefit. So did 
and, seeing no nearer chance of gaining in- ‘Tulita’s hopes, if by quite a nobler way. 


formation, Patience suggested going to meet They found the girl where he had indicated, 
him there. Long Mark wheeled Ichabod into seated among a group of Indians, old and 
line, and they passed away from the miserable young, but all equally interested in the talk of 
village. the girl they each acknowledged as their prin- 
‘Does it seem possible that one so beautiful cess. She was trying to incite them to action, 
and proud as Tulita could have sprung from peaceable and industrious—to make them prom- 
such a source?’ exclaimed Patience, as they ise to abjure the ‘‘ fire water,’’ which had wrought 
rode away Ouleon’s downfall, and to look forward and toil for 
‘There has been a white crow now and then!’ a time when they should cease to be the scorn of 
answered Long Mark, sententiously. their white neighbors and become their envy. 

} When they came up to old Ramon the girl sa- As Patience and Long Mark drew near, the 
luted him cordially. ‘‘We have come to see contrast they presented to the men about her 
Tulita, Ramon the Wise. May we do so?”’ pointed Tulita’s eloquent language with a fitting 

‘*That is as she wills.’’ moral, and if Patience had so planned it she 
There was a deep gloom upon the old chief's could not have come to the Indian maid at a 

j face, but Patience was not to be deterred by this. more opportuns moment. 

‘Will you tell me where she is ?”’ She heard and understood, from its finish, all 

‘In the mountains among the braves!’ re- the nature of Tulita’s speech, and springing 
sponded the other, with anger and contempt. lightly from B neo’s back she held out her 

‘What is she doing there? Which moun- hands to that other girl, so like and yet so wholly 
tain ?”’ unlike herself 

‘*She has been burying her dead. She is now ‘“The picture you draw is good, Tulita, my 
haranguing the youths. She, a squaw! and they friend. Come th me. Live ‘with me for a 
men, or should be !’ time and leart that is to be learned. After- 

‘She must, indeed, have greatly offended you ward you and | together will make your picture 
that you should speak like that. You have al- real for all these, your own and my adopted 
ways seem d to hold Tulita in highest respect. brothers. Will you come?’’ 
Sut I’m sure she means you nothing but good, Tulita cast one earnest glance upon the other’s 
and with your leave I'll seek her there. Will face. Then she turned to the braves : 
you not kindly point the way ?”’ “You have all heard her. The white man’s 

He did so without showing sign of pleasure language is plain in your ears. She has called 
in the action, but he did, indeed, feel such. He you brothers. Shall I go with her and learn of 
hoped many things from the intercourse of Tu- her how to keep the flocks and raise the crops 


lita with this rich man’s daughter, but the things that our people may have always food ?”’ 
* Begun in the October number 
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‘*Go in peace, our princess. There is peace 
between us. We have said it !”’ 

‘* But you, my brothers, will you do as I have 
asked you already? Will you hunt the game 
and till the fields, as you have knowledge, until 
Icome? And when I come shall it be to find 
the tribe of Ouleon the Eagle Feather lying 
lower than he lies this day? or resting high 
above the valley of want and pain and—sin ?”’ 

One, a man older than the rest, rose from the 
circle about the place and prostrated himself be- 
fore her. 

‘‘Go in peace, Princess de la Vega. I, the 
oldest brave among them, will keep them to 
their pledge.”’ 

‘¢ Farewell, for a time, my brothers.”’ 

‘* Farewell.”’ 

Without another word Tulita sprang upon the 
back of a broncho standing near, and guided the 
animal close to Blanco’s side. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
EASTWARD, HO! 

Mrs. Rutcer’s sense of the fitness of things 
received a slight shock when Patience and Long 
Mark came riding home that day, bringing Tu- 
lita with them, and the heiress of Santa Paula 
quietly remarked : ‘‘ I have brought me a sister, 
Cousin Hortense. I hope you will welcome her, 
and love her as you do me.”’ 

The lady had fancied she was most cordially 
interested in the ‘‘ Indian question,’’? with a 
leaning toward affection for the much-discussed 
red man, yet when her young relative put a 
similar predilection into actual practice it was, 
as Long Mark expressed it, ‘‘ A black horse of 
quite another color.”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’? she replied to Patience, but 
there had been more of confusion than warmth 
in her manner. Tulita in her buckskin attire, 
riding over the plains, seemed to the Easterner 
quite the ‘‘ correct thing,’’ but the same Tulita, 
in the same garments, seated opposite herself at 
table, gave her a very uncomfortable feeling— 
almost as if she herself were a part of some great 
‘* Wild West Show.”’ 

However, Tulita, with her native directness, 
solved this difficulty speedily : 

‘* Dear Patience, if I am to live with you, I 
must know exactly how? Am I to be your 
waitress, or ios 





‘‘T have called you sister. I mean it. You 
are to be my equal in all things which I can 
control for you. A waitress is a servant, and I 
am too good an American ever to be served by a 


princess of the line! Save in the service of 
love, which we will render toward one another.’’ 

Tulita stood earnestly regarding the eager, 
beautiful face of the generous white girl, saying 
this, and as Patience finished the Indian maid 
bent forward and touched the other’s golden 
head with her lips. 

‘‘With this I pledge myself to thee, daughter 
of my enemies, sister of my soul. In all that I 
can I will make myself like thee. Thou shalt not 
be ashamed of the friend thou hast chosen.”’ 

‘*T could never be anything but proud of you, 
Tulita.”’ 

The princess smiled and arched her brows. 

‘*Thy people will look with curiosity upon 
me, clothed with these ! While I am with thee I 
must appear as thou dost.”’ 

She pointed from her own clothing to that of 
Patience. 

‘*Of course. If you will, I shall be so glad to 
have you. But, first of all, I want you to feel at 
ease and comfortable. Will you not dislike such 
gowns as I wear?”’ 

‘*T shall hate them! I shall be miserable in 
them. But what is a little discomfort of the 
body to the discomfort of the soul? No; if 
thou wilt give them to me—whatever is fitting— 
I will wear them and learn to do so quickly.”’ 

‘** But why, Tulita, do you use the ‘thou’ and 
‘thee’ to me and to nobody else here ?”’ 

‘Dost thou not like it?” 

‘Yes. It’s quaint, and seems to set me apart 
especially for you.”’ 

The Indian girl clapped her hands softly, 
and a beautiful light shone in her dark eyes. 

‘* Ah, thou hast thyself said it. My people 
speak thus to one another, when there is closest 
love between them. Thus I spake to Ouleon. 
Thus old Ramon the Wise speaks to me. ‘ Thou’ 
makest us—sisters in speech as in heart.’’ 

Patience was silent. There was such a depth 
of feeling about this new ‘‘sister’’ that she was 
sometimes startled, but she slipped her arm af- 
fectionately around the princess’s waist and 
drew her away toward her own rooms, there to 
try on and select such clothing as would com- 
pletely change Tulita’s appearance. Indeed, 
when the two appeared at dinner, soon after, 
Mrs. Rutger was infinitely relieved to find that 
the Indian maiden, arrayed ‘‘as a_ civilized 
Christian should be,’’ was a very beautiful and 
queenly young person. A person that anybody, 
even Hortense Rutger, might be proud to cha- 
peron. 

Indeed, it was quite wonderful how swiftly 
Tulita adapted herself to all the Santa Paula 
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ways. Her native intelligence, her early train- 
ing at the mission school, where she and Ouleon 
had been for a time pupils, but most of all her in- 
tense desire to please Patience in all things, made 
her efforts successful in a wonderfully brief time. 

So that Mrs. Rutger had almost forgotten that 
the new member of the household was a “‘ say- 
age,’’ or that the smoothly running affairs of the 
household had ever been disturbed by the un- 
usual events which have been narrated ; when 


‘* There is no limit to your indulgence.”’ 

‘* None whatever—so far as my ability goes.’’ 

‘This very morning I heard her ask you for 
a thousand dollars, and you gave it her without 
a question.”’ 

‘Surely. Why not?’ 

‘A girl like that ! Scarce more than a child ! 
What can she know of money ?”’ 

‘She fully knows its best value—the making 
of the world a happy place.’’ 





‘** wHY CLOTILDE, WHAT IS THE MATTER—WHAT IN THE WORLD IS THAT?’ ”’ 


letters from home arrived and set her to reflecting 
how protracting her own visit to Santa Paula 
had been. Recalled by these to the necessity of 
a return Eastward, she sought David Eliot in his 
library to lay the matter before him, and to ex- 
postulate—as she was daily moved to do—against 
his unlimited indulgence of his young daughter. 

‘’ For, David, it will certainly spoil her.’’ 

‘Beg pardon, Hortense, but it certainly will 
not.”’ 

Vol. XLVI.— 28. 





Hortense gazed curiously upon her cousin, 
whose glance was through the window upon a 


group of vacqueros and caballeros all mounted 


upon fine horses, with the ranchman’s daugh- 
ter in the midst, also mounted and wearing that 
comfortable habit which gave freest motion to 


her supple forn With Tulita beside her, the 
girl was directing and gesticulating in the pretty, 
graceful manner natural to the Spanish half of 
her blood. 
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‘“‘T do not understand it. I came here to hold 
out the olive branch of forgiveness to-this un- 
happy man, and he just utterly ignores the past. 
It’s terribly disconcerting to bask in the halo of 
my own goodness and generosity, as it were, and 
have him so blind to it all! But I must cer- 
tainly do something for that child. She will be 
ruined, growing up—in such a fashion!’’ ran 
Mrs. Rutger’s thoughts. Aloud she said : ‘‘ But 
a thousand dollars! Do you mind telling me 
what in the world she could do with such a sum 
—here !”’ 

‘“My dear cousin, is there a spot on this 
planet where a thousand dollars cannot be used? 
I have yet to find it. But I’ll call Pat herself. 
We never tell tales of each other, and maybe she 
will not care to disclose her purpose. Chi-is! 
Ha, querida!”’ 

The daughter’s bright face turned instantly to- 
ward the window, and she waved her hand in 
response ; but she finished her directions to the 
men before she cantered up to the porch, and, 
dismounting, perched herself upon the broad 
ledge where her father’s arm rested. 

‘* Si, dad dear? What is it?’’ 

‘*This good friend of ours thinks that I in- 
dulge you too much. Do you object to telling 
us what you did with the money I gave you this 
morning ?”’ 

‘Why, mi padré ? Do you care ; 

‘Oh, no! But Ido not wish to ‘spoil’ you.”’ 

A look of perplexity flitted across the piquant 
face. ‘‘It is a case of the right and left hand not 
knowing each other’s business, Father David.”’ 

‘*Then, of course, that settles it; though ex- 
plain what you can to Cousin Hortense, please.’’ 
But a look of unspeakable tenderness was ex- 
changed between these two. 

The girl turned to Mrs. Rutger. ‘‘ You see, 
Cousin Hortense, it’s one of the things we never 
talk about—what we do in charity. I wanted it 
for somebody who hasn’t very much money. 
That’s all.”’ 

“But, my child, a thousand dollars! It is 
lavish. You will certainly be imposed upon, 
and continually. I assure you that a good busi- 
ness man would hesitate a long time before he 
expended that sum on a single object, no matter 
what his income.”’ 

‘‘Would he? How strange! Yet dad says 
that I am an excellent business man! Why, do 
you know that I take charge of all the stock? 
—sheep, cattle, horses, and the men who attend 
them ; though Tulita is going to learn to help 
me. Dad couldn’t tell you, to save his life, how 
many bands and herds he owns ; but I keep a 


record of every creature, even to the lambs, 
calves and colts. That is, I do know all this 
three times a year at the round-up.”’ 

‘What's a ‘round-up,’ if you please ?”’ 

**Tt’?s—fun !”’ 

Mr. Eliot explained: ‘‘In simple and literal 
English, it is ‘taking account of stock.’ The 
men ride round the whole hacienda and corral 
the creatures ; then they are registered in each 
division-overseer’s book, and from that the rec- 
ord is transferred to Pat’s ; so she knows exactly 
what will suit a buyer when she has occasion to 
sella herd. The ‘round-up’ is a busy time for 
her and a jolly one for the caballeros. The af- 
fair ends with a festival, and their young mis- 
tress has instituted a series of prizes for the most 
helpful employees, which they are all eager to 
obtain. The trouble with that part of the busi- 
ness, though, is that every cowboy and shepherd 
on the pay-roll comes in for some sort of present. 
So the prize idea is a sort of farce, after all.’’ 

‘‘No, dad; pardon me, but you misunder- 
stand. The prizes and presents are quite dis- 
tinct ; but it makes everybody happy to receive 
some little token, and it’s all part of the same 
business, you know.”’ 

‘‘What business, mi nifia?’’ though he asked 
the question merely for Mrs. Rutger’s benefit. 

‘“Why, you dear, obtuse padré! what’s set 
you to asking foolish questions? Ever since I 
was so high, what have you taught me was the 
real business of life but doing kindness to some- 
body? And now may I go? I want to break 
that gray colt this morning—if he’ll let me. 
He’s to be Tulita’s, and almost as handsome as 
Blanco, I think. I feel for her exactly as I do 
for myself ; I want nobody’s hand but mine to 
touch a horse I’m going to ride, except, of course, 
to groom him.’’ With a nod for farewell, she 
sprang to her saddle and galloped away, Tulita 
following close behind. 

Mrs. Rutger’s eyes filled with sudden moisture. 
She had never seen anyone like Patience, whose 
attitude toward life was like that of the sunshine 
toward the earth—as unconscious and beneficent. 
How was it possible with such a father? and 
how could David’s bearing be so noble and be- 
nignant? He seemed, ‘indeed, like one who 
might be ‘‘king’’ of more precious things than 
silver—even of himself. 

Then, as Patience disappeared, she asked : 
‘‘Has it been the child’s habit to go alone 
among these people ?”’ 

‘*Sometimes she was alone, sometimes old 
Gaspar was with her. Why, all of the boys feel 
it an honor to escort their little sefiorita.’’ 
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‘* But how dare you allow it?” 

David Eliot turned a startled face toward the 
questioner, and there was more of sternness in 
his tone than she had heard before. ‘‘ She is as 
safe with any of them as she would be with me. 
The man does not live—certainly not at Santa 
Paula—who would injure Pat. From Frisco to 
Tia Juana the child is canonized, in human 
hearts if not in the calendar. But I am just now 
in perplexity about her. Do you wish to help 
me by advice ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if I can.’ 

‘Tt is about Patience. Since that terrible 
thing happened to her—though I have no fear 
that she will ever again be imprisoned in a cav- 
ern-—I feel unusually anxious about her, and 
this morning I have received a telegram which I 
must answer in person in Mexico. For several 
reasons it seems impossible to take her there at 
present, and, for the first time in her life, I must 
be separated for some time from my child. 
Could you stay here with her? or what shall I 
do with her?’ 

‘T, too, have had news calling me home. 
Can you trust her to me there?” 

‘Are you—perfectly sure—that you wish it? 
temember, please, that at San’ Paula we value 
entire sincerity above everything else.’’ 

‘*T surely do. I love the child.”’ 

‘‘Of course. Who does not? She knows 
nothing but love. It is this which makes me 
anxious. You and I understand that, sunshiny 
though it is, there are still some dark spots in 
life. I do not wish Patience to stumble into them. 
In plain words, I left my old home in trouble. 
My daughter must not hear of that mischance.”’ 

Hortense Rutger’s heart palpitated fiercely. 
The man’s directness of speech took her breath 
away. All her delicate beating about the bush 
had been of no avail, for he had gone straight 
to the matter. When she recovered herself she 
replied, with great gentleness : 

‘*T am sure you may trust me for that. Don’t 
you know it was for this very thing I came to 
? I did not know whether you 


’ 


Santa Paula? 
were rich or poor, good or bad ; a quarter of a 
century hides many things. But I wanted you 
to know before I died that I had forgiven all. 
So had my parents.’’ 

‘© Thank you!’ David smiled; it almost 
seemed indulgently. ‘‘Some time, maybe, Pat 
shall hear the whole sad story. But, if ever, I 
prefer she shall do so from my own lips. If you 
can manage this it is all I ask.’’ 

‘‘Tt shall be as you wish. When do you 


leave ?’’ 


‘*As soon as possible. But that should not 
hasten your departure.”’ 

‘T should have gone before. You remember 
that I came for but two days, and I have staid so 
long. I must go this week.”’ 

“Very wel Pat shall go with you. But, 
will you also take Tulita?”’ 

‘*Yes, if Patience wishes it. Tulita, in a 
civilized garb, is very interesting, and she has 
stately manners. But how will your daughter 
bear the separation from you? I never saw such 
filial devotion as hers.”’ 

‘* Querida and I are bonny comrades. Still, it 
will not be long, and you need not dread a 
scene. The child has a royal nature.” 

So it prove When the news was broken to 
her, without preface or softening, Patience cast 
one distressed glance into her father’s eyes, but 
seeing there the same smiling serenity which 
had ever responded to her she rose to the occa- 
sion and smiled bravely back. Two days later, 
with all that she loved best behind her, the girl 
sat speeding rapidly Eastward in her father’s 
special car, while another fast train bore him 
further and further away. 

Mrs. Rutger was solicitous in attentions. She 
even suggested that if Patience would feel better 
to cry, she should permit herself the luxury, for 
her composure seemed unnatural. ‘‘I shall not 
miyd, my dear. Just have a good cry, and 
you'll feel better.”’ 

‘*Sha’n’t you? I thought you’d be disturbed. 
But it wouldn’t do any good. ‘The ache is too 
deep down. However, if you won’t be lonely, 
Tulita and I will go through the train while 
you’re taking a nap.”’ 

“Go, by all means. It will amuse you. Only 
take Clotilde with you, please. I feel responsi- 
ble for your welfare.”’ 

The two Californian girls exchanged puzzled 


‘ 4 My ’ 


glances. de! Why, certainly, if you 
wish it.”’ 

Mrs. Rutger went to sleep. Her nap lasted 
for some moments ; then an unusual sound 
awoke her. It was unmistakably an infant's 
ery. She sprang to her feet, wondering what 
had befallen her. ‘‘ Why, Clotilde! what is the 
matter? What in the world is that?’ 

‘*A babby, ma’am, as Miss Patience was afther 
biddin’ me fetch intil yez.”’ 

‘*4 baby! Where did she get it? Where is 
she now? Quick! answer !’’ , 

‘In the towerist car, ma’am. By the same 
token, it’s a mis’able place ; eleven babbies all 
cryin’ to oncet, an’ a big red-hot stove in each 
end of the same, an’ the stench o’ the coffee 
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b’ilin’ over! I’m thankful the day *t ’ma 
leddy’s maid, an’ not no pore craythera-thravelin’ 
second class.”’ 

‘But whose baby is it? 
here ie 

‘Sure, it’s chryin’ here it’s doin’ the minute, 
an’ it’s the widdy’s babby. Hush up til yez 
now, me darlint !’’ 

‘* But why should ‘ig 

Patience finished the unfinished question in 
person. ‘‘Oh, Cousin Hortense! I’m so glad | 
went! This poor woman has no mattress nor 
anything for her berth, and the baby so frail. 
Isn’t it lovely that we have this great car all to 
ourselves, so that we can make her comfort- 
able ?”’ 

‘** Pos—si—bly,’’ said Mrs. Rutger, coldly. 

‘“Why, aren’t you pleased?’ in a tone of 
surprise. 

‘‘That depends,’’ answered the chaperon. 
Then she turned to the woman. ‘‘ My young 
cousin is very impulsive and kind-hearted ; she 
does. not always consider what she does. 
you traveling alone? 
ill ?”’ 

The mother caught her breath with a sob. 
Patience’s tender sympathy had banished her 
self-control. ‘‘ Yes, I’m alone. We went to 
California for my husband’s health, but too late. 
He died last week, and I—I fear I neglected the 
baby sometimes. I feared he would die, too ; 
but he is better. I am fully aware that I am 
intruding, but the young lady was so urgent ; 
and, indeed, she sent the child in ahead, so I 
followed. Of course I will take him back.’’ 

Patience’s eyes opened to their widest extent. 
They were troubled and indignant, but she said 
nothing. 


What is it doing 





Are 
Is the little one seriously 


Only cast one searching glance into 
Mrs. Rutger’s face, and then began moving her 
own belongings from an easy-chair, while she 
rang vigorously for the porter. , 
The baby staid in the Santa Paula car for two 
days, during which time he had plenty of com- 
pany. Old men and women, young men and 
maidens, all with some infirmity of purse or 
person, were gathered into the sumptuous car- 
riage by the indefatigable benevolence of the 
‘‘Silver King’s’? daughter. The girl herself 
passed most of her time elsewhere, leaving the 
happy Tulita to brood over and ‘‘ mother’’ the 
protégées—grateful for something to do. But 
Patience moved about from end to end of the 
long train, chatting in the ‘ sleepers’,’’ playing 
checkers with invalids in the ‘‘ tourist,’’ in- 
specting the mail-car, tipping the brakemen, 
riding on the engine, buying the train-boy’s 
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stock, and generally making the trip a memora- 
ble one to everyone aboard. 

At the end of two days the ‘‘ special ’’ was side- 
tracked by ‘‘ request of the owner,’’ and Mrs. 
Rutger sat dazed and speechless concerning this 
last ‘‘freak’’ of her charge, and beginning to 
realize that she had assumed the responsibility 
of something more hazardous than the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ white elephant.”’ 

However, the ‘‘elephant’’ was perfectly capa- 
ble of taking all responsibility upon itself, and 
quietly announced : 

‘*T find that the doctors told baby’s mother to 
take him to the hot-springs here, and he would 
be cured of his hip-disease, and as she is so 
poor and discouraged, I’m just going with them 
to the sanitarium and settle them comfortably 
for several months. I'll pay her board before- 
hand, and then her mind will be at rest. Isn't 
it delightful to think we found her and may 
help her to save her baby !’’ 

‘“H’mm !” replied Hortense. It was all which 
she was just then capable of saying. 

‘*Clotilde may go with me. She’s useful as a 
baby-carrier, though not for much else. Tu- 
lita is willing to stay with you, and you'll be as 
cozy here as in a hotel. Traveling is such fun ! 
Dad said I'd be sure to find something to inter- 
est me on this trip because I always have on our 
other journeys. Bless his dear, prophetic soul !’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SOME NEW YORK EXPERIENCES, 

THE travelers reached New York at last, and it 
was with a sigh of profound relief that the lady 
sat down in her own drawing-room, and reflect- 
ed that here, at least, she would be mistress of 
the situation. 

‘Truly, you must have come home in delight- 
ful comfort,’’ said the smiling housekeeper. ‘‘ | 
was very pleased to get your telegram telling of 
the private car and all that.’’ 

‘* Private car, indeed! I assure you, Boden, 
that if 1 ever cross the continent again, I’ll go 
with the ‘tourist’ lot; then I shall know where 
Iam. But this Patience is—well, I'll leave you 
to find out for yourself what she is.’’ 

‘*]’m sure, ma’am, she has a sweet face; and 
it will be good to have a pair of young things 
like her and her maid in 

‘*Maid, Boden! That’s an Indian princess ! 
Oh, it’s the genuine Wild West, I assure you !’’ 

‘Lord save us! but they’ll do to keep things 
from getting too quiet in the house.’’ 

‘*T’}l guarantee that ! 





But she is sweet, our 
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‘“THERE WAS A SWISH OF SOMETHING THROU HE AIR.”’ 


girl, and she'll keep things stirring—surely. The 
other is just as sedate and womanly and adoring 
as if she were sixty instead of sixteen. She'll 
be a help, only she’s Indian. I can’t help lov- 
ing Pat ; but——’”’ 

‘* But what, ma’am ?”’ 

‘«The days of our peace are over.”’ 

‘“So, indeed! Yet you don’t seem right 
sorry.”’ 

‘*Tht’s just the worst of it, Boden. No mat- 
ter what she does—and some of the things are 
positively outrageous—I can’t be sorry. Where 
is she —they—now ?”’ 

‘Clotilde showed them to their rooms to 
change their gowns.’’ 

‘‘Depend upon it, she isn’t there now—that 
is, Patience. You'd better look after her, and 


then we'll have luych. Send Clotilde to me, 
please.”’ 

But Patience saved Boden trouble by entering 
at that moment. She looked more disturbed 
than Hortense had ever yet seen her. ‘‘ Why, 
cousin, I thought you said you lived alone with 
your servants.”’ 

“And so I do.’’ 

‘*Then y must have guests without know- 
ing it, and I’m selfish enough to be sorry. | 
hoped you'd go about the city with me at once ; 
now, I suppose, you’ll have to stay at home.”’ 

‘¢Are there guests here, Boden ?”’ 

‘*Not a soul, ma’am.’’ 

‘“What do mean, then, dear? Where did 
you see anybody ?”’ 


‘‘Upstairs, on every floor. In some of the 
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rooms there were only one or two, but in others 
ever so many people. I didn’t think they had 
much cordiality of manner, but Dad says not to 
expect that in the East.’’ 

‘*Patience Eliot, have you been upstairs ?”’ 

‘‘Why, certainly. I was eager to see all my 
new home. You see, it is to be home for awhile, 
and I was never in a New York home before. 
We've stopped at hotels the few times we've 
been here. Dad says he had his darkest days 
here, when he was young and poor, and he 
never stays here if he can help it. Pardon me 
if I did wrong. I thought you wouldn’t mind. 
All Santa Paula is our guests when we have 
them, you know.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear, there isn’t any ‘upstairs’ to 
this house, in your sense. It’s an apartment.” 

‘* An—apartment-—house ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ whereupon the lady explained—as 
she thought, clearly—all the advantages of the 
form of dwelling she tenanted. ‘‘ But don’t 
mind about the matter at all. It was a mistake, 
and will soon be set right. I will explain in a 
note to each householder.’’ 

‘*But, dear cousin, why didn’t you tell Dad? 
I’m sure he thought you had all the money you 
needed, or he’d have given you some. Then 
you needn’t have lived so any longer.’’ 

‘** Now what in the world do you mean?’ de- 
manded the astonished woman. 

‘‘T’ve always felt so sorry for the tenement- 
house dwellers. I’ve read about them in the 
magazines ; and I didn’t dream that you a 

‘For goodness sake! waste no more pity on 
me. I’m not rich, measured by your standard ; 
but here my husband was considered a rich 
man, and he left me his property. Is it pity for 
me distresses you? Quite a novel idea! For the 
use of this ‘tenement,’ how much do you sup- 
pose I pay ?” 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know. It’s not very big.’? 

‘‘You are right there. Nothing seems ‘ very 
big’ after the West ; but for this humble home 
I pay the trifling sum of eight thousand dollars 
per year. I live in it from preference, for it 
saves labor and care, and insures me excellent 
service. Each family is on a separate floor, and 
nobody knows his neighbor unless he desires. 
That will explain the Eastern want of cordiality 
you observed. In future, therefore, dear, just 
confine your explorations to the fifteen or six- 
teen rooms—rather pretty, I call them—of my 
double apartment, all on one floor, and you'll 
be kindly treated. My dear little cousin, you 
have a deal to learn.” 

Forthwith the girl set about learning it. The 





fact that they had been traveling for many days 
did not seem sufficient reason to her for spend- 
ing a long sunshiny afternoon indoors ; so, im- 
mediately after lunch, in company with Tulita 
under escort of Mrs. Boden, she set out on her 
explorations of the town. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Rutger sat down at her desk 
to read and answer the letters which awaited her 
arrival. The very first was from David Eliot, 
containing some directions regarding his daugh- 
ter, which, as Hortense amusedly realized, but 
added to her care while seeking to relieve it. 
The letter concluded : 


‘My darling Pat has been accustomed to doing 
banking business, so far as a woman needs understand 
it, ever since she was ten years old. There is, practically, 
no limit to her wealth ; and as the mines from which 
the greater part of it is obtained were found on the 
land she inherits from her mother, Iam anxious she 
should feel it almost completely under her own control. 
Kittle & Gasseling, Wall Street, are my Eastern agents, 
and they will honor her drafts to any amount. I fore- 
see the whimsical distress on your kindly face, but I 
assure you that you need have no anxiety on this par- 
ticular subject. Patience is so simple and sincere that 
she will not be as easily imposed upon as you imagine. 
Begging pardon for the remark, she will detect deceit 
more readily than you or I, because her intuitions are 
fresher and keener. The mistakes she does make will 
teach her wisdom in the best way to learn it, and I 
think you will find her amenable to any reasonable 
restraint. She will receive a journal-letter from me, 
semi-weekly, and as she can telegraph me at any mo- 
ment, I hope that she will feel our separation as little 
wearisome as possible. 

“‘In conclusion, hoping that my little Pat will make 
you so happy during the time she is with you that you 
will have to follow her back to the West, I remain your 
obliged friend and foster-brother, Davip Ettor.”’ 


To which, as follows : 


‘Dear Davin—Patience will tell you how we crossed 
the continent. I couldn’t. But we are at home. At 
least, Iam. Your remarkable daughter is, at present, 
somewhere in town. I allowed her, or she allowed 
herself, to go out under the wing of that staidest of 
matrons, Mrs. Boden, our old housekeeper, whom you 
remembered. I expect her back when she is ready to 
come—referring to Patience. She is like your Western 
country—unique, irresistible in its fascination. That’s 
Pat. Yes; I’ve fallen into that reprehensible habit 
myself. Spasmodically I call her Patience ; but habit- 
ually ‘ Pat,’ or ‘ Darling,’ which explains the situation. 
If she were not so pure and true I should be afraid of 
her, for I have become as wax in her hands. She fondly 
imagines I’m like herself, and how can I bear to unde- 
ceive her? . 

““That banking business is superlative folly, even if 
she were a dozen heiresses in one. I warn you that I 
wash my hands of any responsibility in the extrava- 
gances she will surely commit. When I asked you to 
let her come home with me little did I dream what I 
was undertaking, but since I have her I am heartily 
sorry for you because you have her not. Only when- 
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ever you think of our little establishment please to do 
so as of Pat, Tulita and the chaperon—not the chape- 
ron and Pat. 

‘For yourself success and a speedy return. For all 
concerned I’ll do the best I can; but, forestalling 
failure, please remember that I am mortal. 

** HORTENSE.”’ 

Business and letters dispatched, Mrs. Rutger 
turned to what she called her ‘‘ dear, dirty, wide- 
awake old New York papers,’’ and the loyal 
citizeness rapidly ran the damp folded sheets 
through her slim fingers. Opening the first one, 
she nearly dropped it with a scream. There, 
staring up into her aristocratic face, were the 
** scare’ head-lines : 

‘‘ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN PRINCESS, THE ONLY DAUGH- 
TER OF Bonanza E tot, THE SILVER KING—STEPS 
Ovt or Her Specitat CAR AT THE GRAND 
CentraAL—Her CHAPERON THE 
Wea.tuy Wipow, Mrs. 

Hortense RvuTGER. 

Her Personat ATTENDANT ALSO A Princess, oF INDIAN 
Bioop— Now Let tHE HospitasBie East po 
Honor To THE BeautiruL West!’ 


An hour afterward she still sat gazing into 
space with all the other newspapers unread be- 
fore her, when a hasty knock announced the 
coming of Mrs. Boden, who scarcely waited the 
summons to enter before she was in her mis- 
tress’s presence. 

‘*Well,”’ asked that afflicted person, meekly, 
‘‘what other distressing thing has happened ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, ma’am—not distressing, exactly. 
But the young lady and Dundreary had a little 
difficulty. She ordered him off the carriage, 
out of hand; and she is—I don’t know just 
where. That’s all. I don’t doubt she'll come 
home all right. She seems a capable sort, and 
quite clear-headed about what she wishes to do.”’ 

‘*Oh, Boden! have her wiles conquered your 
sense of propriety, too?” 

‘¢* Wiles’ isn’t the word, ma’am. If she was 
wily I’d be a granite wall against her ; but she’s 
that honest and decided, and so sure a body 
feels the same as herself, that she melts me all 
down. About Dundreary : we drove first to the 
Park, but Miss Patience didn’t care for that. 
‘It’s like the country, and I want to see the 
town,’ said she. So we turned about and went 
down the Avenue, not meaning, I’m sure, to go 
below Madison Square. She liked that better, 
but she didn’t think the houses extra fine. ‘We 
have as good in Frisco,’ said she, ‘and I always 
liked adobes best. But where are the slums, 
Dundreary?’ ‘I don’t know, miss ; and if I did 
I wouldn’t like to drive through them,’ said he. 
‘What! should you be afraid?’ said she. ‘ Yes,’ 


says Dundreary, ‘I should.’ ‘Then I’m not,’ 
said your cousin, ‘and if you'll pull up a min- 
ute I’ll ask that policeman to direct us.’ Instead 
of obeying, what does the foolish fellow do but 
lash the horses a bit, and they’re over-high from 
being idle so long; so they began to prance quite 
bad. Miss Patienee didn’t say anything for 
awhile ; then she burst out—and I tell you her 
eyes can flash, for all they look so soft some- 
times. ‘Dundreary, drop that whip, quick! If 
you cut that off beast again you'll ruin him ! 
said she. Of course coachman was mad—as who 
wouldn’t be ?—and him driving the best families 
this dozen year. So he gave the animal another 
cut, to quiet him like, and—that’s about all I 
clearly know. I heard Miss Patience cry out, 


‘You idiot!’ and the next I saw he was on the 
curbstone, and she on the box with the reins in 
her hands, and she cooing to those great horses 


like they were babies. She looked round and 
ordered me to get out, too, if I wanted to be safe. 
The last I saw of her she was driving toward the 
Park again, the Indian girl sitting like a statue 
on the back seat. Miss Patience’s hands were 
like a vise on the reins, and her face fairly 
shone.”’ 

Hortense sat aghast—this time not at any 
trumpery headlines or newspaper gossip, but at 
thought of the danger to which ‘‘ poor David’s”’ 
idol was at that moment exposed. 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
GI N ¢ AND THIEVING. 

‘EN VERDA [ wouldn’t keep that Dun- 
dreary another day, if I were you, Cousin Hor- 
tense. He doesn’t know enough to drive a 
burro.”’ 

‘* Patience, are you alive?’’ cried Mrs. Rutger, 
running to clasp the girl in her arms. 

‘‘Why, certainly! Why shouldn’t I be?’ 

‘* But, Patience, you don’t apparently under- 
stand. It’s an unheard of thing you’ve done. 
You’ ve frightened me almost to death. And as 
for your father—what would he have thought ?”’ 

‘‘The same that I do. Though he doesn’t 
profess to know as much about horses as I do, 
for he wasn’t brought up among them in the 
same way. Which was his misfortune.” 

‘My child, are you out of your senses? Just 
listen while I explain.’’ And very gently and 
kindly the long suffering chaperon tried to set 
before Patien ind the equally attentive Tu- 
lita, the changed conditions of the life the former 
had come to experience, and that because she 
was so perfectly natural and sincere she would 
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be considered a ‘‘savage’’ 
ought to adorn. 

Patience sighed her perplexity. She had 
never heard of dissecting ‘‘ happiness,’’ and ‘‘ en- 
vironment’’ was a cabalistic sound in her ears, 
but she understood her cousin’s kindness. She 
smiled, kissed her chaperon, and went away to 
her own bandbox of a chamber to write to Dad. 

There, too, she found Tulita, sitting with an 
open book upon her knee, and poring over its 
pages as if oblivious to everything else. 


by the society she 


‘‘Tulita, my sister, are you going to be happy 
here ?”’ 

“*T shall be happy anywhere with thee, Pa- 
tience.”’ 

‘““H’mm! That doesn’t sound as if you were 
very hilarious. But, if you could have the thing 
you wish most in this world just now, what 
would it be?”’ 

‘**T should Jike best to go to that place—like 
the old mission it was, something. As we drove 
up into the place called the Park. We passed 
it. Thou wert busy with thy horses, but I—just 
looked.”’ 

‘*You are always ‘just looking,’ dearie, and 
nothing escapes those dark eyes of yours. I see 
things, too, but such different ones from what 
you do. But, about the misson place ?’’ - 

‘* Tt was richer and grander than the mission, 
but it was like it. 
open, and in the 


The gates of the wall were 
garden were padrés walking 
and some’ sisters in black veils. had 
many young girls and children, and they were 
all studying—studying out of books. Already, 
I doubt not, they know far more than Tulita, 
yet still they studied. And—I envied them. If 
I had my wish, thou and I would be there.”’ 

**Tulita, you shall have your wish. You shall 
go there.”’ 

‘** How can that be ?”’ 

‘Easily. The place you saw was a school. 
It is probably like the one where you were, only 
very much larger and richer. You will have a 
chance to learn many things in it, and as soon 
as you wish you shall go. I’m not going to be 
any too comfortable and happy amid all this 
fol-de-rol of ‘society,’ and for you—it will be 
torment. Anyhow, it is but for a little while. 
When dad comes for us we'll go home and begin 
our work for your people together. Meanwhile, 
you shall certainly go to school. I'd hate it, 
but I’m not you, and we can each be just our- 
selves and keep on loving each other all the 
same. 


These 


I’ll have it fixed so I can see you every 
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day. Either I’ll come to the school or convent, 
or you shall come here. Cousin Hortense will 
help us, I’m sure. And so your wish is ful- 
filled.’’ 

It was all done as Patience promised. The 
more readily, no doubt, because Mrs. Rutger ap- 
proved and stood responsible to the instructors 
of the school Tulita had herself selected, and 
which was one of the very finest in the country. 
The lady felt that it was an admirable solution 
of a social problem which had eonfronted her. 
Patience was to meet, as far as was right for her 
age, her equals in ‘‘society.’’? Those who would 
be proud to know David Eliot’s daughter would, 
probably, draw the line at an obscure Indian 
girl, no matter how proud she were; and Pa- 
tience had already shown, upon several occa- 
sions, that when she called Tulita ‘‘sister,’’ she 
meant it to its fullest meaning. 

Now, it happened, that Mrs. Rutger was not 
the only person who read that startling an- 
nouncement of her return to town with annoy- 
ance. A lounger in a city park picked up a 
discarded copy of the same newspaper and re- 
marked, with emphasis: ‘‘’Tain’t a fair divvy !’’ 
Then he folded and placed the sheet in such a 
way within his ragged pocket that the street 
number of the wealthy widow was handily acces- 
sible. 

On that night following Tulita’s departure for 
the school, Patience Eliot was awakened from a 
delightful dream of orange groves and fragrant 
vineyards by hearing a stealthy sound in her 
room. For one instant her heart beat with true 
feminine timidity ; the next she had taken her- 
self in hand with that readiness for emergencies 
to which she had been trained. 

She had gone to bed with her one window 
wide open. Through it the light from’the street 
shone sufficiently to show her a rough-looking 
fellow fumbling about her dressing-table. 

The sight was like a spur to a spirited horse, 
and she noiselessly drew herself up in bed. 
Then, from under her pillow, she produced two 
articles not commonly included in the furnish- 
ings of a maiden’s bedchamber. 

The fumbling at the toilet-stand increased. 
From undue potations, or some other unknown 
cause, grown clumsily, careless and noisy, the 
burglar pulled out a drawer and stooped to ex- 
amine its contents. Then there was a swish 
of something through the air, a crash of costly 
ornaments, and the intruder lay on his back— 
choking to death. 


(To be continued. ) 
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GOMEZ, TO THE CUBANS. 
By HENRY TYRRELL. 


KISE, Cubans! from field and savanna. 





" From mountain and forest and te 
From stony and starving Harana- 
And if you must die, dir liky j 
From your desolate homes in the ral 
Where pestil nee blights with its 
From your cares in the wilde PHESS, 


For freedom or death. 


The chains of oppre ssion no longe r 
Shall hind you, and rust to the b 

Strong are tyrants, hut ve ngeance is 
To destiny now they atone, 

dour fetters were centuries forging Ny 
Abore you there horered a brood 

OF rultures, all greedily gorging 
With treasure and hlood. 


T am old, but my spirit ix lusty, 
With the ardor of threescore-and-t 
This machete has never grown rusty— 
Let it lead you to atthe again, 
Lo ! the gre Cn mothe r-island we che ris 
Is hecome a Golqotha of Grgres : 
He r defe nde rs, if need he. we pe rish 


» . . “—— . 
But nerermore slar (x 


Follow me, and through fire T will vd 
Pacificos, spur you the name 

It you hinge ar. the rarens shall teed 
It you thirst. drink of ralor ane 

The sword is unsheathed! Tt shall 
Subdued to its seabbard return 

The torch we hare lit shall fore rer 
For lihe rty burn. 


Cuba Libre! ?tis blazoned in splend 
On the single-starred hanner we 
On the flag that will nerer surrend 
Till Time shuts the volume of da 
Let the warships salute avith their t/ (le 
To welcome a new nation’s birth, 
And wake lo its trinmph and wond 
The ends of the earth 


you, 
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